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PREFACE 


As  with  most  public  school  children  in  the  United  States,  I remember  my  teachers 
handing  me  forms  filled  with  blanks  and  circles,  and  on  these  forms,  I was  to  fill  in  the 
appropriate  circle  corresponding  to  my  race.  I remember  watching  my  classmates  filling 
in  their  circles  busily,  while  I stared  blankly  at  mine,  hearing  my  mother’s  identity- 
affirming  words  in  my  head.  “You  are  a combination  of  everything  that  I am  and 
everything  that  your  dad  is,”  she  would  say.  “If  someone  asks  you  what  race  or 
nationality  you  are,  you  can  tell  them  that  you  are  black,  Native  American,  and  several 
different  kinds  of  white,  including  German,  Welsh,  English,  and  French.”  I experienced 
some  trouble  remembering  the  homelands  of  all  of  my  ancestors,  especially  since  I was 
only  five  or  six  years  old  at  the  time.  Somehow,  I managed  to  learn  that  whenever  a 
curious  classmate  asked  me  what  I was,  I was  to  answer  “black,  Native  American,  and 
several  different  kinds  of  white,  including  German,  Welsh,  English,  and  French.”  I took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  I belonged  to  so  many  groups  instead  of  just  one.  However,  when 
confronted  with  those  bubble  sheets  in  class,  and  when  I asked  my  teacher,  year  after 
year,  if  I could  fill  in  all  of  the  circles  next  to  all  of  my  races,  teacher  after  teacher  would 
instruct  me  to  fill  in  the  circle  next  to  the  words  “Black,  not  Hispanic,”  and  only  that 
circle. 

Every  year,  the  circles  haunted  me.  I thought  I was  lying  by  only  filling  in  one 
circle,  since  I saw  my  heritage  as  flowing  outside  of  the  designated  circles.  I thought  I 
was  disgracing  my  family  members  who  did  not  fall  under  the  title  “Black,  not  Hispanic” 
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by  not  acknowledging  their  contribution  to  my  gene  pool.  I learned  at  home  to  be  proud 
of  my  unique  combination,  but  I learned  at  school  that  my  uniqueness  did  not  exist.  Race 
mattered  very  much  to  me  back  then,  as  much  as  it  matters  to  me  now.  I think  about  race 
every  day.  Sometimes,  I am  proud  and  joyful;  sometimes,  I experience  pain  and  sadness. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor,  my  ethnicity  shapes  the  person  that  I am.  It  seems 
only  natural  that  I would  choose  to  consider  the  factor  of  race  when  committing  myself  to 
such  a large  and  important  project. 

As  much  as  I would  like  to  separate  my  personal  inspirations  from  those  I hold  as 
a student  and  a researcher,  I am  thankful  for  my  personal  dedication  to  the  subject,  as  I 
believe  it  will  help  me  see  this  line  of  research  into  the  future.  I consider  my  research  on 
this  subject  one  of  my  main  motivations  in  life.  I do  not  believe  it  will  cause  me  to 
become  blinded  to  the  truth,  nor  do  I think  my  dedication  to  the  topic  will  lead  me  to 
suggest  conclusions  unsupported  by  evidence.  Rather,  I think  my  passion  will  see  me 
through  the  late  nights,  the  revisions,  the  obstacles,  and  the  hindrances.  My  unique 
viewpoint  will  help  me  see  the  answers  (or  the  ways  to  find  the  answers)  to  the  questions 
that  have  yet  to  be  asked  about  multiraciality. 

If,  by  chance,  I find  that  my  motivations  are  failing  me,  and  if  I become 
discouraged,  I have  one  more  reason,  one  more  source  of  strength  from  which  I can  pull. 
In  those  moments,  I will  only  need  to  think  of  the  millions  of  people  who  could 
potentially  benefit  or  learn  from  my  work.  My  research  might  affect  people  who  are 
totally  dedicated  to  Star  Trek,  or  who  think  sitcoms  do  no  wrong,  or  would  rather  die 
before  they  miss  their  soap  opera.  My  work  might  affect  mixed-race  people  who  are 
searching  for  any  knowledge  about  themselves  within  a society  that  sometimes  tries  to 
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deny  their  existence.  Overall,  the  love  and  the  burden,  the  fire  and  the  bum,  the  trial  and 
the  triumph  that  is  this  research  might  somehow  make  a difference  to  the  world  in  which 
I live,  and  I cannot  think  of  a better  reason  to  do  anything. 
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This  dissertation  uses  textual  analysis  (narrative  and  rhetoric  analysis, 
specifically)  to  discover  the  ways  in  which  the  construction  of  a mixed  race  rhetoric  in 
situation  comedy,  soap  opera,  and  science  fiction  assists  the  process  of  hegemony 
through  the  existence  of  polysemy.  The  programs  selected  for  analysis  (one  in  each 
genre)  each  featured  at  least  one  mixed-race  main  character  (in  science  fiction,  the 
characters  follow  the  concept  of  species-as-race — species  is  used  as  a metaphor  for  race), 
and  the  researcher  analyzed  the  narratives  and  rhetoric  involving  those  characters. 

This  dissertation  argues  that  the  existence  of  polysemy  in  these  texts  assists  the 
process  of  hegemony  by  allowing  the  socially  conscious  readers/viewers  to  believe  they 
are  participating  in  a resistant  text,  lulled  by  the  existence  of  a dialogue  on  mixed  race. 

In  reality,  the  images  and  discussions  of  biraciality  in  the  three  selected  programs 
resemble  the  most  abhorred  biracial  stereotypes  (especially  the  most  infamous,  the  tragic 
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mulatto  type,  an  unfortunate  contemporary  favorite).  As  a result,  situation  comedy,  soap 
opera,  and  science  fiction  use  different  methods  and  techniques  to  construct  mixed  race 
within  their  texts,  but  they  each  take  blame  for  communicating  advocacy  for  the 
continued  marginalization  of  mixed-race  people  in  television,  an  entirely  hegemonic 
consequence. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

My  old  man 's  a white  old  man,  and  my  old  mother ’s  black. 

If  I ever  cursed  my  white  old  man,  I take  my  curses  back. 

If  I ever  cursed  my  old  black  mother,  and  wished  she  were  in  hell 
I’m  sorry  for  that  evil  wish,  and  now  I wish  her  well. 

My  old  man  died  in  a fine  big  house.  My  ma  died  in  a shack. 

I wonder  where  I’m  gonna  die,  being  neither  white  nor  black? 

-“Cross,  ” 1926 

Curiosity  about  race  and  multiraciality  is  as  old  as  race  itself.  The  selection 
above,  composed  by  the  famed  African-American  poet  Langston  Hughes,  expresses  a 
frequent  sentiment  in  literature  and  other  texts  concerning  the  mixing  of  races,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  Individuals  who  walk  the  line  between  two  “separate”  worlds 
inspire  concern,  consternation,  and  confusion,  sometimes  (as  shown  above  by  Hughes) 
within  the  multiracial  individual  herself.  As  with  most  topics  that  create  such  curiosity, 
one  would  assume  that  the  different  dimensions  of  mixed  race  would  be  the  subjects  of 
many  social  scientific  research  projects. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  true.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  claim  that  no  research 
regarding  the  idea  of  interracial  relationships  exists.  In  fact,  a considerable  amount  of 
literature  exists  concerning  mixed-race  couples  (Adams,  1973;  Barnett,  1963;  Blau, 
Blum,  & Schwartz,  1982;  Char,  1977;  Cottrell,  1978;  Crester  & Leon,  1982;  Day,  1932; 
Gay,  1987;  Gordon,  1964;  Monahan,  1976).  An  equally  large  amount  of  research  exists 
on  identity  issues,  especially  in  mixed-race  children  (Arnold,  1984;  Burman  & Reynolds, 
1986;  Castle,  1926;  Chang,  1974;  Collins,  1984;  Dien  & Vinacke,  1964;  Kinloch,  1983; 
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Miller  & Miller,  1990;  Murphy-Shigematsu,  1988;  Nagata,  1974;  Poussaint,  1984;  Shade, 
1981;  Valverde,  1991). 1 F.  James  Davis  (1991)  and  Naomi  Zack  (1993)  both  addressed 
concepts  of  racial  designations  and  categorizations  of  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
Root  (1992)  provided  the  “first  collection  of  contemporary  American  descriptive, 
empirical,  conceptual,  and  theoretical  studies  on  racially  mixed  persons  since  the  repeal 
of  anti-miscegenist  laws,”  with  sections  devoted  to  racial  ecology,  the  realities  of 
multiraciality  in  the  past,  mixed-race  children,  and  challenging  the  census  (Root,  1992,  p. 
10). 

When  one  narrows  the  field  by  searching  only  for  works  relating  to  mixed  race 
and  media,  the  list  of  studies  becomes  much  shorter.  In  film  and  television,  studies  of 
mixed  race  range  from  analyses  examining  the  number  and  nature  of  interracial 
relationships  on  daytime  soap  operas  (Bramlett-Solomon  & Farwell,  1997;  Lindsey, 

1995)  to  those  examining  multiracial  themes  in  documentary  film  or  television  miniseries 
(Ono,  1998;  Orbe  & Strother,  1996). 

When  the  search  becomes  even  tighter,  including  only  studies  focusing  on  the 
representation  of  mixed-race  individuals  on  television,  the  list  nearly  disappears.  Most  of 
the  existing  research  consists  either  of  studies  about  issues  of  identity  (Ono,  1998;  Root, 
1992)  or  interviews  with  mixed-race  actors  (Miller,  2000).  Very  few  studies  undertake 
the  task  of  questioning  the  presence  of  today’s  mixed-race  individual  on  television,  and 
of  those,  even  fewer  have  considered  the  televisual,  textual  construction  of  the  mixed- 
race  image  (Orbe  & Strother,  1996;  Vande  Berg,  1996;  Wilcox,  1996).  Because  Orbe 
and  Strother’s  semiotic  analysis  of  Alex  Havlev’s  Queen  examined  a television 
miniseries  about  a mixed-race  woman  living  during  the  time  of  slavery,  the  study  failed 

1 This  is  not  a comprehensive  list  of  all  works  on  the  subject. 
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to  address  the  question  of  how  television  constructs  the  idea  of  mixed  race,  or  constructs 
a biracial  character,  especially  within  a non-racialized  text. 

This  dissertation  considers  the  ways  in  which  television  texts  create  audience 
understanding  of  mixed-race  issues  or  recognition  of  a mixed-race  character  in  places 
where  the  audience  does  not  expect  a discussion  of  race.  The  genres  of  situation  comedy, 
science  fiction,  and  soap  opera  all  attempt  to  “handle”  race  at  one  point  or  another,  but 
race  is  not  a prime  motivating  factor  (as  is  humor  to  the  situation  comedy,  exploration  to 
the  science  fiction  program,  and  love  to  the  soap  opera;  all  three  concepts  are  defined  in 
their  respective  chapters). 

This  dissertation  explores  the  questions  of  bi-  and  multiracial  representation  in 
media  through  a textual  analysis  of  several  programs  that  have  at  least  attempted  a 
discussion  of  mixed  race  by  including  one  or  more  main  characters  with  mixed  heritage. 
By  using  the  different  levels  of  textual  analysis  (including  the  examination  of  the 
different  elements  of  each  text,  from  sound,  to  script,  to  editing  and  lighting),  this 
dissertation  dissects  the  text  in  an  attempt  to  uncover  all  of  the  tools  that  were  available  to 
the  text’s  creators,  and  to  discover  exactly  how  the  creators  manipulated  those  tools  to 
create  “multiraciality”  in  their  work. 

Earlier  research  (Foss,  1998)  used  textual  analysis  to  examine  the  construction  of 
biraciality  within  one  program,  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation  2 This  dissertation 
readdresses  that  work,  and  takes  that  examination  to  the  next  step.  Foss  (1998)  focused 
on  Star  Trek2 3  for  three  main  reasons.  First,  Star  Trek  is  a multimedia  phenomenon,  and 

2 Foss,  M.S.  (1998).  “Mixed  Race  in  Space:  Bi-species  Becomes  Bi-racial  in  Star  Trek:  The  Next 
Generation."  Unpublished  master’s  thesis,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

3 For  purposes  of  clarity  and  distinction,  when  referring  to  the  original  series  named  Star  Trek,  the  title  will 
appear  italicized  (as  will  the  titles  of  all  other  programs  mentioned  herein).  When  referring  to  the  media 
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although  the  focus  rested  on  the  one  television  series,  the  films  and  the  works  of  literature 
influenced  the  study.  This  kind  of  exposure  across  media  is  not  available  for  many 
forums  in  which  mixed  race  is  included.  Second,  Star  Trek  is  a long-running  program 
with  several  spin-offs,  which  provides  extended  narratives,  as  well  as  deep  character 
growth  and  change.  Finally,  because  Star  Trek  is  science  fiction,  it  provides  a 
commentary  on  current  thoughts  about  the  future,  far  more  vivid  than  any  that  could  be 
gleaned  from  nonfictional  representations  of  mixed  race. 

The  other  programs  selected  for  examination  in  the  current  research  fit  many  of 
the  same  criteria  (the  selection  process  is  explained  at  length  in  Chapter  3).  Star  Trek 
(ST),  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine  ( DS9 ),  and  Star  Trek:  Voyager  (STV)  follow  many  of 
the  same  patterns  as  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation  (TNG),  but  they  each  include 
enough  variations  on  the  theme  presented  in  the  original  project  to  merit  their  own 
discussions.  The  third  series,  DS9,  will  be  the  focus  of  study  in  this  research. 

Much  like  Star  Trek,  The  Jeffersons,  a situation  comedy  that  aired  on  CBS  from 
1975  to  1985,  transcended  the  status  quo,  pushed  limits,  and  achieved  a televisual 
“first.”* * 4  The  show  became  more  than  just  a story  about  an  African-American  couple 
living  on  Manhattan’s  East  Side;  it  became  a popular  culture  icon.  Soap  opera,  as  the 
third  genre  to  be  examined  in  this  research,  is  represented  by  the  daytime  serial  Passions, 
the  most  recent  entry  into  the  current  collection  of  “soaps”  on  the  air. 


phenomenon  Star  Trek,  including  all  products  (television  programs,  films,  books,  etc.),  the  title  will  appear 

in  plain  text. 

4 Star  Trek  produced  several  “firsts,”  but  the  best  known  may  be  the  first  scripted  interracial  kiss  between 
Captain  Kirk  and  Lieutenant  Uhura  (the  two  did  not  actually  kiss;  Kirk  advances  toward  Uhura  and  moves 
his  head  between  her  and  the  camera,  so  the  kiss  is  merely  a suggested  one).  The  Jeffersons  was  the  first 
program  to  feature  a racially  mixed  married  couple  during  prime-time. 
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Chapter  2 addresses  many  of  the  diverse  areas  of  study  that  contribute  to  the  idea 
of  the  construction  of  biraciality  on  television.  These  areas  include  the  idea  of  social 
construction  of  race,  and  mixed  race  within  entertainment  media.  The  chapter  reviews 
the  few  existing  works  covering  mixed  race  and  television,  although  this  section  is 
limited  by  the  lack  of  literature  on  the  specific  topic.5 

Chapter  2 also  includes  a discussion  of  the  theories  used  over  the  course  of  the 
research,  including  the  theories  of  hegemony  (Gramsci,  1971),  polysemy,  Donald  Bogle’s 
theory  of  the  Non-Racial  (1994),  and  the  theory  of  species-as-race  (Vande  Berg,  1996; 
Wilcox,  1996).  Relying  heavily  on  Gramsci’s  theory  of  hegemony,  slightly  modified  by 
the  theory  of  polysemy,  this  research  attempts  to  show  that  although  multiple  readings  of 
specific  texts  are  possible  and  even  probable,  the  television  industry  works  to  ensure  the 
continued  marginalization  of  people  of  mixed  race.  In  other  words,  the  research  attempts 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that  although  polysemy  exists,  the  television  industry  continues 
to  act  hegemonically  in  its  treatment  of  mixed  race. 

This  hypothesis  departs  from  tradition  in  that  it  attempts  to  draw  a strict 
connection  between  polysemy  and  hegemony.  According  to  Gramsci  (1971)  and  Hall 
(1980),  hegemony  is  the  process  by  which  the  dominant  group  in  a society  arranges 
consent  for  its  social  parameters.  Hegemony  is  the  tool  that  produces  agreement  on 
thoughts  about  society  expressed  by  the  dominant  group,  and  what  the  dominated  groups 
express  about  the  same  society.  Polysemy,  defined  by  Fiske  (1986)  as  “multiple 
meanings,”  describes  the  possibility  of  finding  more  than  one  description  or  “reading”  of 

5 Studies  about  mixed  race  and  film  have  been  more  abundant.  Important  studies  in  this  area  deserve 
attention,  as  films  about  mixed  race  surely  provide  many  ideas  for  television  writers,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  chapters.  Some  discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  “tragic  mulatto”  is  necessary,  as  that  stereotype 
informs  many  of  the  images  and  thoughts  of  biraciality  today. 
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the  same  text.  Several  researchers  note  the  connection  between  hegemony  and  the  idea 
of  different  opposing  voices  (Cloud,  1996;  Dow,  1990;  Fiske,  1986),  but  none  argue 
explicitly  that  polysemy  is  a partner  or  tool  of  hegemony.  This  research  seeks  to 
illustrate  that  through  the  allowance  of  several  possible  meanings  in  one  text,  a text  may 
present  itself  as  counterhegemonic,  or  working  against  hegemony  when,  in  actuality, 
none  of  the  possible  meanings  are  truly  resistant,  as  they  all  exist  within  the  whole.  The 
hypothesis  holds  that  the  creators  of  the  text  account  for  multiple  readings,  which  deflates 
the  revolutionary  power  of  the  artifact. 

Should  this  research  succeed  in  providing  evidence  of  the  stronger  connection 
between  polysemy  and  hegemony,  its  contribution  to  the  current  theoretical  body  of 
knowledge  will  be  significant.  As  mentioned  above,  while  some  scholars  believe  that 
oppositional  readings  diffuse  the  process  of  hegemony  and  others  hypothesize  that 
multiple  readings  can  exist  in  spite  of  hegemony,  none  argue  for  the  explicit,  necessary, 
and  important  connection  between  the  two  concepts.  This  research  attempts  to  add 
another  perspective  to  the  already  complex  understanding  of  the  navigation  of  cultural 
texts  by  a society. 

This  line  of  investigation  also  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  race  and 
mixed  race,  which  is  just  as  complex  as  the  concepts  addressed  above.  This  research 
builds  off  the  work  of  current  leading  scholars  of  mixed  race  and  media  (e.g.,  Donald 
Bogle,  Kent  A.  Ono,  Mark  P.  Orbe,  and  Karen  E.  Strother)  and  adds  science  fiction, 
situation  comedy,  and  soap  opera  to  the  list  of  areas  in  which  mixed-race  persons  appear 
on  television.  This  work  includes  the  television  locations  that  many  researchers 


The  listed  researchers  have  studied  biraciality  in  films  about  African  Americans,  in  documentary  film,  and 
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overlook  in  favor  of  more  “serious”  environments.  Finally,  this  research  provides  a 
triangulation  of  theory  in  an  attempt  to  provide  the  most  complete  understanding  of  the 
conditions  under  examination. 

This  research  also  strives  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  practical  body  of 
knowledge.  Most  population  studies  predict  that  the  United  States  will  be  a majority 
minority  nation  by  the  year  2050.  According  to  1990  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Non-Fiction 
recipient  Dale  Maharidge  (1999),  the  state  of  California  reached  this  status  in  1998 
(Maharidge,  1999,  p.  xvii).  Citing  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  U.S.  Census  Report,  Maharidge  predicted  that  Texas  will  follow  California  by  2015, 
and  Arizona,  New  York,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  will  follow  shortly 
thereafter  (Maharidge,  1999,  p.  3).  He  stated  that,  nationwide,  “the  demographic  trends 
show  that  nonwhites  will  double  as  a percentage  of  the  population  by  the  year  2050,  to 
nearly  4 out  of  10  Americans.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  whites  will  no  longer  be 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  United  States”  (Maharidge,  1999,  p.  17). 

This  increase  in  minority  residents  can  lead  to  greater  support  for  multiculturalism 
and  polyethnicity,  and  individuals  who  represent  internal  multiculturalism  stand  as 
positive  examples.  As  Maharidge  said,  “California  [is]  leading  the  way  to  a peaceful 
polyethnic  future,  with  love.  According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  there 
were  a record  number  of  births  to  interracial  couples  in  the  state — about  19  percent  of  all 
births  in  1996”  (Maharidge,  1999,  p.  xviii).  Davis  (1991)  placed  the  number  of  African- 
Americans  who  have  some  white  ancestry  at  approximately  90%.  Zack  (1993)  added 
that,  “The  majority  of  designated  black  Americans  are  of  mixed  black  and  white  race” 


in  television  miniseries  drama,  respectively. 
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(Zack,  1993,  p.  7).  Maria  P.  P.  Root  (1992)  listed  the  following  statistics  about  mixed 
race  in  the  United  States: 

Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  30-70%  of  African-Americans  by  multigenerational 
history  are  multiracial  (Clifford,  1989);  virtually  all  Latinos  (Fernandez,  1992) 
and  Filipinos  (Cordova,  1973)  are  multiracial,  as  are  the  majority  of  American 
Indians  (Wilson,  1992)  and  Native  Hawaiians  (Pacheco,  1990).  Even  a 
significant  proportion  of  White-identified  persons  are  of  multiracial  origins  (Alba 
& Chamlin,  1983).  The  ways  in  which  the  Census  Bureau  records  data  on  race 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  biracial  people,  let  alone 
multiracial  persons,  in  the  United  States.  Any  estimates  that  have  been  made  are 
conservative  (Root,  1992,  p.  9). 

As  a response  to  arguments  such  as  this,  the  2000  Census  included  a way  for 
people  of  mixed  race  to  designate  themselves  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  category, 
and  the  results  of  that  census  will  record  the  nationwide  increase  in  multiracial  or 
multiethnic  individuals.7  Thus,  as  the  United  States  today  does  not  resemble  the  United 
States  of  50  years  ago,  and  the  United  States  of  the  year  2050  will  not  resemble  the 
United  States  of  today,  research  topics  reflecting  the  changing  face  of  the  nation  will 
become  increasingly  important. 

This  research  attempts  to  fill  the  holes  in  the  literature  left  by  researchers  who 
chose  not  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  a strict  connection  between  hegemony  and 
polysemy,  and  neglected  the  study  of  the  televisual  construction  of  mixed  race,  especially 
within  the  genres  of  science  fiction,  situation  comedy,  and  soap  opera.  Each  of  these 
holes  must  be  filled.  It  is  important  to  study  the  ways  in  which  theories  develop,  or 
possibilities  for  new  relationships  between  theories,  because  change  and  evolution  are 
inherent  to  a theory’s  nature.  Donohew  and  Palmgreen  (1981)  listed  seven  steps  in  the 


The  most  recent  U.S.  National  Census  data  places  the  percentages  at  82.4%  white,  12.8%  black,  0.9% 
American  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut,  4%  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,  1 1.5%  Hispanic,  and  71.9%  white,  non- 
Hispanic.  Obviously,  these  statistics  show  overlap — one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  new  designation 
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development  of  a theory.  First,  one  must  observe  phenomena.  One  must  then  define  the 
concepts  related  to  the  phenomena  observed.  The  researcher  must  then  relate  concepts  to 
one  another  in  order  to  form  theoretic  propositions  (creating  relationships).  The 
researcher  must  provide  operational  definitions  for  the  concepts  and  relationships,  as  this 
is  where  the  testability  of  a theory  enters.  How  can  the  concepts  be  measured?  How  can 
they  be  manipulated  in  an  experimental  setting?  Finally,  the  researcher  must  state  her 
hypotheses  in  operational  terms,  design  a research  plan  and  methodology,  and  evaluate 
the  hypotheses  in  terms  of  the  outcome  (Donohew  & Palmgreen,  1981).  If  the  researcher 
decides  that  the  research  plan  and  the  method  are  appropriate,  then  she  applies  the  new 
knowledge  to  the  theory.  At  that  point,  the  theory  is  either  rejected  or  modified,  and  the 
process  starts  all  over  again  at  stage  one.  The  researcher  moves  back  and  forth  between 
data  and  theory  until  she  or  he  arrives  at  a theory  that  is  highly  explanatory,  and  that 
withstands  all  rigorous  challenges.  This  dissertation  is  an  attempt  to  modify  the  theories 
of  hegemony  and  polysemy  by  adding  knowledge  gained  from  testing  the  current 
hypotheses.  Studying  and  analyzing  theories  drives  the  cycle  of  knowledge  forward. 
Theories  are  the  building  blocks  of  science;  they  help  us  understand  the  world  around  us. 
As  society  moves  into  the  21st  century,  the  world  is  as  much  shaped  by  mass 
communication  as  mass  communication  is  shaped  by  the  world.  Thus,  the  best  way  to 
learn  about  the  new  and  ever-changing  world  is  to  learn  more  about  mass  communication 
theory. 

Studying  mass  communication  theory  leads  to  gaining  answers  to  even  more 
important  questions.  Studying  mass  communication  theory  allows  for  the  study  of  mass 


method — as  well  as  a skew  in  the  direction  of  white  majority.  Data  from  the  2000  Census  is  not  included 
in  this  dissertation. 
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communication  in  general.  According  to  McQuail  (1983),  it  is  important  to  study  media 
because  of  their  economic  contribution  to  industry,  their  influence  on  societal 
management  and  innovation,  the  fact  that  they  provide  a location  where  “the  affairs  of 
public  life  are  played  out,  both  nationally  and  internationally,”  and  because  of  their 
contribution  to  culture,  and  their  ability  to  dictate  “definitions  and  images  of  social  reality 
for  individuals  [and]  groups  and  societies”  (McQuail,  1983,  p.  3).  Studying  media  is 
studying  society  from  a specific  lens. 

Therefore,  this  dissertation  attempts  to  advance  the  cycle  of  knowledge  by  adding 
new  dimensions  to  mass  communication  theory,  and  to  current  ideas  about  entertainment 
media,  while  focusing  on  the  growing  mixed-race  segment  of  United  States  society,  a 
segment  that  will  become  very  important  in  years  to  come.  Chapter  2 provides  a deeper 
look  at  the  history  of  the  topic,  and  explains  further  the  importance  and  necessity  for  this 


line  of  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  study  of  mixed-race  representations  in  television  and  other  media,  while  not 
yet  an  established  and  completely  recognized  field,  continues  to  fascinate  the  academy 
with  its  importance.  Of  unique  importance  here  is  the  idea  that  if  we  do  not  study  the 
intersection  between  race  and  media,  we  have  no  way  of  recognizing  the  truth  amidst  the 
televised  lies.  Those  who  take  television  at  face  value  receive  a warped  perspective  of 
reality.  For  example,  instead  of  broadcasting  the  atrocities  of  the  racial  past  and  present, 
television  often  promotes  a race-  and  class-blind  view  of  the  world.  Jhally  and  Lewis 
(1992),  in  their  work  on  perceptions  of  The  Cosby  Show , mentioned,  “Social  barriers,  like 
class  or  race,  are  absent  from  this  world.  They  have  to  be.  To  acknowledge  such  barriers 
would  make  too  many  viewers  uncomfortable”  (Jhally  & Lewis,  1992,  p.  134).  In  other 
words,  the  reality  of  constructs  like  race  and  class  makes  people  uncomfortable,  and 
media  provide  a way  to  escape  that  reality.  Herman  Gray  (1995)  agreed,  and  added  that 
even  a program  like  A Different  World  (NBC),  a series  that  discussed  difficult  racial 
topics  such  as  divesting  from  South  Africa,  hiding  one’s  unique  cultural  manifestation 
and  conforming  with  the  mainstream  in  order  to  get  a job,  or  the  Clarence  Thomas/ Anita 
Hill  controversy,  continued  to  be  trapped  by  “cinematic  and  televisual  happy  endings” 
(Gray,  1995,  p.  1 1 1).  He  said,  “Although  the  show  managed  to  avoid  the  zero-sum  game 
of  universalism  versus  difference  within  blackness,  it  nevertheless  depended  on  liberal 
visions  and  happy  endings  to  achieve  its  remarkable  success”  (Gray,  1995,  p.  111).  Thus, 
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while  television  presents  race,  one  must  often  look  deeper  to  find  what  Gray  and  Jhally 
and  Lewis  would  consider  a true  racial  commentary. 

On  its  most  basic  level,  speaking  about  or  approaching  the  topic  of  race  does  not 
seem  difficult.  Michael  C.  Thornton,  in  his  essay,  “Is  Multiracial  Status  Unique?  The 
Personal  and  Social  Experience,”  said,  “Most  of  us  use  the  term  race  with  little  difficulty. 
We  can  even  describe  the  various  races,  usually  by  referring  to  physical  and  other  overt 
qualities”  (Thornton,  1992,  p.  321).  It  is  only  when  we  consider  race  on  a theoretical  or 
philosophical  level  that  our  confusions  and  disagreements  arise. 

While  the  academic  community  no  longer  regards  people  of  color  as  subhuman, 
some  individuals  continue  to  use  race  as  a term  of  biological  science,  not  social  science. 
Oscar  Gandy,  Jr.  (1998),  in  his  text  Communication  and  Race,  said,  “Although 
many. . .write  as  though  the  biological  basis  for  racial  distinctions  has  been  banished  by 
the  intervention  of  social  theory,  we  should  note  that  belief  in  a biological  basis  for  racial 
difference  has  not  yet  been  swept  away,”  (Gandy,  1998,  p.  37).  What  has  been  swept 
away  is  any  credibility  for  the  “sciences”  that  once  provided  “evidence”  of  the  decreased 
intelligence  of  people  of  color  through  the  study  of  the  shape  of  their  skulls,  or  the 
“policies”  that  declared  people  of  African  heritage  to  be  three-fifths  of  the  humans  that 
European  descendants  were.  Paul  Spickard  (1992)  showed  the  warped  logic  behind  these 
ideas.  He  said,  “If  races  were  pure. . .and  if  one  were  a member  of  the  race  at  the  top, 
then  it  was  essential  to  maintain  the  boundaries  that  defined  one’s  superiority,  to  keep 
people  from  the  lower  categories  from  slipping  surreptitiously  upward”  (Spickard,  1992, 
p.  1 5).  Spickard  suggested  that  dominant  groups  used  the  myth  of  biological  race 
politically,  to  maintain  superiority. 
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Most  current  research  on  the  topic  supports  the  idea  that  race  is  more  of  a social 
construction  and  less  of  an  indicator  of  subspecies  groups.  As  Thornton  (1992)  argued, 
there  is  no  such  biological  construct  as  race;  he  said,  “Biologists  and  geneticists  talk  of 
races  possessing  dissimilar  gene  pools,  revealed  as  obvious  physical  disparity. 
Furthermore,  these  gene  pools  are  not  distinct  and  in  fact  overlap.  Because  there  are  no 
such  things  as  pure  races,  technically  we  are  all  interracial”  (Thornton,  1992,  p.  322). 

Zack  (1993)  added  that,  “Racial  categories  are  primarily  cultural  categories:  The  facts  of 
human  biology  and  anthropology  do  not  support  a belief  in  the  existence  of  racial 
characteristics  as  traits,  which  for  any  given  race,  are  present  in  every  individual  member 
of  that  race”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  5). 

Scholars  such  as  Zack,  Thornton,  Davis,  and  Spickard  agreed  that  the  lines  and 

boundaries  between  the  races  are  fading,  partially  due  to  the  growing  number  of  mixed- 
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race  children.  Davis,  in  his  work  entitled  Who  is  Black?  One  Nation’s  Definition, 
argued  that  African-Americans  are  a “new  people,”  with  individuals  who  possess  skin 
colors  that  range  from  ebony  to  very  fair,  and  that  because  of  the  cultural  politics  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  United  States,  each  present  ethnic  group  “mixed”  with  each  other 
group,  producing  a “race”  of  people  that  were  biologically  mixed  from  the  beginning. 
Davis  stated  that  African-Americans,  for  example,  are  “derived  prominently  from  African 
black  populations,  but  with  a large  infusion  of  genes  from  European  white  peoples  and  a 
substantial  amount  from  American  Indians”  (Davis,  1991,  p.  21).  He  also  noted  that  the 
mere  existence  of  people  of  mixed  race  disproves  the  argument  for  basing  race  on  a strict 
biological  basis,  stating,  “The  fact  that  reproduction  occurs  across  racial  lines 


However,  under  this  view,  even  using  the  term  “mixed  race”  seems  outdated  and  incorrect,  since  this 
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demonstrates  that  all  human  beings  belong  to  the  same  species”  (Davis,  1991,  p.  20). 
Spickard  seemed  to  agree,  and  stated  that,  “Biologically  speaking,  we  are  all  mixed.  That 
is,  we  all  have  genetic  material  from  a variety  of  populations,  and  we  all  exhibit  physical 
characteristics  that  testify  to  mixed  ancestry.  Biologically  speaking,  there  never  have 
been  any  pure  races”  (Spickard,  1992,  p.  20).  Those  who  advocate  racial  differences  as 
biological  in  nature  would  certainly  be  distraught  to  hear  that  current  research  suggests 
that  biologically,  all  humans  belong  to  the  same  race. 

Thus,  after  centuries  of  natural  science  insisting  on  biological  differences  between 
the  races,  and  biological  (innate)  superiorities  of  one  race  over  another,  most  participants 
(Davis,  1991;  IijimaHall,  1992;  Root,  1992;  Spickard,  1992;  Thornton,  1992;  Zack, 

1993)  in  the  scientific  (natural  and  social)  community  support  the  idea  that  race  is  not  a 
natural  category,  but  rather  a social  category.  Zack  stated  that,  “there  are  too  many 
variables  in  genetic  combinations,  including  mutation,  for  individuals  to  breed  ‘true  to 
type’  over  long  periods  of  time.  The  scientific  consensus  that  there  are  three  main  human 
racial  groups  is  grudging,  at  best”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  15).  The  differences  between  the  races 
are  real,  but  they  are  not  created  by  our  genes  or  our  blood.  Race  is  an  idea  or  a 
descriptor  that  we  have  used  to  make  the  world  make  sense.  Racial  kinds  are  separations 
that  we  designed  to  help  us  figure  out  our  own  locations.  Race  did  not  create  us;  we 
created  race. 

However,  we  should  not  be  blindingly  proud  of  our  creation.  Race  is  like 
Frankenstein’s  monster:  a beautiful  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  knowledgeable,  but  a 
rampant,  frightening  beast  to  the  general  townspeople.  Race,  while  not  a natural  kind,  is 
not  even  a good  social  kind.  Zack,  a professor  of  philosophy,  noted  that  in  order  to  be  a 


research  advocates  a position  that  considers  everyone  “mixed  race. 
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good  social  kind,  a concept  must  have  clear  and  uniform  criteria.  According  to  Zack,  the 
concept  of  physical  race  fails  this  test.  She  said  that,  “because  racial  designations  have 
important  consequences  in  the  lives  of  individuals  so  designated,  this  lack  of  clarity  and 
uniformity  means  that  racial  designations  based  on  the  ordinary  concept  of  race  are  not 
fair”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  15).  She  concluded,  “Thus  there  are  no  racial  essences  which  give 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  race,  there  are  no  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  racial 
membership,  and  races  are  not  natural  kinds”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  17).  However,  Zack 
recognized  the  lack  of  a “sustained  objection  to  ordinary  racial  designations,”  which 
shows  a lack  of  agreement  even  on  the  matter  of  race  being  a social  kind.  Race,  as  a 
concept,  continues  to  confuse  and  frustrate  researchers. 

No  one  definition  of  race  stands  above  any  other.  Agreement  cannot  be  reached 
on  the  existence  or  degree  of  importance  of  race.  Michael  Levin  (1997),  in  Why  Race 
Matters:  Race  Differences  and  What  They  Mean,  stated  that,  “Ironically,  denial  of  the 
reality  of  race  often  prefaces  a denunciation  of  race  bias,  with  little  explanation  given  of 
how  people  can  respond  to  a trait  that  no  one  possesses  and  no  one  understands”  (Levin, 
1997,  p.  19).  One  can  only  say  that  though  scholars  cannot  agree  about  its  origins, 
implications,  or  applications,  the  construct  of  race  exists,  and  race  does  matter. 

Thus,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  study  of  race,  especially  the  study  of  mixed 
race,  and  especially  in  a context  that  becomes  more  complex  with  the  addition  of  locating 
the  study  in  the  realm  of  television,  and  especially  when  the  research  question  concerns 
the  construction  of  bi-  or  multiraciality  in  different  television  genres,  we  must  first 
examine  the  idea  of  social  construction.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  something 
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is  “constructed”?  How  is  race,  as  a concept,  socially  constructed,  and  how  exactly  does 
the  process  of  social  construction  work? 

Social  Construction  of  Race 

To  understand  social  construction,  one  must  first  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
discussion  of  anything  “social”  refers  to  more  than  one  individual.  The  relevant 
statement  might  apply  to  an  individual  eventually,  but  anything  social,  by  definition, 
begins  with  more  than  one.  Alexander  Rosenberg,  in  his  text  Philosophy  of  Social 
Science  (1995),  said,  “Social  science  is  more  than  the  study  of  individual  actions.  In  fact, 
to  the  extent  that  actions  are  the  result  of  following  rules,  they  must  involve  other  people. 
For  rules  come  with  enforcement  clauses,  and  enforcement  requires  others”  (Rosenberg, 
1995,  p.  100).  So,  to  talk  about  the  mechanisms  that  create  social  rules,  one  must  first 
consider  the  society  of  individuals.  Then,  one  must  recognize  that  the  society  of 
individuals  creates  the  rules  that  create  the  society.  This  argument  seems  rather  circular, 
but  the  logic  holds.  Rosenberg  said,  “once  we  recognize  that  institutions  and  social  rules 
are  constructed  out  of  rules,  our  whole  attitude  toward  society  must  change”  (Rosenberg, 
1995,  p.  100). 

The  idea  of  individual  participation  in  the  creation  of  society  is  central. 

Rosenberg  said, 

Do  social  institutions  represent  the  operation  of  forces  beyond  individual  control, 
whose  origins  are  not  in  human  choice,  whose  continued  existence  is  also  beyond 
our  control,  and  whose  character  controls  and  constrains  our  social  behavior?  Or 
are  the  features  that  characterize  a society  dependent  on  the  choices  and  actions  of 
its  members,  so  that  by  choosing  differently,  we  may  change  society?  People 
who  hold  the  latter  view  often  describe  social  roles  that  appear  to  constrain  people 
as  “constructions”  or  the  results  of  “negotiation”  (Rosenberg,  1995,  p.  101). 
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Thus,  social  institutions  are,  to  a certain  degree,  within  the  control  of  the 
individuals  within  the  society.  Rosenberg  argued  that  even  if  individuals  claim  no 
control  in  their  present,  they  cannot  deny  control  in  their  past.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
argue  that  social  institutions  exist  above  law,  regulation,  support,  and/or  participation. 

The  participants  make  or  break  social  institutions.  Rosenberg  also  said,  “To  say  that 
social  institutions  are  ‘constructed’  means  roughly  that  they  do  not  exist  independent  of 
people’s  actions,  beliefs,  and  desires — their  reasons  for  acting”  (Rosenberg,  1995,  p. 

101).  Social  construction,  plain  and  simple,  refers  to  creation  by  the  relevant  society.  To 
say  that  something  is  socially  constructed  means  that  the  individuals  in  a society  created 
the  “thing,”  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Peter  Berger  and  Thomas  Luckmann  (1967),  in  their  work  entitled  The  Social 
Construction  of  Reality,  argued  that,  “Identity  is  a phenomenon  that  emerges  from  the 
dialectic  between  individual  and  society.  Identity  types,  on  the  other  hand,  are  social 
products  {tout  court),  relatively  stable  elements  of  objective  social  reality”  (Berger  & 
Luckmann,  1967,  p.  174).  They  also  said  that,  “Identity  remains  unintelligible  unless  it  is 
located  in  a world.  Any  theorizing  about  identity — and  about  specific  identity  types — 
must  therefore  occur  within  the  framework  of  the  theoretical  interpretation  within  which 
it  and  they  are  located”  (Berger  & Luckmann,  1967,  p.  174).  In  other  words,  identity 
types  have  no  meaning  unless  considered  within  the  relevant  society. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  for  race?  Is  race  one  of  the  institutions  in  United  States 
society  that  we  constructed?  Are  racial  identity  types  socially  constructed?  The 
overwhelming  response  appears  to  be  yes.  African-American  scholar  Cornel  West 
agreed,  stating  that,  “Blackness  has  no  meaning  outside  of  a system  of  race-conscious 
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people  and  practices”  (West,  1993,  p.  39).  West  directly  applies  Berger  and  Luckmann’s 

logic  to  the  reality  of  racial  groups.  Paula  S.  Rothenberg,  in  her  tome  Race.  Class,  and 

Gender  in  the  United  States:  An  Integrated  Study  (1998),  said  that  constructs  such  as 

race,  class,  gender,  sexuality,  and  age  are  frequently  used,  and  have  always  been  used,  in 

deciding  how  a society  will  function.  She  said, 

Every  society  grapples  with  the  question  of  how  to  distribute  its  wealth,  power, 
and  opportunities.  In  some  cases  the  distribution  is  relatively  egalitarian  and  in 
others  it  is  dramatically  unequal.  Those  societies  that  tend  toward  a less 
egalitarian  distribution  have  adopted  various  ways  to  apportion  privilege;  some 
have  used  age,  others  have  used  ancestry.  U.S.  society,  like  many  others,  places  a 
priority  on  sex  and  race.  To  this  end,  race  and  gender  difference  have  been 
portrayed  as  unbridgeable  and  immutable”  (Rothenberg,  1998,  p.  7). 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  uses  the  constructs  of  race  and  sex  in  its 

decisions  about  who  gets  what.  Race  and  sex,  while  having  some  phenotypical  solidity, 

were  described  as  being  genotypically  real,  since  that  mode  of  description  suited  the 

purposes  of  this  society’s  creators  better  than  the  first  kind  of  description. 

Thus,  from  a very  early  point  (not  only  in  United  States  history,  but  the  history  of 

the  modem  world,  as  just  mentioned),  race  became  useful  as  a descriptor  and  separator  in 

its  role  as  a biological  construct.  This  view  of  race  as  a scientific  category  may  have  held 

considerable  favor  up  until  roughly  the  late  1960s,  but  since  that  time,  several  researchers 

have  begun  to  question  the  idea  of  race  as  a discrete  biological  construct,  while  still 

recognizing  phenotypical  differences.  Rothenberg  said, 

The  claim  that  race  is  a social  construction  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  obvious 
differences  in  skin  color  and  physical  characteristics  that  people  manifest.  It 
simply  sees  these  differences  on  a continuum  of  diversity  rather  than  as  reflecting 
innate  genetic  differences  among  peoples.  Scientists  have  long  argued  that  all 
human  beings  are  descended  from  a common  stock”  (Rothenberg,  1998,  p.  10). 
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Davis  added  that,  “it  is  the  social  and  legal  definition  of  the  black  population  in 
the  United  States  that  has  counted,  not  its  scientific  accuracy”  (Davis,  1991,  p.  18).  He 
continued  by  saying,  “Human  races  are  subspecies  groups , not  completely  discrete 
categories,  and  were  so  even  before  miscegenation”  (emphasis  added)  (Davis,  1991,  p. 
20).  Davis  argued  strongly  against  the  idea  of  race  as  a biological  construct,  and  placed 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  process  by  which  a person  becomes  defined  as  one  race  or 
another  is  societal,  social,  legal,  and  political,  but  not  scientific.  These  are  the  ways  that 
race  is  socially  constructed.  Illustrating  these  ways  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  we  are 
biological  creatures.  Discussing  the  social  construction  of  race  simply  shows  that  we  are 
biological  creatures  that  behave  in  a social  manner,  and  that  our  real  biological 
differences  have  real  social  consequences. 

The  American  Anthropological  Association  (AAA)  released  a position  on  the 
nature  of  race  stating  that  commonly  accepted  “racial”  groupings  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  roughly  6%  of  their  genetic  material.  In  other  words,  greater  variation  exists 
within  races  than  between  them.  The  AAA  noted  that  race  has  become  a worldview,  or  a 
body  of  myths  that  affect  society’s  ideas  about  human  differences.  These  myths  brought 
the  concepts  of  physical  appearance  and  behavior  together  into  one  construct,  a 
biologically-unsound  way  for  humans  to  relate  to  each  other.  Joe  Feagin  and  Heman 
Vera  (1995)  describe  these  myths  as  “sincere  fictions,”  or  “unfeigned  and  genuine” 
negative  beliefs  about  minority  groups  (African  Americans,  in  their  reference),  which 
“wastes”  the  sum  of  human  talent  and  resources,  prioritizing  only  the  contributions  of 
Americans  descended  from  Europeans  (Feagin  & Vera,  1995,  p.  xi).  To  the  AAA,  and 
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Feagin  and  Vera,  race  has  little  or  no  meaning  outisde  of  racism,  another  way  of  relating 
(albeit  an  ugly  and  “wasteful”  way). 

Several  researchers  have  noticed  the  contribution  of  the  mixed-race  individual, 
and  they  now,  too,  think  of  race  as  more  of  a social  construction  and  less  of  an  indicator 
of  subspecies  groups.  As  Thornton  argued,  there  is  no  such  biological  construct  as  race; 
he  stated,  “Biologists  and  geneticists  talk  of  races  possessing  dissimilar  gene  pools, 
revealed  as  obvious  physical  disparity.  Furthermore,  these  gene  pools  are  not  distinct  and 
in  fact  overlap.  Because  there  are  no  such  things  as  pure  races,  technically  we  are  all 
interracial”  (Thornton,  1992,  p.  322). 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  currently  very  concerned  with  race  and  mixed 
race  (evidenced  by  factors  like  the  obsession  over  openly  mixed-race  celebrities  like 
singer  Mariah  Carey  or  golfer  Tiger  Woods,  or  the  existence  of  the  new  multiracial  mode 
of  designation  on  the  2000  census)  shows  that  the  discussion  is  relevant,  and  that  the 
mixed-race  factor  complicates  the  discussion  (Polumbaum  & Wieting,  1999).  However, 
while  adding  complication,  the  inclusion  of  discussion  of  mixed-race  people  also  adds 
clarity.  By  noticing  that  human  beings  have  the  ability  to  pass  their  racialized  genes 
across  supposed  racial  boundaries,  the  “race  is  not  a social  construction”  position  seems 
harder  to  hold. 

We  find  ourselves  able  to  move  away  from  the  discussion  of  biology,  and  the  way 
mixed-race  individuals  affect  the  discussion  of  biology  by  looking  to  the  issue  of 
ethnicity.  Rothenberg  said, 

The  claim  that  race  is  a social  construction  takes  issue  with  the  once  popular 
belief  that  people  were  bom  into  different  races  with  innate,  biologically  based 
differences  in  intellect,  temperament,  and  character.  The  idea  of  ethnicity,  in 
contrast  to  race,  focuses  on  the  shared  social/cultural  experiences  and  heritages  of 
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various  groups  and  divides  or  categorizes  them  according  to  these  shared 
experiences  and  traits.  The  important  difference  here  is  that  those  who  talk  of 
race  and  racial  identity  believe  that  they  are  dividing  people  according  to 
biological  or  genetic  similarities  and  differences,  whereas  those  who  talk  of 
ethnicity  simply  point  to  commonalities  that  are  understood  as  social,  not 
biological,  in  origin  (Rothenberg,  1998,  p.  9). 

Thus,  discussing  ethnicity,  and  making  clear  the  difference  between  race  and  ethnicity, 

adds  credibility  to  the  assertion  that  race  is  socially  constructed. 

The  argument  stands  that  while  the  history  of  the  modem  world  would  have  us 

point  to  the  biological  hierarchy  of  race,  and  while  some  discussion  is  still  afforded  to  the 

biological  differences  that  each  race  manifests,  most  current  research  (including  that 

which  focuses  on  the  mixed-race  individual)  asserts  that  race  is  nothing  more  than  a 

social  construction.  Rothenberg  said  this  well:  “It  is  not  difference  itself  that  leads  to 

subordination,  but  the  interpretation  of  difference.  It  is  the  assigning  of  a value  to  a 

particular  difference  in  a way  that  discredits  an  individual  or  group  to  the  advantage  of 

another  that  transforms  mere  difference  into  deficiency”  (Rothenberg,  1998,  p.  11). 

While  we  are  indeed  different,  and  our  differences  do  seem  to  fall  into  certain  categories, 

it  is  not  our  differences  alone  that  motivate  us.  It  is  the  value  that  we  have  historically 

placed  on  those  differences. 

Omi  and  Winant  reached  the  same  conclusion.  They  said,  “Race  is  indeed  a pre- 
eminently sociohistorical  concept.  Racial  categories  and  the  meaning  of  race  are  given 
concrete  expression  by  the  specific  social  relations  and  historical  context  in  which  they 
are  embedded”  (Omi  & Winant,  1998,  p.  15).  So,  not  only  must  individuals  pay  attention 
to  the  fact  that  differences  with  assigned  values  now  exist,  but  the  assigned  values  were 
assigned  long  ago,  and  the  assignment  and  the  aftermath  from  the  assignment  of  values 
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provides  a deep  history  that  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  are  to  understand  the  current 
position. 

Omi  and  Winant  also  mentioned  that  the  process  is  not  now,  nor  will  it  soon  be,  at 
a standstill.  The  process  that  created  (or  constructed)  our  current  modes  of  behavior  is 
ongoing.  They  said, 

The  meaning  of  race  is  defined  and  contested  throughout  society,  in  both 
collective  action  and  personal  practice.  In  the  process,  racial  categories 
themselves  are  formed,  transformed,  destroyed  and  re-formed.  We  use  the  term 
racial  formation  to  refer  to  the  process  by  which  social,  economic  and  political 
forces  determine  the  content  and  importance  of  racial  categories,  and  by  which 
they  are  in  turn  shaped  by  racial  meanings.  Crucial  to  this  formulation  is  the 
treatment  of  race  as  a central  axis  of  social  relations  which  cannot  be  subsumed 
under  or  reduced  to  some  broader  category  or  conception  (Omi  and  Winant,  1 998, 

p.  16). 

The  most  important  point  here  is  that,  “Rather  than  being  ‘given’  in  nature,  [racial 
differences]  are  culturally  constructed  differences  that  reflect  and  perpetuate  the 
prevailing  distribution  of  power  and  privilege  in  a society,  and  they  change  as  other 
aspects  of  social,  political,  and  economic  life  evolve”  (Rothenberg,  1998,  p.  8).  Even  the 
actual  physical  differences  that  persons  from  various  ethnic  backgrounds  present  can  be 
traced  back  to  social  science,  according  to  William  B.  Provine  (1973).  Provine  said, 
“Geneticists  and  the  public  should  realize  that  the  science  of  genetics  is  often  closely 
intertwined  with  social  attitudes  and  political  considerations”  (Provine,  1973,  p.  796). 

It  appears  that  biologically,  the  argument  for  the  non-social  construction  of  race 
rhetoric  cannot  find  support.  As  Zack  stated  in  Race  and  Mixed  Race  (1993),  “In  logical, 
causal  terms,  there  are  no  necessary,  necessary  and  sufficient,  or  sufficient  racial 
characteristics,  or  genes  for  such  characteristics,  which  every  member  of  a race  has” 
(Zack,  1993,  p.  14).  According  to  Zack,  if  one  does  not  consider  race  to  be  a social 
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construction,  if  one  does  not  appreciate  the  ways  by  which  race  is  socially  constructed, 
then  that  individual  is  simply  incorrect.  The  argument  is  over.  As  illustrated  above,  race 
as  a biological  construct  would  require  necessary  and  sufficient  characteristics.  Race 
cannot,  and  has  not  ever  been  able  to,  comply  with  this  request.  Zack  said  that  most 
criticism  of  the  concept  of  physical  race  centers  on  this  idea. 

Zack’s  argument,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  focused  on  two  main  ideas. 
She  said,  “First,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  concepts  of  things  such  as  chairs  are  expanded  and 
reinvented;  but  this  expansion  and  reinvention  are  very  important  with  concepts  of 
people,  which  determine  how  those  people  will  be  treated”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  16). 

Basically,  the  ways  in  which  we  conceptualize  items  like  chairs  cannot  apply  to  humans. 
Zack  also  noted,  “Second,  concepts  of  cats  and  trees  remain  valid  or  appropriate  without 
a cat  or  tree  essence,  because  there  are  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  beings 
must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  counted  as  cats  or  trees”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  16).  Again,  the  rules 
do  not  apply  to  humans,  as  there  is  such  a thing  as  a human  “essence.”  Lions  are  a 
natural  kind,  because  they  meet  the  conditions  that  are  required  for  admission  to  cat 
status  and  great  cat  sub-status  and  lion  sub-sub-status.  The  person  attempting  to  place 
humans  into  distinct  and  certain  statuses  and  sub-statuses  will  have  a difficult  (read: 
impossible)  task. 

Being  a person  of  mixed  race  herself,  Zack  recognized  that  “the  existence  of 
individuals  who  appear  to  be  racially  pure  does  not  rescue  the  concept  of  race,  because 
this  concept  requires  that  the  majority  of  humans  be  and  always  have  been  racially  pure. 
And  racial  purity  is  not  a general  truth  about  the  human  condition”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  17). 
Reflecting  on  the  earlier  assertion  that  there  are  no  true  pure  races,  Zack  seemed  to  agree 
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that  since  we  are  all  technically  interracial,  the  idea  of  biological  race  ventures  further 
into  the  realm  of  the  ridiculous. 

In  summary,  Zack  reminded  the  reader  that  “if  the  existence  of  certain  human 
beings  causes  problems  for  certain  concepts  or  systems  of  categorization,  then  it  is  the 
concepts  or  systems  of  categorization  and  not  the  human  existants  which  need  to  be 
criticized  and  changed”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  17).  In  other  words,  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of 
study  is  actually  a waste  of  time,  as  the  problem  has  (in  Zack’s  opinion)  been  solved. 

Understanding  the  social  construction  of  race  is  the  first  step  toward 
understanding  the  ways  in  which  the  entertainment  industry  uses  race  for  its  own  means. 
Before  this  dissertation  focuses  on  the  research  questions  at  hand,  it  must  first  look  to  the 
past  and  uncover  what  is  known  about  race  and  entertainment  media,  beginning  with  an 
examination  of  mixed  race  and  film  and  concluding  with  a brief  discussion  of  the  existing 
works  on  mixed  race  and  television.9 

Mixed  Race  and  Entertainment  Media 

Most  of  the  history  of  mixed  race  and  film  centers  on  the  idea  and  uses  the 
concept  of  the  “tragic  mulatto,”  a male  or  female  of  mixed  ethnic  heritage  who  is  tragic 
because  of  that  dual  or  multiple  heritage.  To  be  “pure”  is  to  be  happy;  to  be  mixed  is  to 
be  tragic  (Bogle,  1994,  p.  9). 

The  image  of  the  tragic  mulatto,  while  not  as  omnipresent  in  early  United  States 
films  as  the  images  of  the  Uncle  Toms,  bucks,  coons,  or  mammies,  became  a 
“moviemaker’s  darling”  and  appeared  frequently,  from  Birth  of  a Nation  (1915)  to 
movies  like  Imitation  of  Life  and  Pinky  (1934  and  1949,  respectively).  These  films 
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presented  characters  that  were  either  mixed-race  (black  and  white)  and  confused, 
maladjusted,  and  angry,  or  lighter-skinned  African-Americans  attempting  to  pass  for 
white.  If  a film  dealt  with  the  topic  of  mixed  race  or  miscegenation  at  all,  the  situation 
was  usually  grim  and  the  ending  was  most  likely  “tragic.” 

Of  the  origins  of  the  cinematic  tragic  mulatto,  African-American  film  historian 
Donald  Bogle  said, 

One  of  the  type’s  earliest  appearances  was  in  The  Debt  (1912),  a two-reeler  about 
the  Old  South.  A white  man’s  wife  and  his  black  mistress  bear  him  children  at 
the  same  time.  Growing  up  together,  the  white  son  and  the  mulatto  daughter  fall 
in  love  and  decide  to  marry,  only  to  have  their  relationship  revealed  to  them  at  the 
crucial  moment.  Their  lives  are  thus  ruined  not  only  because  they  are  brother  and 
sister  but  also — and  here  was  the  catch — because  the  girl  has  a drop  of  black 
blood!  (Bogle,  1994,  p.  9). 

This  kind  of  plot  involving  the  tragic  mulatto — a person,  usually  a female, 
discovers  she  has  black  blood  and  her  life  is  ruined — appeared  second  in  frequency  only 
to  the  kind  of  plot  in  which  the  person,  knowing  and  ashamed  of  the  knowledge  that  she 
has  black  blood  running  in  her  veins,  attempts  to  deny  or  hide  her  black  heritage  and 
“pass”  for  white  in  the  larger  society.  In  these  kinds  of  stories,  the  tragedy  ensues  when 
the  mulatto’s  secret  is  uncovered.  Bogle,  in  his  discussion  of  the  “passing”  mulatto,  said, 
“Usually  the  mulatto  is  made  likable — even  sympathetic  (because  of  her  white  blood,  no 
doubt) — and  the  audience  believes  that  the  girl’s  life  could  have  been  productive  and 
happy  had  she  not  been  a ‘victim  of  divided  racial  inheritance’”  (Bogle,  1996,  p.  9). 

Bogle  did  not  mention  the  difference  between  male  and  female  “tragic  mulattoes” 
because  normally,  the  male  mulatto  does  not  appear  tragic  at  all.  For  example,  the  male 
mulatto  in  Birth  of  a Nation  (1915),  Silas  Lynch,  was  made  evil  and  deceptive  and 


9 The  discussion  of  mixed  race  and  television  will  be  brief,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  importance,  as  the 
subject  is  most  relevant.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  existing  works  on  the  subject  is  fairly  small,  which 
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disloyal,  even  lecherous  and  dangerous.  He  is  not  tragic,  because  sympathy  accompanies 
tragedy,  and  no  one  feels  any  sympathy  for  the  male  mulatto. 

Many  of  the  types,  such  as  the  Uncle  Tom,  the  Black  Buck,  and  the  Mammy, 
have  all  but  disappeared  in  film,  having  no  real  connection  to  modem  politics, 
interactions,  or  issues.  However,  the  idea  of  the  tragic  mulatto  seems  to  haunt  today’s 
African-American  and  mainstream  film.  Today’s  tragic  mulatto  has  not  changed  or  gone 
through  any  kind  of  significant  or  positive  modem  recreation.  Rather,  she  is  still  as 
internally  traumatized,  confused,  and  maladjusted  as  she  was  when  motion  pictures  were 
first  created.  Films  such  as  Pinky  (1949),  Imitation  of  Life  (1934),  and  Lost  Boundaries 
(1949)  placed  mixed  race  in  the  suburbs,  manifested  in  families  or  individuals  trying  to 
pass  for  white.  Films  such  as  Angel  Heart  (1987),  Flashdance  (1983),  and  Quest  for  Fire 
(1981)  moved  mixed  race  into  the  1980s  by  stripping  mixed-race  individuals  of  their 
racial  characteristics  and  turning  them  into  “non-racials.”10  Thus,  we  find  that  the  “tragic 
mulatto”  type  did  not  fade  away  with  the  image  of  the  pickaninny  and  the  Uncle  Tom 
type.  Rather,  the  tragic  mulatto  lives  on  in  today’s  films,  and  has  crossed  over  into  the 
realm  of  television. 

In  that  realm,  representations  of  bi-  or  multiraciality  are  few.  When  mixed  race 
does  appear  on  the  small  screen,  it  usually  manifests  itself  in  a form  commonly 
recognized  as  a combination  of  African  and  European  heritage.  In  other  words,  mixed 
race  on  television  comes  in  mostly  black  and  white.  Why  is  this  so? 

First,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  popular  memory  of  race  in  the  United  States 
brings  images  of  the  conflict  between  African-Americans  and  European-Americans  to 


in  turn  limits  the  possible  avenues  for  discussion  here. 

10  Bogle’s  concept  of  the  non-racial  is  critical  to  this  work,  and  will  be  discussed  at  length  below. 
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mind.  European  treatment  of  other  racial  groups  sticks  with  most  people  as  the  one  part 
of  the  founding  of  this  country  that  inspires  more  embarrassment  than  pride  in  its 
citizens.1 1 The  thought  of  the  attempted  genocide  of  Native  Americans  will  occur  to 
some  people  when  they  are  asked  to  consider  the  topic  of  race  and  the  birth  of  this  nation, 
but  more  often  than  not,  that  person’s  thoughts  will  eventually  turn  to  the  relationship 
between  Africans  and  the  Europeans  who  brought  them  to  these  shores.  More  than  any 
other  association  between  races,  the  link  between  Africans  and  Europeans  and  their 
American  descendants  has  shaped  our  concept  of  race  in  the  United  States.  When  former 
president  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  “a  house  divided  against  itself,”  he  meant  the 
division  between  the  North  and  the  South,  a division  with  slavery  at  its  roots,  a division 

that  produced  ramifications  that  we  still  feel  today.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  “the 

1 2 

race  problem”  refers  to  the  problematic  relationship  between  blacks  and  whites. 

Therefore,  it  makes  sense  that  popular  memory  or  ideas  of  mixed  race  should 
revolve  around  people  who  have  one  African-American  parent  and  one  European- 
American  parent.  The  tragic  mulatto,  discussed  above,  refers  to  only  this  combination  of 
heritage.13  While  children  bom  of  a European/Native  American  or  Native 
American/African  union  inspired  questions  and  curiosity,  it  was  only  the  African- 
American/European  child  that  was  bom  of  a forbidden  union,  which  placed  that  child  at 


1 1 Zack  says,  “It  has  been  acknowledged  for  a long  time  that  there  are  racial  problems  concerning  black 
people  and  white  people  in  the  United  States”  (Zack,  1993,  p.  3). 

12  In  1968,  the  Kemer  Commission  released  a report  stating  that  racial  lines  in  the  United  States  were 
indeed  divided  along  the  lines  of  Black  and  White.  The  report  neglected  to  mention  the  increased  number 
of  Asian  and  Mexican  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  nor  did  the  report  mention  the  previous  century’s 
genocide  of  Native  American  people. 

13  There  are  names  for  mixed  race  individuals  of  other  combinations  of  heritage,  such  as  “mestiza,” 
meaning  Latin  and  European/European-American,  and  “hapa,”  meaning  Asian  American  or  Pacific 
Islander  and  European/European-American. 
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the  top  of  the  interest  pile.  It  is  no  surprise  that  even  today,  “biracial”  is  almost 
synonymous  with  “black  and  white.” 

Even  though  early  authors  and  opinion  leaders  concerned  themselves  with  only 
African-Americans  and  European-Americans  when  they  discussed  miscegenation, 
statistics  show  that  people  of  black  and  white  mixed  heritage  are  among  the  smallest 
group  of  interracial  people  in  this  country.  In  his  article  about  the  rise  of  interracial 
couples  being  the  signal  of  the  beginning  of  a blending  trend,  Robert  Suro  (1999)  said 
that,  “out-marriage  rates  remain  low  for  blacks,  roughly  a third  of  the  rates  for  Hispanics 
and  Asians”  (Suro,  1999,  p.  58). 14  Suro  said  that  “there  are  nearly  three  million  mixed 
marriages — about  five  percent  of  all  married  couples,  compared  to  three  percent  in 
1980,”  and  he  places  black/white  marriages  as  the  second  smallest  group,  above  only 
“other,”  at  nine  percent  of  all  mixed-race  marriages.  Hispanic/white  marriages  are  the 
most  frequent,  at  52%,  with  Asian/white  unions  following  at  19%,  and  a surprising  third 
place  finish  for  Native  American/white  marriages  at  12%  (Suro,  1999).  It  seems  silly  that 
with  the  large  (and  growing)  number  of  mixed  marriages  of  other  combinations  (and  the 
certainty  of  a respectively  large  and  growing  number  of  mixed-race  children  of  other 
combinations),  that  people  should  still  think  mostly  of  the  black  and  white  fusion  when 
we  think  of  mixed  race,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  so. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  odd  to  blame  our  modem  national  obsession  on 
black/white  mixed-race  individuals  on  our  related  obsessions  of  the  past,  including  the 
taboo  nature  of  the  union,  the  questions  about  the  motivations  behind  that  union 


14  Of  course,  this  statistic  does  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  mixed  race  children  bom  to  unmarried 
couples.  Data  from  the  most  recent  U.S.  Census  should  prove  helpful  in  determining  the  actual  number  of 
mixed  race  people,  whether  their  parents  be  married  or  unmarried,  because  that  data  focuses  on  actual 
children,  not  the  possibility  of  children  from  an  interracial  marriage. 
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(curiosity,  lust,  forced  aggression,  etc.),  and  the  eventual  unique,  telling  appearance  of  the 
child.  That  unique  appearance  could  have  a great  deal  to  contribute  to  the  behavior  and 
“identity”  of  the  individual.  The  more  the  person  resembles  her  African-American  side, 
the  more  she  is  likely  to  behave  like  and  empathize  with  African-Americans.17  Behavior, 
identity,  empathy,  and  understanding  are  also  affected  by  the  situation  and  enviromnent 
in  which  the  child  is  raised.  If  a biracial  child  is  raised  by  her  African-American  parent 
only,  it  is  likely  that  she  will  develop  a strong  African-American  persona.  If  the  African- 
American  parent  is  not  present,  the  child  may  still  develop  an  African-American  identity 
or  understanding,  especially  if  she  appears  to  be  African-American.1'’  If  the  child  does 
not  resemble  an  African-American,  and  the  African-American  parent  is  not  present,  the 
child  will  most  likely  have  trouble  in  developing  as  an  African-American,  and  might 
develop  an  identity  lacking  a racial  component  (Iijima  Hall,  1992;  Jacobs,  1992;  Kich, 
1992). 17 

As  with  many  ideas  that  United  States  society  becomes  obsessed  with  (such  as 
gender,  sexuality,  class,  etc.),  our  public  understanding  of  this  concept  manifests  itself  in 
television.  In  their  discussion  of  Alex  Haley’s  Queen.  Orbe  and  Strother  (1996) 


13  The  idea  of  “identity”  as  the  term  to  define  the  way  a person  feels  about  herself  or  himself  in  reference  to 
others  is  somewhat  antiquated  and  flawed.  The  concept  of  “identity”  falls  victim  to  the  same  ideologies 
that  have  resulted  in  the  slow  understanding  of  the  nature  of  biraciality.  In  identity,  there  are  boxes,  and  the 
biracial  person  may  either  mark  one  box  or  the  other.  The  concepts  of  empathy  and  recognition,  the  ability 
to  recognize  something  similar  to  one’s  self  in  someone  else,  suit  our  discussion  much  better  than  that  of 
identity,  as  they  are  fluid  and  they  can  accommodate  change.  However,  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  body  of 
literature,  this  essay  will  refer  to  “identity,”  not  under  the  rigid,  widely  accepted  definition,  but  under  the 
broader,  more  inclusive  and  fluid  definition  presented  here  that  includes  empathy  and  recognition.  For 
more  on  biracial  identification  matters,  please  see  James  H.  Jacobs,  “Identity  Development  in  Biracial 
Children”  (1992),  and  Christine  C.  Iijima-Hall,  “Coloring  Outside  the  Lines”  (1992). 

16  Admittedly,  the  idea  of  “looking”  African-American  is  flawed  and  problematic,  and  rather  archaic,  but 
the  fact  that  people  are  still  classified  based  on  their  phenotype  remains. 

17  This  “lack  of  a racial  identity”  is  a stage  in  White  racial  identity  development,  as  discussed  by  Dr.  Janet 
E.  Helms  (1992).  Again,  please  note  that  discussing  a person’s  way  of  understanding  herself  or  himself  as 
“identity”  is  not  accepted  by  this  author,  but  the  idea  of  “identity”  is  a necessary  mention  here. 
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considered  how  television  has  approached  the  “identification”  and  marginalization  of 
mixed-race  people  on  television.  They  said,  “A  common  media  frame  portrays  bi-ethnic 
characters  so  that  viewers  perceived  them  as  uni-ethnic,  even  though  some  characteristics 
strongly  hinted  at  a multi-ethnic  heritage”  (Orbe  & Strother,  1996,  p.  115).  They  also 
said,  “Consistent  with  societal  tendencies,  these  people  were  typically  identified  with  the 
parent  of  color  and  did  not  seem  conscious  of  their  bi-ethnicity”  (Orbe  & Strother,  1996, 
p.  1 15).  The  consciousness  mentioned  here  by  Orbe  and  Strother  is  significant,  for  it  may 
be  the  missing  link  between  empathy  and  acceptance. 

Obviously,  the  ways  in  which  a mixed-race  person  can  racially  conceptualize 
herself  are  as  numerous  as  the  possible  combinations  of  mixed  race.  Perhaps  this 
variation  in  personal  understanding  has  something  to  do  with  the  variation  in  roles  for 
mixed-race  actors,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  racist  norms  of  mediated  U.S.  society  can 
take  most  of  the  blame. 

Orbe  and  Strother  also  discussed  the  ways  in  which  television,  like  film,  refuses 

to  retire  the  idea  of  the  tragic  mulatto.  While  the  authors  praised  the  program  for 

bringing  mixed  race  to  the  viewing  public,  they  condemned  the  show  for  reinforcing  ugly 

stereotypes.  They  said,  “Too  often,  bi-ethnic  characters  are  denoted  as  nonsignificant  (by 

omission)  or  signified  as  marginal  through  insubstantial  portrayals.  For  one  week,  Queen 

moved  the  life  story  of  a bi-ethnic  woman  to  the  forefront  of  television”  (Orbe  & 

Strother,  1996,  p.  121).  However,  they  also  noted  that, 

Instead  of  advancing  the  understanding  of  bi-ethnicity,  this  popular  miniseries 
merely  cultivated  the  perpetuation  of  existing  stereotypes.  The  three  signifiers 
discussed  here  - bi-ethnicity  as  (a)  beautiful,  yet  threatening,  (b)  inherently 
problematic,  and  (c)  leading  to  insanity  - work  to  reinforce  the  archaic  stereotype 
of  the  bi-ethnic  person  as  tragic  mulatto  (Orbe  & Strother,  1996,  p.  122). 
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The  authors  found  that  Alex  Haley,  the  author  of  both  Queen  and  Roots,  acted  not 
only  as  an  author  bringing  his  racial  past  to  the  viewing  present,  but  as  a servant  of 
hegemony.  They  said, 

Haley  in  his  description  of  the  bi-ethnic  character  reified  the  myth  of  the  tragic 
mulatto  through  his  understanding  of  how  society  orders  bi-ethnic  people.  The 
discursive  formation  of  bi-ethnicity  is  thus  ignored,  made  invisible,  and  ultimately 
contributes  to  the  hegemonic  notion  of  the  tragic  mulatto  myth  as  natural, 
inevitable,  and  eternal  (Orbe  & Strother,  1996,  p.  122). 

Perhaps,  as  Orbe  and  Strother  argued,  without  understanding  his  role  in  the 

hegemonic  process,  Haley,  an  individual  in  a prime  position  to  create  a resistant,  or 

counterhegemonic,  production,  instead  chose  to  follow  the  dominant  ideology  and  cast 

Queen  as  the  traditional  tragic  figure.18 

Other  scholars  of  mixed  race  and  television  recognize  the  same  problem  with 

mixed-race  representations  in  other  arenas.  For  example,  Rhonda  V.  Wilcox  (1996) 

studied  the  idea  of  miscegenation  on  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation.  She  recounted  the 

story  of  Lai,  an  android  who  locates  the  story  of  the  tragic  mulatto  in  the  futuristic  outer 

space.  Wilcox  said  that,  “like  the  typical  tragic  mulatto,  Lai  is  not  long  for  this  world. 

Standard  patterns  of  the  tragic  mulatto  story  involve  the  beautiful  young  mulatto  woman 

being  sold  down  the  river  and/or  dying  in  the  agony  of  the  realization  of  her  mulatto 

nature”  (Wilcox,  1996,  p.  77).  True  to  form,  Lai  develops  emotions  (making  her  the  first 

android  within  the  narrative  to  accomplish  such  a feat),  and  as  a result,  “she  cannot  stand 

the  shock  of  the  knowledge  of  her  own  true  nature  and  thus  undergoes  ‘total  system 

failure”’  (Wilcox,  1996,  p.  77).  Wilcox  also  described  Lai’s  “father,”  Data  (a  main 

character),  as  a mulatto,  constantly  grappling  with  Self  and  Other,  belonging,  and  nature. 
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Similar  to  Orbe  and  Strother,  Wilcox  found  televisual  evidence  for  the  perpetuation  of 
archaic  stereotypes. 

As  mentioned  above,  certain  concepts  and  theories  (like  Haley’s  participation  in 
the  process  of  hegemony)  allow  for  the  explanation  of  why  and  how  these  stereotypes 
continue  existing.  The  following  section  explains  the  relevant  theories  in  greater  detail 
and  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  theories  will  be  used  in  this  research. 

Hegemony,  Polysemy,  Species-as-Race,  and  the  Non-Racial 

This  dissertation  is  based  on  two  major  theories  and  two  minor  theories.  The 
major  theories,  hegemony  and  polysemy,  are  used  in  the  hypotheses  as  an  attempt  to  give 
a possible  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  stereotypical  images  about  mixed  race. 
The  minor  theories,  species-as-race  (Vande  Berg,  1996;  Wilcox,  1996)  and  Bogle’s 
theory  of  the  non-racial  (1994)  are  used  in  an  attempt  to  assist  in  explaining  the  function 
and  relevance  of  polysemy.  As  most  of  the  argument  to  follow  relies  on  a clear 
understanding  of  hegemony,  the  following  discussion  begins  with  a definition  of  that 
theory. 

Antonio  Gramsci  (1971)  fashioned  the  concept  known  as  hegemony  as  a response 
to  the  narrow  economic  focus  adopted  by  other  Marxist  theories  of  the  time.  He 
recognized  that  forces  other  than  or  in  addition  to  economic  (social  and  political,  for 
example)  are  at  work  in  any  given  political  or  social  situation.  Dana  L.  Cloud  (1996) 
provided  a concise  definition  for  hegemony.  Cloud  said,  “By  hegemony,  I refer  to  the 
process  by  which  a social  order  remains  stable  by  generating  consent  to  its  parameters 
through  the  production  and  distribution  of  ideological  texts  that  define  social  reality  for 

18  As  a miniseries,  Alex  Halev’s  Queen  found  itself  subject  to  certain  limitations  and  allowances  not 
experienced  by  a regular  series.  As  such,  the  program  (and  the  criticisms  of  the  program)  should  be 
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the  majority  of  the  people”  (Cloud,  1996,  p.  1 17). 19  In  other  words,  hegemony  is  the 
means  by  which  the  dominant  group  remains  in  a dominant  position,  and  the  process  uses 
the  consent  of  the  dominated  to  secure  its  efficacy. 

Unlike  Mills  (1951)  and  Marcuse  (1964),  who  saw  audiences  as  being  full  of 
“cheerful  robots”  and  “one-dimensional”  people,  Gramsci  (1971)  did  not  suggest  that 
individuals  are  somehow  “duped”  into  following  along  with  the  dominant  program.  He 
also  argued  that  the  masses  do  not  suffer  from  a case  of  false  consciousness,  as  Marx  and 
Engels  (1973)  suggested.  Instead,  Gramsci  posited  that  individuals  in  society  designate 
consent  to  the  dominating  parameters.  The  ruling  class  (or  group)  must  attempt  to  win 
this  consent,  and  it  can  be  won,  and  it  can  be  lost.  Hegemony  is  a constant  process  of 
negotiation,  re-working,  and  re-applying.  And  again,  contrary  to  Marx  and  Engels, 
Gramsci  proposed  the  possibility  that  an  individual  has  the  power  to  enter  “consciousness 
of  being  part  of  a particular  hegemonic  force  (that  is  to  say,  political  self-consciousness)” 
(Gramsci,  1971,  p.  333).  According  to  Gramsci,  one  cannot  subscribe  to  political  self- 
consciousness  and  false  consciousness  at  the  same  time. 

Stuart  Hall  (1980,  1981,  1983,  1991)  agreed  with  Gramsci’s  definitions  in  many 
ways.  To  begin,  Hall  concurred  with  Gramsci  on  the  concept  of  common  sense.  In  this 
view,  individuals  assist  in  the  creation  of  ideologies  by  adopting  the  simplest  way  to  look 
at  their  world.  Perhaps  Hall  expressed  his  view  the  best  when  he  described  it  as 
“Marxism  without  guarantees”  (1983).  Hall’s  perspective  allows  the  individual  to 
assume  a greater  level  of  responsibility.  Both  Hall  and  Gramsci  contributed  to  the 
current  idea  that  individuals,  if  able  to  develop  self-consciousness,  can  negotiate 


understood  in  the  context  of  analysis  of  a televisual  miniseries,  and  all  generalizations  should  be  tentative. 
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meanings  out  of  the  texts  they  are  presented.  The  authors  also  advocated  the  idea  of 
multiple  meanings,  a currently  popular  idea.20 

Hall  did  appear  to  disagree  with  Gramsci  on  one  important  point;  Hall  questioned 
the  mechanism  that  allows  critics  to  openly  discuss  hegemony,  yet  reside  beyond  its 
influence.  He  also  questioned  the  ability  of  ideology  to  apply  to  so  many  individuals,  but 
never  the  individuals  who  make  their  careers  from  identifying  ideologies.  Why  can  an 
individual  not  be  politically  self-conscious  and  have  false  consciousness  at  the  same 
time?  Apparently,  many  critics  believe  themselves  to  be  above  the  power  of  ideology,  or 
perhaps  they  just  do  not  subscribe  to  the  false  consciousness  model  of  ideology  (choosing 
instead  to  support  the  common  sense  view). 

Several  scholars  disagreed  with  Gramsci,  as  noted  above,  while  others  chose  to 
modify  his  works.  Celeste  Michelle  Condit  (1994),  for  example,  described  her  version  of 
hegemony  as  “concordance,”  a term  later  defined  by  Dana  Cloud  as  “the  emergence  of 
tenable  compromise  out  of  multicultural  conflict”  (Cloud,  1996,  p.l  17).  Condit  accused 
Marxist  critics  of  overestimating  the  power  of  the  forces  of  domination  and 
oversimplifying  the  process  of  negotiation.  In  her  interpretation,  hegemony  is  the  best 
that  can  be  settled  upon  under  any  given  conditions  (Condit,  1994),  and  the  dominated 
groups  have  more  power  than  is  allowed  under  the  perspectives  of  Cloud,  Hall,  or 
Gramsci  himself. 

This  dissertation  attempts  to  describe  the  ways  in  which  hegemony  allows  the 
dominant  group  more  credit  than  allowed  by  Condit.  This  dissertation  assumes  the 


19  Cloud’s  definition  of  hegemony  is  used  here  in  place  of  a definition  written  by  Gramsci  himself,  because 
many  critics  claim  that  Gramsci  was  often  unclear  and  self-contradictory  (Condit,  1994). 

20  “Multiple  meanings”  or  polysemy,  will  figure  prominently  in  this  dissertation,  and  will  be  discussed  at 
length  in  this  chapter. 
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approach  that  hegemony  reaches  out  farther  than  Gramsci  and  Hall  believed  it  does,  and 
has  more  power  over  the  dominated  than  the  dominated  would  like  to  believe.  Opposing 
Hall,  this  dissertation  strives  to  discover  if  society  has  the  power  to  influence  even  the 
most  critical  critic,  a person  quite  aware  of  the  processes  at  work. 

Polysemy,  the  idea  that  a given  text  can  produce  a multiplicity  of  meanings, 
makes  a significant  contribution  to  the  idea  of  hegemony,  although  the  nature  of  that 
contribution  is  as  widely  contested  as  the  true  meaning  of  hegemony.  Fiske  (1993) 
described  polysemy  as  the  following: 

A program  provides  a potential  of  meanings  which  may  be  realized,  or  made  into 
actually  experienced  meanings,  by  socially  situated  viewers  in  the  process  of 
reading.  This  polysemic  potential  is  neither  boundless  nor  structureless:  the  text 
delineates  the  terrain  within  which  meanings  may  be  made  and  proffers  some 
meanings  more  vigorously  than  others  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  16). 

The  notion  that  polysemy  has  a definite  limit  is  central  to  the  argument  of  this 

dissertation.  According  to  Fiske,  a text  can  have  more  than  one  meaning;  however,  some 

meanings  are  preferred  by  the  dominant  group  (hegemonic  interpretations),  and  others  are 

less  preferred  but  still  recognized  by  the  dominant  group.  Furthermore,  Fiske  argued  that 

a show  cannot  gain  popularity  without  polysemy.  He  said, 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  television  program  is  a relatively  open  text  (that 
is,  a variety  of  meanings  can  be,  and  are,  made  from  it),  that  these  meanings  may 
be  socially  determined  rather  than  textually  determined,  and  that  it  is  through  this 
openness  and  polysemy  that  the  same  program  can  be  popular  with  a variety  of 
audiences  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  40). 

In  other  words,  since  the  viewing  audience  consists  of  a “diversity  of  social  groups,”  the 
television  text  must  ensure  that  its  “meanings”  are  “capable  of  being  inflected  in  a 
number  of  different  ways”  if  it  wants  to  be  successful.  Thus,  the  reading  of  a text  is  more 
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of  a dialogue  between  the  text  and  the  audience  member  than  a “gamering  of  meanings 
from  the  text”  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  66). 

Fiske  made  three  points  that  led  to,  but  did  not  arrive  at,  the  main  theoretical 
thrust  of  this  dissertation.  He  contended  that  (a)  while  multiple  meanings  are  present, 
there  is  a definite  limit  to  their  number,  (b)  polysemy  is  necessary  for  a program  to  gain 
popularity,  and  (c)  because  of  polysemy,  the  reading  of  a text  is  more  of  a dialogue  than  a 
harvest.  Combined  with  the  above  perspectives  on  hegemony,  this  dissertation  tries  to 
connect  Fiske’ s statements  to  the  argument  that  polysemy  serves  and  sustains  the  process 
of  hegemony.  The  hypothesis  states  that  hegemony  cannot  work  without  polysemy, 
because  the  general  viewing  public  has  at  least  some  critical  ability,  and  if  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  create  a resistant  reading,  most  viewers  would  reject  a monosemic  text. 
This  hypothesis  operates  under  a view  that  endorses  the  idea  that  in  the  present-day 
United  States,  society  cannot  maneuver  around  hegemony,  and  that  until  studios  and 
distributors  become  interested  in  achieving  true  counterhegemony,  the  dominant  group 
will  continue  to  have  control  over  what  audiences  see  and  hear.  The  ruling  group  will 
continue  to  take  all  possible  meanings  into  account,  which  means  that  every  meaning  will 
continue  to  be  part  of  the  greater  hegemonic  process.  This  hypothesis,  while  being  little 
more  than  a synthesis  of  other  scholars’  work,  departs  from  the  assertions  already 
covered  by  most  scholars  in  that  it  attempts  to  connect  polysemy  to  the  success  and 
vitality  of  hegemony  inextricably.  This  hypothesis,  supported  by  the  concepts  of  species- 
as-race  and  the  non-racial  (described  below),  seeks  to  discover  and  illustrate  the  ways  in 
which  televisual  representations  of  multiraciality  work  on  society. 
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The  concept  of  species-as-race  (a  science  fiction  specific  idea)  holds  that  science 

fiction  programming  uses  “species”  as  a metaphor  for  “race,”  which  allows  the 

discussion  of  current  topics  {like  race)  in  a non-racialized  setting  (outer  space).  Vande 

Berg  (1996)  said  that,  in  the  Star  Trek  world,  “racial  tensions,  differences,  and  issues 

have  not  disappeared;  they  have  merely  been  transformed  into  species  differences.  In 

Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation , species  has  become  a metaphor  for  race,”  (Vande  Berg, 

1996,  p.  55).  Wilcox  (1996)  also  referred  to  the  theory  and  said  that,  in  the  Star  Trek 

universe,  “Racism... is  presented  as  speciesism”  (Wilcox,  1996,  p.  71).  The  idea  behind 

using  a concept  as  a metaphor  for  race  applies  to  the  discussion  of  mixed  race  in  other 

non-racialized  settings  (situation  comedy  and  soap  opera,  here),  and  also  helps  to  account 

for  multiple  meanings  (one  relying  on  the  audience’s  understanding  of  metaphor  and  one 

playing  on  strict  interpretation  without  metaphor). 

Finally,  the  theory  of  the  non-racial  describes  the  relegation  of  “mixed  race”  to 

“anti-race.”  Bogle  (1994)  argued  that  the  often  ambiguous  phenotypical  appearance  of 

the  mixed-race  actor  can  be  interpreted  by  the  audience  as  a lack  of  race  altogether 

instead  of  a lack  of  an  identifiable  racial  background.  He  defined  the  “non-racial”  or  the 

“multinational”  as  “a  woman  who  seems  a mix  but  basically  is  colorless,  with  no  one 

strongly  defined  racial/cultural  identity”  (Bogle,  1994,  p.  291).  Bogle  recounted  the  story 

of  actor  Jennifer  Beals,  a woman  of  mixed  race,  in  the  movie  Flashdance.  He  said, 

In  Flashdance  . . . Beals  is  clearly  the  tan  Other.  Next  to  nothing  is  known  about 
her  background.  The  film  shrewdly  graces  her  with  a white  mother  surrogate,  an 
older  woman,  who  encourages  Beals  to  pursue  her  dreams  of  being  a dancer. 
When  she  becomes  involved  with  a white  married  man,  the  subject  of  race  never 
enters  the  picture.  The  film  is  a cheat.  Had  Flashdance  fully  established  her  as  a 
white  character  - with  a white  family  - one  might  have  respected  its  courage.  But 
Beals  plays  a woman  cut  off  completely  from  any  kind  of  roots  ...  a woman 
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coming  out  of  nowhere  with  no  cultural/racial  links  or  traditions  (Bogle,  1994,  p. 

291). 

Again,  the  theory  of  the  non-racial  can  be  extended  to  apply  to  non-racialized 
settings,  and  toward  the  realm  of  polysemy.  Certain  characters  can  be  read  as  mixed 
race,  uni-racial,  or  non-racial,  depending  on  the  perspective. 

The  minor  theories  have  fewer  challenges  than  the  major  theories,  as  the  minor 
theories  set  themselves  out  to  explain  smaller  phenomena.  The  major  theories,  polysemy 
and  hegemony,  are  more  difficult  to  justify  as  they  take  more  on  themselves.  For 
example,  polysemy,  as  a theory,  has  good  explanatory  power,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
predictability.  It  has  good  organizing  power,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  truly  falsifiable 
(unless  one  supports  the  magic  bullet  theory  of  mass  communication).  Polysemy  will,  of 
course,  never  be  considered  a grand  theory,  but  it  serves  its  purposes  in  this  study:  it  is 
parsimonious  and  internally  consistent  (it  is  simple  and  it  explains  what  it  is  supposed  to 
explain). 

Hegemony,  too,  faces  challenges.  As  a theory,  hegemony  is  more  of  an  opinion 
than  an  explanation.  Hegemony  cannot  be  tested  empirically,  it  has  no  real  predictive 
power,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  very  parsimonious.  Like  polysemy,  hegemony  is  not 
the  grandest  of  theories,  but  in  this  instance,  hegemony  provides  the  best  chance  for 
understanding  the  questions  being  asked.  Since  this  dissertation  asks  not  only  how,  but 
also  why,  using  hegemony  becomes  appropriate.  Finally,  again  because  we  ask  why,  the 
entire  critical/cultural  studies  theoretical  approach  assumes  that  we  can  learn  about  our 
society  by  questioning  the  texts  we  produce.  The  (important)  examination  and 
acceptance  of  existing  research  shows  that  hegemony  was  at  work  in  situations  similar  to 
this,  but  with  different  dominated  groups  (Cloud’s  examination  of  Oprah  Winfrey  or 
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Dow’s  study  of  feminism  and  The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show).  This  research  seeks  to 
determine  the  existence  of  hegemonic  forces  in  the  territory  of  mixed  race,  and  relies 
heavily  on  history  to  justify  that  choice. 

Situation  Comedy,  Soap  Opera,  and  Science  Fiction  Television 
The  three  genres  chosen  for  examination  in  this  research  suffer  from  the  same 
affliction:  lack  of  a body  of  academic  literature  focusing  on  each  genre’s  treatment  of 
mixed  race.  As  a result,  any  review  of  literature  relevant  to  the  unique  research  questions 
of  this  dissertation  must  use  a slightly  less  clear  focus,  searching  for  discussions  of  the 
other  qualities  inherent  in  each  genre,  and  discussions  of  race  instead  of  mixed  race  (in 
instances  where  no  treatment  of  mixed  race  is  available). 

Situation  comedy  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  identifiable  genres  in 
television.  Simplified,  situation  comedy  is  comedic  programming,  a genre  designed  to 
create  quick  laughs  and  little  need  for  a large  time  commitment.  If  a program  is  funny 
and  short,  and  not  a game  show,  then  it  is  most  likely  a situation  comedy.  Programs 
within  the  genre  often  feature  a laugh  track  (prerecorded  laughter,  inserted  into  certain 
segments  of  the  program,  designed  to  cue  the  audience  as  to  when  to  laugh),  22  minutes 
of  material  in  a 30-minute  time  slot,  and  the  resolution  of  any  “problems”  that  arise  by 
the  end  of  the  night  (or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  two  nights  for  a “very  special  episode”). 
Robin  R.  Means  Coleman,  in  her  examination  of  African-American  racialized  humor  on 
television,  African-American  Viewers  and  the  Black  Situation  Comedy:  Situating  Racial 
Humor,  partially  defined  a situation  comedy  as  “a  weekly  series  of  self-contained 
episodes  with  its  story  lines  revolving  around  an  umbrella  plot  and  centering  on  a core 
cast  of  characters,”  (Means  Coleman,  2000,  p.  3).  Means  Coleman  said  that  sitcoms 
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“rely  upon  gags,  one-liners,  and  physical  antics  to  generate  humor,”  (Means  Coleman, 
2000,  p.  4).  Academic  definitions  aside,  the  average  television  viewer  recognizes, 
understands,  knows,  and  remembers  a situation  comedy  when  asked  to  do  so. 

The  public’s  familiarity  with  the  genre  and  the  genre’s  simple  form  and  structure 
create  a formula  for  success,  a kind  of  blueprint  for  longevity.  Media  scholar  Darrell  Y. 
Hamamoto  said,  “it  has  been  the  situation  comedy  that  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
enduring  and  resilient  of  all  television  entertainment  forms”  (Hamamoto,  1991,  p.  1). 
However,  even  with  its  public  popularity,  its  endurance  within  television  history,  and  its 
appeal  to  one  of  the  most  frequent  uses  and  gratifications  of  television,  situation  comedy 
remains  an  unloved  stepchild  in  the  world  of  scholarly  television  writing.  Academic 
research  tends  to  overlook  the  sitcom. 

Means  Coleman  addressed  the  possible  reasons  behind  the  lack  of  sitcom- 
centered  research.  She  quoted  scholars  who  argued  the  unworthiness  of  situation  comedy 
and  maintained  that  television  prefers  to  highlight  its  more  intellectual  programming. 

The  fact  that  sitcoms  exist  solely  to  entertain,  according  to  these  researchers,  forces 
situation  comedy  into  the  realm  of  the  lackluster,  the  non-cerebral,  the  inferior  (Means 
Coleman,  2000).  However,  Means  Coleman  said  that,  “Exceptions  to  continuing 
evasions  in  scholarship  are  those  efforts  that  examine  more  historically  relevant  or 
‘quality’  comedic  moments”  (Means  Coleman,  2000,  p.  4).  In  other  words,  authors  who 
have  chosen  to  research  sitcoms  narrowly  miss  the  ax  wielded  by  “serious 
intellectualism”  by  situating  their  work  in  sitcoms-as-they-address-history  or  sitcoms-as- 
moments-of-“quality”-wit-and-humor.  Sitcoms,  positioned  in  an  unaltered,  everyday 
stance,  are  seen  simply  as  unworthy  of  study. 
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Means  Coleman  disagreed  with  this  position.  She  said, 

It  should  be  realized,  then,  that  the  relevance  of  the  situation  comedy  extends  well 
beyond  its  ubiquitous  nature.  The  scholars  mentioned  earlier  have  recognized  that 
this  genre  of  television  programming  is  significant  because  humor  relies  upon, 
and  is  in  response  to,  issues  and  problems  found  within  the  social  structure 
(Means  Coleman,  2000,  p.  4). 

Thus,  one  should  not  disregard  sitcoms  for  their  reliance  on  humor  and  comedy,  for  it  is 
that  reliance  that  makes  them  fascinating.  Why  are  certain  ideas  funny?  What  kinds  of 
social  situations  will  audiences  respond  to  with  laughter,  and  why  does  our  society,  often 
shocked  or  concerned  with  these  kinds  of  situations  in  “real  life,”  release  its  tension 
through  laughter  when  the  situations  appear  on  the  small  screen,  compressed  into  one 
half-hour? 

Newcomb’s  argument  for  the  worth  of  television  research  (1994)  could  be  used  in 

the  argument  for  the  worth  of  situation  comedy  research.  He  said, 

The  choice  to  examine  these  ‘inferior’  or  ‘unappreciated’  forms  [television 
programs]  was  motivated  by  a number  of  concerns.  Philosophically,  scholars  in 
this  movement  often  felt  the  works  they  wished  to  examine  were  more  indicative 
of  larger  cultural  preferences,  expressive  of  a more  ‘democratic’  relationship 
between  works  and  audiences  than  the  ‘elite’  works  selected,  archived,  and  taught 
as  the  traditional  canon  of  humanistically  valued  forms  of  expression  (Newcomb, 
1994,  p.  4). 

Sitcoms  seem  to  have  reached  the  “large  cultural  preference”  status  Newcomb  described. 
Indeed,  the  relationship  between  the  audience  and  the  sitcom  is  more  “democratic”  than 
the  relationship  between  the  audience  and  the  miniseries,  as  an  example.  The  link 
between  humor  and  society,  in  addition  to  the  substantial  percentage  of  the  society  that 
participates  by  viewing  programs  within  the  genre,  makes  the  case  for  the  study  of 
situation  comedy.  In  an  effort  to  study  televised  culture,  one  simply  cannot  ignore  the 


sitcom. 
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Hamamoto  (1991)  argued  that  the  importance  of  studying  situation  comedy  goes 
much  deeper  than  the  interesting  nature  of  humor  or  the  number  of  viewers.  He 
attributed  much  of  situation  comedy’s  success,  and  most  of  its  importance,  to  the  fact  that 
it  reproduces  democratic  liberal  ideology,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  situation  comedy 
belongs  to  a commercial  system  that  creates  programming  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
generating  profit  for  private  industry.  Hamamoto  based  his  argument  and  his  research  on 
this  idea,  and  said  that, 

The  enduring  popularity  of  the  television  situation  comedy  can  be  attributed  to 
two  complimentary  characteristics  of  the  form:  (1)  its  multivalent  social 
ideologies  and  mores  that  function  within  the  larger  framework  of  liberal 
democratic  ideology  and  (2)  the  commercial  system  that  produces  and  distributes 
the  product  for  private  profit  alone.  The  former  characteristic  has  tended  toward 
emancipation,  the  latter,  repression  (Hamamoto,  1991,  p.  1). 

Hamamoto  raised  a critical  point.  Situation  comedy  illustrates  the  ideas  that  generate 

humor  in  this  society,  and  it  echoes  societal  preferences,  but  it  also  exists  as  a 

commentary  and  a perpetuator  of  liberalism  and  democracy  while  also  acting  as  an 

ambassador  or  silent  proponent  of  capitalism  and  economic  gains  for  big  business.  As 

Hamamoto  mentioned,  the  sitcom’s  functions  are  often  contradictory. 

Hamamoto  saw  this  contradiction  as  evidence  that  situation  comedy  resists  the 

forces  of  hegemony.  He  said,  “To  a greater  degree  than  perhaps  any  other  popular  art, 

the  situation  comedy  has  offered  oppositional  ideas,  depicted  oppression  and  struggle, 

and  reflected  a critical  consciousness  that  stops  just  short  of  political  mobilization” 

(Hamamoto,  1991,  p.  2).  However,  the  contradiction  elucidated  by  Hamamoto  seems  to 

suggest  that  situation  comedy  must  stop  well  short  of  political  mobilization.  Oppositional 

ideas  are  offered,  but  alongside  dominant  (hegemonic)  ideas,  the  dominant  ideas  that  sell 

advertiser’s  products  and  make  programming  necessary  and  possible.  Oppression  and 
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struggle  are  depicted  but  quickly  forgotten  at  the  hand  of  a character’s  hilarious  quip, 
negating  the  possibility  for  true  resistance  in  the  genre. 

The  existence  of  polysemy,  also  inherent  to  the  genre,  allows  for  more  than  one 
interpretation  of  both  the  dominant  and  the  resistant  texts.  Not  every  viewer  will 
recognize  the  critical  or  oppositional  message.  Most  likely,  the  advertisers  and  producers 
bet  that  the  critical  or  resistant  reader  lies  in  the  minority  of  the  audience,  allowing  the 
program  to  continue  to  serve  hegemony. 

Hamamoto  seemed  to  disagree.  Though  he  noticed  the  polysemic  nature  of  the 
texts  in  the  genre,  and  though  he  asserted  that  situation  comedy  exists  within  a capitalist, 
for-profit  industry,  he  argued,  “More  than  the  simple  reflection  of  hegemonic  class 
interests,  reduced  to  the  ‘dominant  ideology’  of  the  corporate  capitalist  order,  the 
situation  comedy  has  embodied  emancipatory  beliefs  proven  to  have  had  deep  resonance 
with  its  diverse  audience”  (Hamamoto,  1991,  p.  2).  While  it  is  true  that  situation  comedy 
does  not  simply  reflect  dominant  ideologies,  to  say  that  it  is  emancipatory  and  not 
oppressive  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  hypocritical  and  overly  simplistic.  Hamamoto 
acknowledged  the  level  of  complexity  present  in  the  sitcom,  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  see 
polysemy’s  contribution  to  the  insurance  of  hegemony.  Sitcoms  are  too  complex  to  be 
only  free  or  only  repressed.  They  are  both  at  once,  often  within  a single  episode. 

Part  of  situation  comedy’s  complexity,  that  delicate  line  between  emancipation 
and  repression,  exists  within  its  treatment  of  race  and  racial  issues.  Means  Coleman 
said,  “When  Blacks  are  introduced  in  ‘White’  sitcoms,  a weird  racist  ideology  rears 
where  race  is  not  simply  acknowledged. . .but  it  is  immediately  depicted  as  deficient.  In 
other  words,  the  different  is  treated  ‘differently’”  (Means  Coleman,  2000,  p.  5).  She  said 
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that,  in  general,  prime-time  treatment  of  race  is  clumsy  at  best,  with  the  Black  situation 
comedy  standing  as  an  “unparalleled”  representative  for  the  genre  in  its  “focus  upon  an 
African-American  core  cast  of  characters  and  their  Black  cultural,  artistic,  political,  and 
economic  experiences,”  perhaps  adding  some  grace  to  the  televised  treatment  of  race 
(Means  Coleman,  2000,  p.  5).  While  some  scholars  consider  the  presence  of  African- 
Americans  or  other  ethnic  groups  in  sitcoms  with  predominantly  European- American 
casts  (e.g.,  Atkin,  1992;  MacDonald,  1992),  and  while  this  is  an  area  of  research  both 
fascinating  and  worthy  of  continued  attention,  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation  are  better 
served  by  examining  an  African-American  sitcom  for  images  of  mixed  race.21 

Situation  comedy,  in  general,  approaches  the  topic  of  race  carefully,  if  at  all. 
Black  situation  comedy,  specifically,  approaches  the  topic  of  race  regularly,  if  not  with 
every  episode.  Thus,  when  searching  for  discussions  and/or  representations  of  mixed 
race,  one  would  most  likely  find  Black  situation  comedy  a more  fertile  area.22 

As  with  any  situation  comedy,  audiences  come  to  a Black  situation  comedy  to  be 
entertained,  to  laugh.  Audiences  tune  in  with  humor  in  mind,  and  studying  mixed  race 
within  a genre  like  situation  comedy  is  interesting  because  of  that  fact.  A viewer 
approaches  seeking  humor,  but  also  receives  talk  of  race.  However,  the  study  becomes 
even  more  interesting  when  one  considers  that  with  a Black  sitcom,  viewers  approach 
seeking  humor,  but  understanding  that  race  will  also  be  involved.  Perhaps  some  viewers 


2 1 As  with  television  in  general,  the  body  of  knowledge  on  the  presence  of  mixed  race  individuals  in 
situation  comedy  and  their  representation  of  multiraciality  is  significantly  smaller,  almost  to  the  point  of 
non-existence. 

22  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  mixed  race  imagery  and  texts  cannot  be  found  in  non-Black  situation  comedy, 
only  that  they  can  be  found  with  greater  ease  and  frequency  within  the  Black  sitcom.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  while  other  ethnicity-themed  (but  non- African- American)  sitcoms  have  existed  (Asian  American- 
themed  All  American  Girl  or  Mexican  American-themed  a.k.a.  Pablo,  for  example),  they  have  not  enjoyed 
the  same  degree  of  success  as  Black  sitcoms,  which  have  created  a kind  of  sub-genre  for  themselves.  Thus, 
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approach  the  Black  sitcom  actually  seeking  the  combination  of  humor  and  race.23  The 
Jeffersons  stands  as  a perfect  example  of  this  kind  of  combination  of  humor  and  race,  a 
model  for  other  sitcoms  in  its  accomplishments,  endurance,  and  reputation,  and  an 
illustration  of  the  ways  in  which  a situation  comedy  deals  with  the  topic  of  mixed  race. 

When  asked  to  think  about  television,  one  might  first  contemplate  situation 
comedy,  or  drama,  or  perhaps  game  shows  or  reality-based  programs.  However,  mention 
daytime  television,  and  one  cannot  help  but  think  about  soap  operas,  also  called  “soaps,” 
“stories,”  or  “daytime  serials.”  The  term  “daytime  serial”  lends  a certain  amount  of 
credibility  and  an  air  of  seriousness  to  a genre  often  dismissed  or  chided  for  its  emotional 
performers,  its  production  schedule  and  daily  time-slot,  and  its  focus  on  all  things 
romantic.  Realistically,  the  genre’s  name  has  little  to  do  with  its  success;  millions  of 
viewers  care  little  about  the  production  schedule,  are  grateful  for  its  daily  appearance, 
adore  the  emotional  performances,  and  swear  by  its  romantic  focus.  Taken  seriously  or 
not,  soap  operas  represent  an  important  segment  of  the  televised  world. 

Peter  Buckman  (1984)  provided  boundaries  for  programs  that  can  be  considered 
soap  operas.  He  defined  a soap  opera  as,  “a  continuous  serial  of  contemporary  life, 
where  traditional  moral  values. . .are  asserted.  Each  episode  in  a soap  opera  advances  the 
plots  and  sub-plots,  but  does  not  resolve  them  (that  is  what  serials  do:  serials  drag  it  out 
for  as  long  as  possible)”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  1).  Buckman’s  definition  allows  for  the 
inclusion  of  prime  time  dramatic  serials  {Dallas,  Dynasty,  Knots  Landing,  etc.),  and 


while  these  programs  might  have  approached  the  idea  of  mixed  race,  their  lack  of  success,  popularity, 
longevity,  and  notoriety  seriously  limit  any  chances  for  generalizability. 

23  This  research  is  not  audience-based.  The  brief  contemplation  of  viewer  uses  and  gratifications  here  is 
included  only  to  illustrate  that  both  comedic  and  racial  content  can  be  expected  and  found  within  a Black 
sitcom,  and  the  vast  majority  of  viewers  are  aware  of  this  fact.  Please  see  Chapter  7 of  this  dissertation  for 
a full  discussion  of  the  way  these  ideas  could  be  used  in  an  audience-based  study. 
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although  the  present  research  focuses  on  the  daytime  version  of  the  species,  Buckman’s 
description  applies. 

While  several  stories  about  the  genesis  of  soap  opera  exist,  and  while  not  every 

story  is  told  exactly  the  same,  all  versions  of  the  legend  include  some  mention  of  the 

woman  widely  held  as  the  “mother”  of  soap  opera,  Ima  Phillips.  According  to  Martha 

Nochimson  (1992),  a former  writer,  consultant,  and  editor  for  soap  operas  such  as  Ryan  ’s 

Hope,  Search  for  Tomorrow,  Guiding  Light,  Loving,  and  Santa  Barbara,  even  in  the  very 

beginning,  the  genre  deserved  more  respect  than  afforded  to  it  in  its  underestimated 

nickname.  Nochimson  said,  “Trivialization  of  the  genre  is  built  into  the  very  term  soap 

opera — a name  the  industry  did  not  give  itself:  stories  that  sell  soap — which  supports  the 

erroneous  belief  that  the  form  is  little  more  than. . .advertising  that  uses  narrative  to  entice 

the. . .consumer”  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  12).  She  made  the  historical  connection  between 

“soap”  and  “opera”  by  telling  her  version  of  the  complete  story.  She  said, 

In  1923  Ivory  soap  initiated  an  entirely  new  concept  of  marketing  in  the  form  of  a 
newspaper  campaign  designed  by  Mark  Wiseman.  Wiseman  created,  in  comic 
strip  format,  a ‘selling  drama’  about  the  Jollyco  family,  composed  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jollyco  and  their  three  children,  whose  lives  revolved  around  soap. 

Narrative  conflict  was  provided  by  an  Oedipal  distrust  of  the  sensual  fascinations 
of  a certain  Mrs.  Percival  Billington  Follderol,  who  used  (adulterated)  perfumed 
soap  rather  than  pure  Ivory.  On  the  strength  of  marketing  studies  conducted  by 
Proctor  and  Gamble  which  suggested  that  a broadcast  campaign  using  narrative 
could  be  equally  successful,  a young  woman  named  Ima  Phillips  was  then  asked 
to  reproduce  the  Ivory  success  on  radio.  She  accordingly  created  a serial  narrative 
called  Painted  Dreams,  a daily  fifteen-minute  episodic  show  that  aired  briefly  in 
1930.  Like  the  Ivory  campaign,  it  focused  on  a family,  this  time  called  the 
Suddses,  in  hopes  of  attracting  the  Super-Suds  Company  as  the  show’s  sponsor 
(Nochimson,  1992,  p.  12). 

Annie  Gilbert,  author  of  All  My  Afternoons  (1979),  added  background  (and  some 
variation)  to  the  legend.  She  said  Phillips  began  her  career  as  an  aspiring  radio  actor. 
According  to  Gilbert,  Phillips  auditioned  for  an  acting  part  at  WGN  (a  Chicago  radio 
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station),  but  the  station  manager  told  Phillips  that  her  voice  was  too  low  for  a woman  and 
not  right  for  radio.  “However,”  Gilbert  continued,  “he  did  sign  her  up  to  read  a daily 
program  called  Thought  for  a Day.  A few  weeks  later,  she  lost  the  job.  But  then  the 
station  manager  asked  her  if  she’d  try  writing  and  performing  a continuing  family  story  to 
run  for  ten  minutes  a day”  (Gilbert,  1979,  p.  17).  Though  the  authors  disagree  on  the 
length  of  the  program,  the  name  of  the  program  ( Painted  Dreams)  remains  the  same. 

Still  another  telling  of  the  story  gives  Phillips  increased  creative  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  daytime  serial.  Buckman  noted  that  Phillips  was  a graduate  of  three 
universities  by  the  time  she  arrived  at  WGN.  He  said  that  Phillips  suggested  the  creation 
of  a daytime  serial  to  alleviate  the  station’s  desperation  for  new  material.  That  serial, 
aimed  at  women,  featuring  a woman  named  Mother  Moynihan  (the  proprietor  of  a 
lodging  house)  and  her  grown-up  children,  would  become  Today’s  Children.  Buckman 
ignored  Painted  Dreams,  and  placed  the  first  evolutionary  step  at  the  feet  of  Today 's 
Children,  a program  counted  by  Gilbert  and  Nochimson  as  the  follow-up  to  Phillips’s 
first  work. 

Nochimson  maintained  some  level  of  agreement  with  Buckman  by  stating, 

“ Painted  Dreams  is  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  first  soap  opera.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  encouraged  an  existing  belief  that  radio  technology  could  produce  such  a 
thing  as  daily  drama”  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  13).  Though  the  authors  disagreed  on  the 
exact  times  and  levels  of  Phillips’s  involvement,  all  three  scholars  gave  Phillips  the  credit 
she  deserves.  Phillips  went  on  to  create  the  programs  that  can  be  considered  the  first  true 
soap  operas,  including  Today’s  Children  (1933),  and  The  Guiding  Light  (1936) 
(Nochimson,  1992).  Phillips  also  created  As  the  World  Turns  (1956)  specifically  for 
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television,  and  mentored  Agnes  Nixon,  the  woman  responsible  for  the  creation  of  several 

of  today’s  most  successful  shows,  including  One  Life  to  Live  and  All  My  Children. 

Nixon,  Phillips’s  protegee,  also  takes  credit  for  leading  daytime  serial  writing  into  the 

modem  era  and  instituting  many  of  the  soap  opera  “tricks  of  the  trade”  known  to  writers 

and  audiences  today  (Nochimson,  1992). 

Soap  opera  viewing  tends  to  be  either  a boisterously  public  activity,  shared  in 

common  areas  or  in  daily  chat  rooms  and  fan  fiction,  or  a somewhat  secretive  obsession, 

hidden  at  all  costs  from  those  who  might  disapprove.  Similarly,  within  academia, 

research  with  a soap  opera  focus  faces  intense  scrutiny,  and  research  that  paints  the  genre 

positively  faces  potential  ridicule.  Nochimson  articulated  this  phenomenon  by  noting, 

People  who  watch  soap  opera  are  expected,  in  causal  conversation,  to  defer  in 
silence  to  those  who  hold  forth  confidently  on  its  negligibility  while  proudly 
stating  that  they  have  never  watched  a full  episode.  Similarly,  academics  who 
enjoy  soap  opera  are  hesitant  to  enshrine  their  fascination  in  print.  In  so  doing, 
they  acquiesce  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  critics,  who  view  any  extended 
discussion  of  the  topic  as  unnecessary,  preferring  to  register  disdain  in 
parenthetical  asides  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  12). 

It  seems  strange  that  more  researchers  have  not  shown  positive  interest  in  the 
genre,  especially  considering  the  financial  contributions  it  makes  to  television  networks. 
Gilbert  said  that,  ‘“daytime  drama,’  the  colorless  euphemism  for  soap  opera,  is  where 
television  makes  its  most  dependable  revenue.  None  of  the  networks  will  reveal  the 
figures,  but  it’s  estimated  that  soaps  pull  in  between  55  and  75  percent  of  all  that  the 
networks  earn”  (Gilbert,  1979,  p.  9). 24  Buckman  echoed  these  sentiments,  saying  that, 
“although  they  have  a near-monopoly  over  the  day-time  hours. . .they  still  make  up  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  network  output,  albeit  a proportion  which  generates  more 

24  Obviously,  these  numbers  would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  account  for  the  decades  that  have  passed  since 
Gilbert’s  research. 
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imitation,  and  more  profit,  than  any  other.  If  market  forces  are  a safe  guide,  soap  opera 
works”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  87).  In  fact,  soap  opera  works  so  well  that  most  (non- 
advertising industry  or  network  executives  in  charge  of  daytime)  people  do  not  even 
notice.  If  they  do  notice,  they  do  not  discuss  what  they  see. 

When  researchers  are  brave  enough  to  support  “daytime  drama,”  most  of  their 
encouragement  focuses  on  the  benefits  for  the  genre’s  largely  female  core  audience,  or 
the  ways  in  which  the  soap  opera  text  represents  a devaluation  of  the  masculine  in  favor 
of  the  non-linear,  open  narrative  commonly  associated  with  feminism.  According  to 
Dines  and  Humez  (1995), 

One  of  the  most  intensively  explored  genres  of  daytime  TV  is  the  soap  opera  —a 
despised  but  resilient  serialized,  multiplotted  story  form  centering  on  female 
characters. . .Historically  aimed  at  women  at  home,  the  soap  opera  form  first  drew 
the  attention  of  social  science  researchers  concerned  about  its  negative  social 
impact  on  wives  and  mothers.  In  more  recent  years,  it  has  generated  enormous 
interest  among  feminist  cultural  critics,”  (Dines  & Humez,  1995,  p.  320). 

Among  the  most  renowned  work  on  the  topic,  the  vast  majority  of  articles, 

including  those  produced  by  Doane  (1987),  Fiske  (1993),  Modleski  (1984),  Seiter, 

Borchers,  Kreutzner,  and  Warth  (1989),  and  Williams  (1992),  focused  on  gendered 

applications  of  theory.  These  essays,  while  certainly  valuable  and  important  for 

academic  study,  are  not  specifically  relevant  to  this  dissertation.  They  do,  however,  share 

an  idea  that  is  relevant  here,  that  the  soap  opera  narrative  features  a lack  of  closure.  The 

authors  mentioned  above  concentrated  on  the  argument  that  a lack  of  narrative  closure  is 

inherently  feminine,  and  antithetical  to  the  western,  masculine,  linear,  action  film-based 

closed  narrative.  Nochimson  agreed,  and  argued  that  the  soap  opera  emphasis  on  the 

feminine  character’s  response  to  textual  stimuli  slows  the  action  of  the  narrative.  She 

also  said,  “In  soap  opera,  sequences  are  broken  for  commercial  and  technological 
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reasons.  Narratives  are  cut  off  to  make  way  for  ads  or  other  parallel  narratives,  or 
because  the  day’s  episode  is  over”  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  31).  These  gaps,  created  by 
feminine  response  and  technical  necessities,  “frequent  and  unending — decrease  the 
significance  of  the  linear”  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  35).  While  the  feminine  nature  of 
devalued  linearity  is  not  critical  to  the  thrust  of  this  research,  its  presence  helps  to  clear 
understanding  of  soap  opera  structure. 

A soap  opera  with  a closed  structure  is  not  a soap  opera.  By  definition,  as  stated 
above,  the  daytime  serial  requires  a continuing  storyline,  a plot  or  a collection  of  plots 
with  no  end  in  sight.  The  traditional  western  narrative  has  a definite  beginning,  middle, 
and  end;  soap  opera  has  only  what  Fiske  (1993)  referred  to  as  an  “infinitely  extended 
middle,”  a way  soap  operas  ensure  that  the  lives  of  their  characters  “are  never  in  a state  of 
equilibrium,  but  their  world  is  one  of  perpetual  disturbance  and  threat”  (Fiske,  1993,  p. 
180). 

According  to  Archer  (1992),  “The  continuing  story  frustrates  the  traditional 
western  desire  for  closure  as  it  wakes  the  reader  or  viewer  from  the  dream  of  a unified 
identity.  Certainly,  soap  operas  emphasize  the  instability  of  closure  and  the  inconsistency 
of  the  individual  character”  (Archer,  1992,  p.  89).  In  other  words,  viewers  continue  to 
crave  “the  end,”  but  the  soap  opera  uses  that  craving,  teases  the  viewer  with  a hint  of 
finality,  and  then  snatches  closure  away,  immediately  or  several  years  later.  Nothing  is 
ever  permanently  closed  in  the  world  of  soap  opera.  As  Archer  says,  “Neither  marriage 
nor  death  is  final”  (Archer,  1992,  p.  91). 

If  it  is  true  that  we  desire  closure,  why  does  any  sane  person  choose  to  participate 
in  an  activity  that  denies  that  desire  by  design?  Archer  argues  that  the  lack  of  spontaneity 
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in  a closed  text  no  longer  attracts  the  soap  opera  viewer.  She  said,  “Perhaps  the  very 
proliferation  of  narratives  with  closure  on  prime  time  television  has  spoiled  the  charm. 
Sit-com  troubles  are  settled  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  By  ten  to  the  hour,  Jessica  Fletcher 
is  confronting  the  real  killer”  (Archer,  1992,  p.  94).  Closed  narratives  are  predictable; 
even  if  a soap  opera  plot  shows  some  degree  of  predictability,  one  can  never  believe  that 
the  prediction  will  hold. 

Perhaps  the  choice  to  experience  an  open  narrative  stems  from  the  fact  that  life  is 
an  open  narrative.  Fiske  (1993)  argued  that  narrative  time  in  soap  opera  is  a 
“metaphorical  eqivalenf  ’ of  actual  time  or  “real”  time.  Audiences  engage  themselves  in 
“remembering  the  past,  enjoying  the  present,  and  predicting  the  future,”  much  as  they  do 
in  their  own  lives  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  145).  Fiske  said,  “The  future  may  not  be  part  of  the 
diegetic  world  of  the  narrative,  but  it  is  inscribed  into  the  institution  of  television  itself: 
the  characters  may  not  act  as  though  they  will  be  back  next  week. . .but  we,  the  viewers, 
know  that  they  will”  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  145).  This  characteristic,  specific  to  television, 
works  toward  the  resistance  of  narrative  closure.  The  audience  has  but  a sense  of  the 
narrative  future,  of  the  existence  of  “as  yet  unwritten  events”  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  145). 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  closure  make  the  soap  opera  feel  real  to  the  viewer,  it  also 
makes  the  viewing  somehow  more  substantial  and  realistic. 

Outside  of  reality-based  programming,  perhaps  soap  opera  is  as  close  as  anything 
televised  can  come  to  being  “real.”  Nochimson  said  that  soap  opera  is  created  in  such  a 
way  that  the  final  product  “feels”  less  rehearsed,  more  realistic.  She  said,  “Because  of 
the  time  constraints  under  which  it  is  created,  and  unlike  any  other  screen  fiction,  soap 
opera  captures  for  the  camera  much  of  the  immediacy  of  an  improvisational  group, 
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working  within  a coherent  text  and  a coherent  aesthetic”  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  8). 
Furthermore,  unless  the  program  is  cancelled,  soap  opera  stories  continue  for  years  and 
years,  much  as  real  life  occurrences  begin  and  evolve  instead  of  ending.  Horace 
Newcomb  (1974)  addressed  this  tendency  in  soap  operas,  and  said,  “their  insistence  on 
letting  stories  grow  and  develop  over  periods  of  months  and  years  brings  them  closer  to 
experiential  reality  than  any  other  form  of  narrative  art”  (Newcomb,  1974,  p.  163). 

Again,  to  fully  understand  this  line  of  ideas,  one  would  want  to  conduct  a reader-response 
study  or  read  audience-based  research  already  produced,  but  this  dissertation  does  not 
include  such  a concentration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  soap  opera’s  devaluing  of  the  closed 
linear  narratives  found  in  other  genres  has  not  lost  it  an  audience. 

In  fact,  the  rejection  of  closure  is  not  an  unfortunate  side  effect  from  the  way  in 

which  soap  opera  is  created.  Soap  opera  relies  on  its  lack  of  closure  to  keep  its  viewers, 

and  that  absence  is  with  the  text  from  its  very  beginning.  Nochimson  relied  on  her  years 

of  professional  expertise  to  describe  the  birth  of  a soap  opera  text.  She  said, 

Story  ideas  are  thrashed  out  by  one  or  more  head  writers  and  the  executive 
producer,  in  consultation  with  network  liaisons,  who  may  include  the  vice 
president  for  daytime.  Together,  they  come  up  with  the  “long  story.”  The 
head  writer  then  delegates  downward,  assigning  the  pacing  of  events  and 
character  encounters  to  the  breakdown  writers,  who  work  out  daily  outlines 
for  scripts,  which  in  turn  serve  to  organize  the  show  into  acts.  There  are 
generally  three  acts,  separated  by  commercials,  in  a half-hour  soap  opera 
and  six  acts  in  an  hour-long  one.  The  air  time  given  to  a separate  story 
within  an  act  is  usually  called  a beat.  In  modem  television  soap  opera,  an 
act  typically  includes  two  or  three  beats,  but  may  go  as  high  as  five  or  as 
low  as  one  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  6). 

Nochimson  also  said  that  as  many  as  five  scriptwriters  provide  the  dialogue  and  dramatic 
structure,  and  the  extent  to  which  any  scriptwriter  can  work  with  a breakdown  varies 
from  show  to  show.  The  process  does  not  end  there;  several  officials  reserve  the  right  to 
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edit  and  change  the  script  before  production  (Nochimson,  1992).  Thus,  unless  the  entire 
writing  team  is  connected  to  some  kind  of  alien  master  brain,  differences  of  opinion  are 
guaranteed,  and  the  gaps  and  extensions  that  retard  closure  eclipse  the  differences.  In  a 
closed  narrative,  there  must  be  an  ultimate  agreement  on  “the  end.”  Soap  opera  needs  no 
such  agreement,  because  it  possesses  no  such  “end.”  Daily  life  is  influenced  by  various 
actors  with  various  motivations,  as  the  daily  serial  is  influenced  by  various  writers  with 
various  motivations.  Soap  opera  uses  the  entire  process  as  yet  another  tool  to  lure 
viewers  into  developing  a habit. 

Soap  opera  also  uses  a multiplicity  of  characters  and  story  lines  to  create  different 
levels  of  experience  for  the  viewer.  Buckman  discussed  soap  opera’s  use  of  this 
multilayering  tool,  and  said  that  each  story  or  set  of  stories  attempts  to  ensnare  the 
viewer.  He  said,  “To  an  outsider,  it  might  feel  like  being  peppered  with  the  small  tiles 
making  up  the  mosaic”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  82).  When  the  viewer  allows  herself  to 
watch  a few  days,  the  intricate  “colors”  brighten,  and  the  “big  picture”  comes  into  view, 
and  the  intricate  colors  brighten  (Buckman,  1 984).  Buckman  also  said  that  the  viewing 
audience  is  expected  to  remember  the  minutiae  of  the  lives  of  many  characters,  “with  all 
their  peculiarities  and  past  confusion”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  86).  The  regular  viewer  is 
involved  with  around  six  plots  per  day,  all  working  at  the  same  time.  Buckman 
applauded  the  audience  member  capable  of  such  a feat,  and  said,  “Written  down,  it 
sounds  like  a demanding  intellectual  exercise.  Yet  anybody  can  do  it,  and  millions  do” 
(Buckman,  1984,  p.  86). 

Buckman’s  account  of  the  experience  sounds  like  the  description  of  using  a 
hallucinogenic  or  the  beginnings  of  an  addiction.  Actually,  he  argued  that  equating  soap 
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opera  with  a drug,  or  soap  viewing  with  joining  a community  of  addicts  or  fanatics,  is  not 

unreasonable.  Buckman  said  that  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  audience  to  manipulate 

several  convoluted  plots  at  the  same  time  is  to  turn  that  audience  into  a public  of  addicts. 

He  compared  soap  opera  addicts  to  sports  addicts: 

They  talk  in  a language  you  scarcely  recognize,  about  relationships  and  tactics 
and  past  mistakes  and  future  glories  that  make  no  sense  unless  you  know  as  much 
as  they  do.  You  may  think  you’re  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  game  under 
discussion,  but  if  you  try  to  say  anything  and  make  a mistake  over  the  smallest 
detail,  you  are  contemptuously  ignored — or  patiently  lectured  (Buckman,  1984,  p. 
77). 

Of  course,  in  both  instances,  the  industry  has  great  investment  making  sure  participants 

stay  to  see  how  things  turn  out,  and  that  investment  is  the  same  for  soap  opera, 

hallucinogens,  and  spectator  sports:  economics.  All  three  need  loyal  repeat  customers. 

All  three  need  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  make  sure  the  consumer  is  entertained  enough 

to  come  back,  and  with  friends.  Buckman  argued  that, 

The  purpose  of  the  soap  is  to  grab  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  viewers  and 
hold  their  attention  for  years  at  a time.  There  is  of  course  a limit  to  the  amount  of 
inventiveness  that  can  be  invested  in  a form  as  uniquely  demanding  as  the  soap 
opera.  But  what  can  be  done  can  be  done  well  or  badly:  the  aim  remains  to 
entertain  an  audience  with  the  activities  of  characters  whose  problems  are  not 
only  universal,  but  timeless  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  64). 

Buckman  made  an  important  point  about  what  makes  soap  operas  work,  and  what 

characteristics  reel  in  the  repeat  customers  and  keep  them  from  leaving.  Along  with  the 

lack  of  closure  and  devaluation  of  linearity  discussed  above,  soap  opera  relies  on  four 

other  main  devices:  pacing,  repetition,  television  shorthand  and  story  content  (an 

effective  narrative).  Buckman  argued  that  the  pace  of  the  storytelling  is  responsible  for 

making  soap  opera  narrative  conventions  acceptable  and  understandable,  with  its 

“repetition  of  past  snatches  of  plot,  the  reliance  on  television  shorthand  for  instant 
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recognition  by  viewers,  and  the  way  television  convinces  us  to  believe  what  it  shows  us” 

(Buckman,  1984,  p.  86).  Of  these  “tricks,”  Buckman  said, 

The  pace  is  the  slowest  that  will  fill  the  time  available  while  still  keeping  the 
viewer  wanting  to  know  what  will  happen.  The  repetition  is  not  only  necessary 
for  new  viewers,  it  is  also  important  for  those  called  away  in  the  middle  of  a 
show,  or  who  miss  the  odd  episode. . .Television  makes  us  believe  what  it  shows 
us  because  it  has  broken  down  our  resistance  by  being  on  so  often  for  so 
long. . .we  accept  what  television  tells  us,  and  even  more  the  way  in  which  we  are 
told,  simply  because  it  is  on  television  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  86). 

In  other  words,  soap  opera’s  lack  of  closure  (nothing  is  forever),  pacing  (often 

agonizingly  slow),  repetition  (often  excessive  for  the  religiously  faithful  viewer),  medium 

(the  notoriously  ubiquitous  television  with  all  its  plot  twists  and  camera  tricks),  and 

content  (where  everything  eventually  comes  back  to  love)  all  work  together  to  gain  and 

keep  the  daytime  audience. 

Soap  opera  pacing  can  infuriate  the  unfamiliar  viewer,  though  it  only  imitates 
real  life  or,  as  Buckman  argued,  another  activity  most  consider  above  reproach. 

Buckman  compared  soap  opera  pacing  to  the  pacing  of  reading  a book,  a “most 
intellectually  respectable  pastime”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  88).  He  said,  “No  one. . .reads 
every  word:  we  skip  and  flip  and  reread  some  bits  and  miss  out  others.  The  soaps  offer  a 
similar  method  of  proceeding,  skipping  at  one  moment  and  going  over  and  over  the 
background  at  another”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.88).  Buckman  referred  to  this  process  as 
“extraordinary  fragmentation,  a method  that  has  become  theirs  alone.  It  is  with  this  that 
they  have  created  something  unique,  even  on  television,  from  the  oldest  stories  in  the 
world”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  93).  Other  genres  practice  fragmentation,  but  on  a weekly 
basis;  they  do  not  replicate  the  daily  or  minute-to-minute  basis  followed  by  soap  opera. 

In  a sitcom,  fragmentation  might  carry  the  viewer  from  one  episode  to  the  next,  or  back 
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from  the  commercial  break,  but  in  soap  opera,  fragmentation  and  unique  pacing  carries 
the  viewer  from  one  segment  to  the  next,  often  several  times  before  the  first  commercial 
break. 

As  much  as  pacing  does  to  keep  the  soap  opera  viewer,  repetition  does  as  well. 
Archer  called  repetition  one  of  soap  opera’s  “devices  of  undecidability,”  one  that  plays 
“havoc  with  the  unified  subject”  (Archer,  1992,  p.  89).  Repetition  does  more  than  help 
viewers  who  may  have  missed  a day  or  a segment,  as  Buckman  suggested  above. 
Repetition  adds  to  the  narrative,  advancing  the  text  instead  of  forcing  it  to  remain  in  one 
place.  Archer  said,  “Characters  are  always  talking  to  each  other,  misunderstanding  each 
other,  overhearing  partial  disclosures,  and  endlessly  examining  each  others’  expressively 
ambiguous  faces”  (Archer,  1992,  p.  91).  Repetition  does  not  simply  reiterate; 
occasionally,  repetition  allows  for  a new  narrative  direction,  a misdirection  of  sorts. 
Flashbacks,  self-reflection,  and  extended  conversations  with  those  involved,  and  then 
those  who  just  “heard  about  it,”  solve  the  problem  for  the  viewer  who  missed  a day,  but 
each  of  those  moments  is  a potential  location  for  plot  adjustment  (which  would  certainly 
be  repeated  after  it  occurred).  Either  way,  repetition  ensures  that  no  one  gets  lost  on  the 
way  to  clarity. 

Soap  opera  is  certainly  a unique  television  genre,  but  it  does  not  exist  completely 
outside  of  general  television  rules  and  methods.  While  the  genre  applies  specialized 
means  to  its  very  specific  ends,  it  also  uses  tried  and  true  television  shorthand  (the  good 
guy  wears  the  white  hat,  scary  music  accompanies  the  scary  lady,  etc.).  Part  of  this 
unwritten  code  maintains  that  making  the  viewer  feel  like  a participant  works  well.  Soap 
opera  capitalizes  on  this  principle  in  every  way  possible.  Buckman  said  that, 
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The  more  the  viewers  know,  the  more  they  will  want  to  know,  though 
paradoxically  they  are  ready  to  suppress  their  suspicions  about,  say,  a villain  or 
na'ive  heroine,  in  the  hope  of  being  surprised.  The  viewer  is  thus  both  insider  and 
innocent:  one  of  the  more  fascinating  aspects  of  the  genre  (Buckman,  1984,  p. 

77). 

In  fact,  most  dramatic  forms  use  this  method.  Audiences  delight/cringe  at  watching  the 
impressionable  young  girl  express  her  love  to  the  philandering  scoundrel,  especially 
when  they  just  saw  the  rascal  being  seduced  by  a cold-hearted  villainess  scenes  earlier. 
Soap  opera  wins  the  gold  medal  in  this  event. 

Another  television  shortcut  involves  creating  a maze  of  relationships  with  a set 
number  of  characters.  Man  A marries  Woman  A,  who  gives  birth  to  Girl  A,  whose  real 
father  is  Man  B,  the  brother  of  Man  A.  When  Man  A dies  (of  some  terribly  tragic 
affliction),  Man  B leaves  his  wife,  Woman  B,  to  live  with  Woman  A,  who  has  moved  in 
with  her  “friend,”  Woman  C.  Lo  and  behold,  Woman  C is  really  Woman  A’s  daughter 
by  Man  A,  who  believed  Woman  A was  Girl  B at  the  time  Woman  C was  conceived! 

But  it  does  not  end  there!  Man  B is  not  dead;  he  comes  back  to  town  with  amnesia,  and 
he  falls  in  love  with  (you  guessed  it)  the  newly  matured  Girl  A,  who  all  the  townspeople 
believe  to  be  his  daughter!  The  entire  scenario  involves  only  two  men  and  four  women 
(unless  one  of  the  actors  plays  a double  role),  rearranged  to  make  things  “interesting.” 
Almost  all  television  genres  use  this  approach,  especially  programs  with  ensemble  casts, 
but  again,  soap  opera  reigns  as  the  queen  of  creators  of  scrambled  character  relationships. 

Buckman  argued  that  instead  of  mixing  and  matching  characters  to  keep  things 
interesting,  soap  operas  have  only  money  in  mind  when  they  tangle  the  lives  of  their 
characters.  He  said,  “this  complicated  interweaving  of  characters’  plot-lines  is  an 
economic  device  for  finding  new  stories  without  introducing  too  many  new  players. 
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Going  through  all  the  permutations  of  the  people  you’ve  got  under  contract  is  a 
wonderful  way  of  spinning  things  out”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  71).  Of  course,  when  new 
characters  are  introduced,  the  possibilities  increase  exponentially. 

Soap  opera  uses  other  television  shortcuts,  such  as  the  light-speed  maturation  of  a 
child  in  relation  to  her  or  his  parents.  The  viewer  is  not  supposed  to  ask  how  children  go 
from  infancy  to  school  age  to  young  adulthood  during  the  course  of  a series  (usually  less 
ten  years).  Of  soap  opera  All  My  Children , Archer  quipped,  “A  month  or  two  with  her 
father  in  Seattle  should  catapult  the  six-year-old  Bianca  into  puberty”  (Archer,  1992,  p. 
94).  As  for  the  adults,  they  change  very  little.  Children  grow  so  quickly  on  soap  opera 
because  the  plot  changes  call  for  little  ones  to  start  experiencing  adult  stories. 

Of  course,  the  list  of  television  secrets  is  endless,  as  new  ones  are  created  every 
day.  Chances  are,  if  a television  program  uses  one  of  these  shortcuts  (making  the  viewer 
a participant,  creating  a closed  maze  of  relationships,  and  keeping  adults  the  same  while 
quickly  aging  the  children),  then  not  only  has  soap  opera  used  it,  the  genre  has  perfected 
it,  exploited  it,  and  benefited  from  it  over  and  over  again. 

The  final  piece  of  soap  opera’s  plan  to  succeed  lies  in  the  narrative  itself:  the 
storylines.  Although  they  are  not  taken  seriously  most  of  the  time,  many  soap  operas 
contain  very  serious  tales.  Daytime  serials  were  able  to  attack  certain  taboo  topics  long 
before  their  prime  time  counterparts.  Gilbert  said  that  soap  operas  “didn’t  get  scrutinized 
for  content  the  way  nighttime  television  did,  so  subjects  like  abortion,  incest,  and 
impotence  were  the  province  of  the  daytime  hours  long  before  they  were  allowed  on  at 
night”  (Gilbert,  1979,  p.  9).  Soap  operas  often  set  the  trends  followed  by  other  genres  in 


this  matter. 
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Buckman  argued  that  the  inclusion  of  socially  relevant  topics  is  just  that:  trendy. 
He  says  that  contemporary  issues  are  simply  “dropped  in”  to  the  text  just  to  remind  the 
viewers  to  which  generation  they  belong.  Of  course,  Buckman  also  said  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  suggest  that  writers  ignore  contemporary  attitudes,  as  to  do  so  would  disregard 
the  nature  of  the  beast.  Almost  everything  about  soap  opera  relies  on  the  contemporary: 
style,  fashion,  speech,  subjects,  settings,  and  more.  He  said  that  the  characters  are  just 
“larger-than-life  versions  of  people  you  come  across  in  the  street.  Anything  else  would 
be  costume  drama,  which  by  my  definition  isn’t  soap  opera”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  92). 

Perhaps  Buckman’ s position  is  a bit  cynical,  or  perhaps  he  could  not  give  the 
writers  and  creators  any  credit  for  affecting  social  consciousness.  He  also  argued,  “it 
would  be  going  much  too  far  to  claim  that  the  soaps  are  important  vehicles  for  social 
change.  What  one  can  say  is  that,  simply  through  retaining  the  attention  of  an  enormous 
and  faithful  audience,  they  can  exert  an  enormous  influence,  in  certain  limited  areas” 
(Buckman,  1984,  p.  68) 

If,  as  Buckman  argued,  soap  opera’s  influence  cannot  be  felt  socially,  perhaps 
even  Buckman  would  have  agreed  that  it  could  be  felt  emotionally.  Of  genres  other  than 
soap  opera,  Nochimson  said  that, 

Although  most  writers  are  aware  of  the  imbalance  involved  in  the  imperative  that 
a bare  minimum  of  emotional  scenes  be  allowed  to  grace  a narrative,  only  the 
rare,  resistant  reader  would  ask  why  we  are  told  almost  nothing  regarding  the 
hero’s  feeling  about  his  actions,  and  even  less  about  those  of  his  opponents,  or 
why  heroism  is  equated  with  severing  connection  with  anyone  who  will  not 
submit  to  one’s  will  (Nochimson,  1992,  p.  31). 

Soap  opera  allows  that  rare,  resistant  reader  to  relax.  It  opens  the  door  to  emotional 

consciousness.  Each  character  wears  her  or  his  emotions  and  feelings  out  for  everyone 

(especially  the  viewer)  to  see.  A soap  opera  character  will  tell  the  other  characters,  and 
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the  viewer,  exactly  why  she  or  he  speaks,  acts  and  feels.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  soap 
opera  characters  to  talk  to  themselves,  the  viewer  is  privy  to  ideas  and  thoughts  that 
characters  in  other  genres  keep  hidden;  every  person’s  motivations  are  clear,  if  only  to 
the  audience. 

Ultimately,  all  soap  opera  motivations  are  based  in  love.  Much  as  humor 
motivates  the  sitcom,  love  motivates  the  daytime  serial;  it  puts  the  opera  in  soap  opera. 
Buckman  described  how  anything  that  happens  or  is  stopped  from  happening  has  its  roots 
in  some  kind  of  love.  He  said, 

Love  makes  people  ambitious,  racks  them  with  jealousy,  fuels  them  with  revenge 
and  sends  them  barking  mad.  Confused  identity  (where  a child  does  not  know  its 
true  parent)  is  the  result  of  love-making  out  of  wedlock;  and  hysterical  illness  is 
caused  by  the  strain  of  frustrated  love  (amnesia  means  never  having  to  say  you’re 
sorry)  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  67). 

Love  is  soap  opera’s  most  important  building  block.  Repetition  and  pacing  may 
move  the  narrative  along,  but  only  through  love.  Buckman  agreed,  and  said,  “Characters 
fall  in  love  over  and  over  again,  whether  they  are  married,  separated,  bereaved  or 
suffering  from  amnesia.  Love — not  marriage — is  the  glue  that  holds  the  soaps  together” 
(Buckman,  1984,  p.  72).  One  might  argue  that  socially  conscious  storylines  have  little  to 
do  with  love  or  “passion,”  but  Buckman  disagreed.  He  said  that  the  programs  “may 
parade  their  conscience,  but  the  soaps’  staple  remains  romance.  Love  in  one  form  or 
another  will  find  its  way  through  a maze  as  complicated  as  anything  in  Jacobean  drama” 
(Buckman,  1984,  p.  71). 

Ultimately,  the  audience  knows  it  can  find  love  in  the  afternoon.  When 
primetime  drama  is  too  dramatic,  when  sitcoms  are  too  silly,  when  reality  programming 
is  too  real,  soap  opera’s  love-based  narratives  provide  a unique  release.  However, 
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Buckman  argued  that  the  soap  opera  viewer  is  much  more  than  an  attention-starved, 
easily  manipulated  housewife;  he  argued  that  to  view  soap  opera  is  one  way  to  affirm 
one’s  right  to  defy  the  accepted  order,  or  to  resist  hegemony  (regardless  of  soap  opera’s 
inability  to  move  past  social  consciousness  into  social  proactivity).  He  said,  “Being 
involved. . .in  something  one  has  often  wanted  to  do  but  has  never  dared. . .being  appalled, 
punished  by  proxy,  at  the  consequences:  it  bolsters  the  certainty  that  if  one  does  do  the 
forbidden,  one  is  not  going  to  get  away  with  it”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  90).  And  yet,  he 
argued,  the  viewer  wants  to  see  the  forbidden  done.  The  audience  wants  to  see  someone 
become  involved  with  the  beauty,  or  run  away  from  the  children,  or  commit  theft, 
robbery,  even  murder.  These  things,  according  to  Buckman,  mark  the  viewer’s  defiance 
of  the  accepted  social  order.  He  said,  “Not  to  defy  it. . .is  to  be  a passive  personality 
incapable  of  romance  or  ambition.  Those  who  defy  destiny,  or  common  morality,  are  the 
ones  whose  challenge,  although  doomed,  is  a demonstration  of  humanity’s  right  to 
protest”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  90).  Witnessing  the  punishment  of  the  characters  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  societal  values  that  “demand  constant  challenge  to  keep  them  sharp 
and  bright. ...  The  purpose  is  a moral  one:  to  strengthen  the  audience’s  belief  in  their 
place  in  the  accepted  order  of  things”  (Buckman,  1984,  p.  90). 

If  the  purpose  of  soap  opera  is  to  strengthen  the  audience’s  perception  of  how 
they  fit  into  the  “accepted  order  of  things,”  one  can  only  wonder  what  an  audience 
member  would  think  about  her  or  his  place  in  that  “accepted  order”  after  watching  a soap 
opera  such  as  Passions.  With  its  unique  approach  to  narrative  (heavy  emphasis  on 
fantasy  and  creative  freedom),  its  reliance  on  love  and  romance  (inherent  in  the  title),  and 
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its  apparent  lack  of  fear  about  racial  discussions.  Passions  provides  a perfect  location  in 
which  to  examine  mixed  race  in  the  soap  opera  world. 

The  name  “Star  Trek”  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  idea  of  science  fiction 
television.  The  vast  majority  of  research  on  science  fiction  television  centers  on  Star 
Trek  in  one  of  its  (many)  manifestations.  As  a result,  the  review  of  relevant  science 
fiction  literature  will  be  covered  in  Chapter  6,  as  the  program  being  examined  belongs  to 
that  monstrous  Star  Trek  world  of  mediated  products. 

The  following  chapter  provides  further  explanation  of  hegemony  and  polysemy, 
as  the  two  theories  were  bom  of  critical  theory  and  cultural  studies.  As  frameworks  for 
research,  critical  theory  and  cultural  studies  require  their  own  chapter  for  the  examination 
of  their  shared  and  separate  history,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  methodologies  used 
to  uncover  the  answers  to  their  unique  types  of  questions. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

“Forward  to  the  sweet  tranquility  of  the  status  quo.  ” 

- Finnian’s  Rainbow,  1968 

Douglas  Kellner  (1995)  observed  that,  “to  fully  grasp  the  nature  and  effects  of 
media  culture,  one  needs  to  develop  methods  to  analyze  the  full  range  of  its  meanings  and 
effects”  (Kellner,  1995,  p.  10).  In  other  words,  the  methodology  chosen  by  a researcher 
impacts  the  project’s  success  in  very  important  ways.  According  to  Kellner,  when 
studying  media  culture,  a researcher  will  not  truly  understand  her  topic  if  she  selects  and 
implements  the  wrong  methodology.  She  must  carefully  consider  the  nature  of  the 
questions  at  hand  before  she  decides  on  a method,  not  the  other  way  around. 

In  this  instance,  such  careful  consideration  revealed  that  the  multifaceted  method 
of  textual  analysis  best  suits  the  research  question.  The  research  question,  bom  from  a 
critical  theory/cultural  studies  perspective,  necessitates  a critical  theory/cultural  studies 
methodology,  as  will  be  illustrated  below. 

Thus,  a thorough  explanation  of  the  methodology  applied  within  this  study  entails 
a discussion  of  the  method’s  origins,  a detailed  definition  of  the  method,  and  an 
assessment  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  chapter  also  includes  description  and 
justification  of  the  artifacts  chosen  for  examination. 

Cultural  Studies  and  Critical  Theory 

According  to  John  Fiske  (1993),  culture  is  a creation  and  disbursement  of  a 
variety  of  meanings  within  a society.  Society  uses  culture  to  make  sense  of  life,  not  to 
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guide  the  creation  of  bowls  and  paintings.  The  notion  that  culture  is  uniquely  connected 
to  the  “generation  and  circulation  of  meanings”  in  societies  is  the  same  notion  that 
inspired  the  scholars  of  the  University  of  Birmingham’s  Centre  for  Contemporary 
Cultural  Studies,  in  the  1 960s  to  the  present,  to  study  the  links  between  cultural  artifacts 
and  the  members  of  industrialized  societies.  This  line  of  research  was  known  simply  as 
cultural  studies. 

Kellner  (1995)  said  that  cultural  studies,  when  applied  to  mass  communication,  is 
the  window  through  which  researchers  look  at  how  media  express  the  society’s 
“dominant  values,  political  ideologies  and  social  developments  and  novelties  of  the  day” 
(Kellner,  1995,  p.  6).  The  Birmingham  Centre  developed  various  critical  approaches  for 
the  analysis,  interpretation  and  criticism  of  cultural  (and  media)  artifacts,  or  texts. 
According  to  Kellner,  “Through  a set  of  internal  debates,  and  responding  to  social 
struggles  and  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  Birmingham  group  came  to  focus 
on  the  interplay  of  representations  and  ideologies  of  class,  gender,  race,  ethnicity  and 
nationality  in  cultural  texts”  (Kellner,  1995,  p.  6). 

Cultural  studies  shows  its  origins  (in  the  Marxism  of  the  Frankfurt  School)  in  its 
focus  on  ideology.  Lindlof  (1995)  said  that  in  the  classical  Marxist  sense,  the  first 
function  of  ideology  is  to  “ naturalize  the  conditions  of  societal  inequity  and  economic 
class  dominance  existing  in  capitalist  societies.  These  conditions  are  perceived  as  natural 
and  right  by  the  subordinate,  or  working,  class  when  they  are  embedded  in  popular 
narratives  and  themes”  (Lindlof,  1995,  p.  53). 

Kellner  (1995)  described  how  the  study  of  ideology  crosses  between  schools.  He 


said, 
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For  cultural  studies,  the  concept  of  ideology  is  of  central  importance,  for 
dominant  ideologies  serve  to  reproduce  social  relations  of  domination  and 
subordination  . . . Ideologies  make  inequalities  and  subordination  appear  natural 
and  just  and  thus  induce  consent  to  relations  of  domination  (Kellner,  1995,  p.  7). 

Cultural  studies,  then,  builds  on  the  ideas  of  its  progenitors  and  creates  a research 

tradition  perfectly  suited  to  answer  the  questions  of  today’s  media  society.  Kellner 

argued  that  cultural  studies  plays  an  important  role  in  moving  the  study  of  media  from  the 

exclusivity  of  universities  to  the  hands  of  the  general  viewing/reading  public.  He  said, 

“Cultural  studies  can  show  how  media  culture  manipulates  and  indoctrinates  us  and 

therefore  can  empower  individuals  to  resist  the  dominant  meanings  in  media  cultural 

products  and  to  produce  their  own  meanings”  (Kellner,  1995,  p.  8).  Through  cultural 

studies,  according  to  Kellner,  the  individual  leams  to  take  charge  of  her  participation  in 

media  culture. 

Critical  theory,  often  confused  or  used  interchangeably  with  cultural  studies, 
should  be  considered  more  of  an  approach  to  cultural  studies. 2?  While  not  created  by  the 
Birmingham  scholars  in  their  positions  as  Birmingham  scholars,  critical  theory  makes 
important  contributions  to  the  work  of  cultural  studies.  Morrow  (1991)  said,  “the  vitality 
of  critical  theory  in  the  domain  of  cultural  studies  is  most  evident  in  its  capacity  to 
respond  to  historical  transformations  and  critically  appropriate  emergent  currents  of 
thinking”  (Morrow,  1991,  p.  29).  Critical  theory  allows  cultural  studies  to  broaden  its 
focus  without  losing  its  critical  rigidity. 

Critical  theory  does  not  present  itself  as  infallible.  Instead,  it  accepts  its 
weaknesses  and  its  “precarious  and  contingent  relation  to  social  change  and  the  inherent 


25  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  critical  theory  existed  before  the  formation  of  British  Cultural 
Studies,  and  critical  theory,  as  a method  of  sorts,  can  be  used  in  arenas  other  than  cultural  studies.  Cultural 
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difficulties  of  any  avowedly  self-reflective  mode  of  theorizing”  (Morrow,  1991,  p.  28). 

By  using  such  a self-aware  method,  cultural  studies  projects  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
knowing  the  study’s  faults  at  the  onset. 

Kellner  (1995)  argued  that  critical  theory  as  an  approach  to  cultural  studies  must, 

in  order  to  be  complete,  focus  on  the  political  economy,  the  text  itself,  social  psychology, 

and  the  interrelationship  between  all  three.  He  said, 

At  its  strongest,  cultural  studies  contains  a threefold  project  analyzing  the 
production  and  political  economy  of  culture,  cultural  texts  and  the  audience 
reception  of  those  texts  and  their  effects.  This  comprehensive  approach  avoids 
too  narrowly  focusing  on  one  dimension  of  the  project  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
(Kellner,  1995,  p.  8). 

Morrow  (1991)  concurred  with  Kellner,  and  added  that  a fourth  dimension,  an 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  three  perspectives  listed  above,  becomes 
necessary.  This  dissertation  strives  to  complete  one  piece  of  Kellner’s  puzzle.  A 
“complete”  study  of  the  appearance  of  a racial  construct  in  a television  text,  using  an 
approach  as  rigorous  as  that  suggested  by  Kellner,  might  use  interviews  with  the 
producers,  directors,  and/or  writers  of  the  televisual  texts  in  question,  perform  a 
secondary  analysis  of  existing  interviews  and  biographies,  and  conduct  close  textual 
analysis  of  the  texts  themselves.  Certainly,  each  of  these  “sub-methods”  taken  alone  has 
value.  The  in-depth  interview  allows  the  researcher  access  to  the  thoughts  of  the  creator, 
and  a window  into  the  “intended”  meaning.  Interviewing  the  producer  means  gaining 
knowledge  about  the  sender  of  the  message,  and  what  that  sender  wanted  the  message  to 
mean.  Secondary  analysis  broadens  the  reach  of  the  in-depth  interview.  Close  textual 
analysis,  the  method  used  in  this  study,  provides  a glimpse  at  the  messages  themselves, 


studies  did  not  depose  critical  theory;  rather,  cultural  studies  was  strengthened  by  the  contribution  of 
critical  theory. 
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the  smaller  parts  of  the  whole,  parts  that  may  not  stand  out  as  obvious  to  the  untrained 
viewer.  Again,  each  of  these  steps  has  value  alone,  but  the  eventual  combination  of  the 
three  would  provide  great  value  and  maximum  possibility  for  full  understanding."0 
However,  every  journey  begins  with  one  step,  and  this  dissertation  is  the  first  step  on  a 
complex  journey  toward  “the  answer.” 

Finding  one’s  self  in  an  academic  role  on  such  a journey  is  no  easy  task.  It  is 
difficult  to  occupy  the  positions  of  both  the  media  critic,  and  the  individual  who  cares 
about  society  and  life  in  general.  One  must  recognize  the  intimate  connection  between 
media,  culture,  and  society,  a connection  that  cannot  be  dismissed,  reduced,  or 
circumscribed.  Critics  might  find  themselves  painfully  walking  the  line  between 
belonging  to  the  academic  community  and  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  public  of 
resistant  readers.  However,  this  struggle  between  reader/viewer  and  critic  does  not  have 
to  wound  the  individual.  In  fact,  the  unique  situation  of  the  caring  critic  lends  itself  to  the 
most  interesting  and  powerful  research.  Newcomb  (1979)  argued  that  the  critic  who  does 
not,  in  the  name  of  “objectivity,”  consider  her  own  significance  misses  out  on  an 
important  point.  He  said  that  a critic  should  certainly  extend  her  frame  of  reference  as  far 
as  it  can  go,  but  it  seems  obvious  that  the  critic  should  start  with  herself  and  her  own 
relationship  to  the  object  being  criticized  (Newcomb,  1979,  p.  xix). 

The  critic  resides  in  an  interesting  location.  She  cannot  help  but  place  herself 
within  the  world  created  on  the  screen.  The  researcher  talks  about  content  and  the  way 
content  reaches  audiences,  and  that  researcher  must  accept  that  she  or  he  is  always  among 
the  affected. 


26  See  Chapter  7 for  future  research. 
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As  the  editors  recognized  in  the  introduction  to  their  text  Enterprise  Zones 
(Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  & Helford,  1996),  the  choice  of  the  critic  to  occupy  two 
seemingly  opposite,  if  not  contradictory,  positions  (audience  member  and  media 
researcher/critic)  allows  not  for  confusion  and  research  chaos,  but  rather  for  an  engaging 
additional  insight  into  the  relationship  between  audience  and  text.  The  researcher-as- 
audience-member  might  want  to  defend  the  televisual  memories  that  meant  so  much  to 
her  as  a child  or  young  adult,  but  the  researcher-as-critic,  with  training  as  a student  of 
media  and  audience  reaction,  not  only  questions  the  text  that  caused  such  a defensive 
response,  but  also  questions  the  internal  mechanism  that  created  the  original  bond 
between  television  and  herself.  Harrison  et  al.  noted  that  one  issue  often  overlooked 
within  television  criticism  is  the  fact  that  the  critics  of  the  text  are  themselves  audience 
members.  Thus,  the  critic,  as  subject,  becomes  a fruitful  location  at  which  to  study  the 
relationship  of  text  to  audience  (Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  & Helford,  1996). 

Conversely,  just  as  the  critic  must  recognize  her  position  as  audience  member,  the 
research  community  should  recognize  the  audience  member’s  position  as  critic.  Harrison 
et  al.  argued  that,  “Viewers,  in  general,  do  have  a critical  view  that  they  constantly  enact 
through  daily  cultural  performances  and  through  relationships  with  other  people  that  are 
by  nature  politically,  socially,  and  economically  formed”  (Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  & 
Helford,  1996,  p.  3).  They  also  said, 

We  believe  viewing  itself  is  a critical  act  in  which  we  all  engage  on  a regular 
basis  (avid  viewers  are  very  adept  at  recognizing  televisual  strategies — very  often 
more  adept  than  academic  television  critics).  However,  we  do  believe  there  is 
something  unique  about  a commitment  to  spending  hours  and  hours  attempting  to 
account  for  textual  production,  both  through  the  close  study  of  theoretical  and 
critical  texts  about  cultural  objects  and  through  close  textual  analysis  of  mediated 
texts  (Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  & Helford,  1996,  p.  3). 
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In  other  words,  while  the  audience  member  can  become  an  amateur  critic,  the 
researcher  possesses  the  skills  (and  the  desire)  to  take  general  criticism  to  the  next  level. 

Texts,  Textual  Analysis,  and  the  Textual  Analyst 

In  order  to  discuss  the  details  of  textual  analysis,  one  must  first  be  able  to  describe 
the  details  of  a text.  According  to  Lindlof  (1995),  “A  television  program  (or  any  part 
thereof),  a pop  music  song,  and  a Balinese  dance  ritual  are  all  different  kinds  of  texts.  In 
semiotic  terms,  a text  represents  a coherent  cluster  of  signifiers.  A text  signifies 
something  when  it  becomes  situated  in  a context  for  interpretation”  (Lindlof,  1995,  p. 

51). 

To  elaborate,  using  Lindlof  s language,  a text  signifies  something  when  someone 
situates  it.  Obviously,  society  is  made  up  of  very  diverse  individuals,  and  each  individual 
might  situate  a given  text  in  a different  way.  As  described  in  Chapter  2,  this  is  the 
definition  of  a polysemic  text.  One  text  may  have  several  different  meanings,  which 
makes  each  text  rather  open,  and  often  difficult  to  “read.”  Vande  Berg  et  al.  stated, 
“Texts  are  ambiguous  because  people  who  read  and  see  them  tend  to  remake  whatever 
they’ve  read  and  witnessed  in  terms  of  their  personal  and  social  situations”  (Vande  Berg, 
Wenner,  & Gronbeck,  1998,  p.  95).  Thus,  polysemy  is  understood  as  a problem  of 
textual  interpretation.  Lindlof  concurred,  and  said,  “The  text  becomes  a site  of  contested 
interpretation  with  different  audience  communities  producing  different  sense-making 
achievements  . . . Regardless  of  how  interpretation  is  explained,  it  is  the  individual  as  an 
interpreting  actor  that  is  of  interest”  (Lindlof,  1995,  p.  55). 

Textual  analysis  is  the  process  by  which  a researcher,  as  an  “interpreting  actor” 
with  critical  ability,  examines  and  discusses  the  different  elements  that  create  meaning  in 
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a text.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  ideological  meaning  is  “hidden.” 

Likewise,  just  because  a media  critic  practicing  textual  analysis  spends  a large  amount  of 
time  deconstructing  and  analyzing  meaning  in  texts  and  eventually  becomes  proficient  in 
the  task,  that  does  not  remove  the  possibility  that  the  viewer  detects  and  recognizes  the 
“hidden”  meanings  as  well.  Because  of  polysemy,  the  reader/viewer  still  acts  as  an 
“interpreting  actor.”  Harrison  et  al.  (1996)  argued  that  a viewer,  especially  a fan,  could 
be  more  aware  of  the  depth  of  a text  than  a critic.  Thus,  even  though  most  viewers  are 
not  “trained”  in  textual  analysis,  one  should  not  assume  that  the  average  viewer  does  not 
engage  in  the  analysis  of  texts.  One  may  only  assume  that  the  critic  might  be  better  at  the 
task. 

However,  it  would  be  foolish  to  argue  the  non-existence  of  the  passive  viewer. 
Obviously,  some  viewers  do  not  dedicate  themselves  to  understanding  all  possible 
connotations  of  a program.  Can  messages  still  ideologically  influence  those  viewers? 

Yes.  Can  a viewer  be  ideologically  influenced  by  meanings  within  an  image  or  message, 
even  when  that  viewer  is  not  aware  of  the  intended  ideological  meaning?  Yes.  Can  a 
viewer  be  influenced  by  the  dominant  ideology  if  she  or  he  is  not  aware  of  any  meaning 
in  the  text?  No.  Thus,  the  construction  and  acceptance  of  meaning  (or  comprehension) 
leads  to  the  influence  of  even  the  “unaware”  viewer. 

Arguing  otherwise  would  support  the  (long  rejected)  magic  bullet  theory  of  mass 
communication.  Gramsci  himself  argued  that  the  dominant  ideology  could  not  be  forced 
on  the  people.  Popular  consent  must  be  won  in  order  to  spread  the  dominant  message 
(Lindlof,  1995).  Even  if  a viewer  is  unaware  of  the  dominant  ideology,  or  of  the  intended 
meaning  in  a text,  she  or  he  cannot  be  “shot”  with  the  message.  The  viewer  must  create 
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some  meaning  in  order  to  be  influenced.  One  does  not  need  to  be  aware  of  the  dominant 
ideology  to  create  meaning,  and  the  possibility  exists  that  one  might  read  a meaning  into 
a text  that  coincides  with  the  dominant  view.  One  might  also  read  a meaning  that 
diverges  from  the  intended  dominant  view.  Polysemy,  as  defined  in  Chapter  2 (Fiske, 
1986),  allows  the  viewer  to  be  influenced  in  one  way  or  another,  as  long  as  she  or  he 
attends  to  the  text  enough  to  create  a meaning.  Locating  the  meanings  behind  the 
different  elements,  as  a textual  analyst  would  do,  is  unnecessary  for  the  creation  of 
meaning  and  the  chance  for  influence  to  occur. 

Reader/viewers  also  bring  mental  baggage  to  the  table  when  they  sit  down  to 
attribute  meaning  to  a text.  According  to  Lindlof  (1995),  the  term  intertextuality 
“describes  a principal  method  by  which  meaning  is  attributed  to  a text.  In  other  words, 
the  production  and  use  of  a text  depends  on  a creative  combination  of  parts  of  other  texts” 
(Lindlof,  1995,  p.  52).  If  a reader/viewer  sees  a movie,  without  knowing  that  the  movie 
is  a sequel,  the  meaning  that  the  reader/viewer  attributes  to  the  sequel  will  be  very 
different  than  if  she  or  he  would  have  seen  the  original  film.  Meaning  is  different 
depending  on  what  the  individual  considers  relevant. 

Any  given  text  has  several  ways  to  speak  to  its  audience.  Through  images  and 
construction,  through  narrative  and  signs,  through  music  and  lighting,  the  text  tricks-of- 
the-trade  are  so  numerous,  and  often  so  subtle,  that  the  audience  misses  most  of  the  text’s 
efforts.  According  to  Lindlof  (1995),  “the  viewer-subject  is  often  spoken  to  in  direct- 
address  fashion,  visually  inserted  in  point-of-view  and  other  kinds  of  shots,  and 
ideologically  ‘hailed’  by  certain  narrative  structures  and  signifying  techniques”  (Lindlof, 


1995,  p.  54). 
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Many  scholars  (such  as  those  listed  above)  question  whether  audiences  receive 
the  “ideological  hail”  and  allow  the  message  in  without  inquiry,  or  if  audiences  analyze 
the  messages  received,  one  by  one,  bit  by  bit.  In  other  words,  does  using  textual  analysis 
assume  that  are  audiences  full  of  “cultural  dupes”  (to  borrow  Hall’s  terminology),  people 
who  cannot  help  but  be  ideologically  influenced  by  mediated  messages  and  who  cannot 
decipher  those  messages  for  themselves?  The  answer  rests  somewhere  on  a continuum  of 
sorts.  If  a researcher  assumes  textual  analysis  informed  by  classical  critical  theory  (that 
practiced  by  the  first  generation  Frankfurt  school,  for  example),  the  answer  will  be 
different  than  if  she  assumes  textual  analysis  based  in  more  of  a cultural  studies, 
Birmingham  school  kind  of  critical  theory. 

One  end  of  the  spectrum  finds  authors  such  as  Mills  (1951)  and  Marcuse  (1964), 
who  envisioned  the  audience  as  being  full  of  “cheerful  robots”  and  “one-dimensional” 
individuals  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  2).  These  authors  subscribed  to  the  idea  of  false 
consciousness,  or  a generic  definition  of  the  dominating  power  of  ideology. 

The  middle  range  of  the  spectrum  finds  critics,  such  as  Hall  (1980),  who  said  that 
mediated  definitions  do  not  occupy  our  entire  mind,  nor  do  they  operate  on  us  as  if  we  are 
blank  screens.  However,  Hall  did  argue  that  images  and  messages  “occupy  and  rework 
the  internal  contradictions  of  feeling  and  perception  of  the  dominated  classes”  (1980). 
This  view  places  less  power  with  the  sender,  and  more  power  with  the  audience  member. 
Gitlin  (1994)  seemed  to  agree.  He  used  a definition  of  hegemony  (as  mentioned  above, 
textual  analysis  attempts  to  expose  and  deconstruct  hegemony)  as  negotiation,  but  he  said 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist.  Newcomb  and  Hirsch  (1987)  took  yet  another  step  and 
asserted  that  oppositional  readings  are  possible,  giving  even  more  power  to  the  audience. 
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Fiske  (1986)  said  that  Newcomb  and  Hirsch  provided  several  examples  that  hinted  at 
their  support  of  polysemy,  but  provided  none  that  were  ultimately  convincing. 

Fiske  (1986)  represents  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  having  argued  that  the 
audience  is  in  no  way  a group  of  “cultural  dupes.”  He  said  that  due  to  polysemy,  there 
will  always  be  multiple  meanings,  and  there  will  always  be  a chance  for  opposition  and 
resistant  readings.  He  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  active  reader-viewer. 

This  dissertation  seeks  to  argue  an  opinion  that  falls  just  a bit  outside  of  the 
continuum.  Each  of  Hall’s  constructs  of  possible  audience  reading  positions  (dominant 
hegemony,  negotiated,  and  oppositional)  has  its  strengths,  but  one  does  not  prevail  over 
the  others.  The  view  presented  within  the  theoretical  hypothesis  necessitates  a 
combination  of  all  three.  The  audience  is  composed  of  many  different  kinds  of  people, 
some  more  active  viewers  than  others.  This  dissertation  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
dominant  societal  forces  are  aware  of  polysemy,  and  use  polysemy  to  suit  their  purposes. 
This  hypothesis  posits  that  the  process  of  hegemony  is  much  more  subtle  than  some 
critics  describe.  Hegemony  is  the  process  of  attributing  consent  to  the  parameters  of 
society.  If  a text  is  produced  by  the  dominant  class  (or  group),  then  the  meanings, 
however  multiple  they  may  be,  created  by  that  group  continue  to  serve  as  hegemonic.  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  this  position  does  not  necessitate  the  nonexistence  of  alternate, 
resistant,  counterhegemonic  meanings,  or  oppositional  readings  within  certain  texts.  In 
fact,  accepting  polysemy  requires  the  acceptance  of  these  oppositional  readings  (readings 
that  go  in  the  opposite  direction  of  what  the  dominant  group  would  have  the  audience 
understand;  revolutionary,  anti-racist,  anti-sexist,  etc.).  Rather,  this  dissertation  attempts 
to  discover  if  dominant  hegemony  eventually  finds  a way  to  include  the  resistant 
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meanings  as  a part  of  its  ideology.  In  this  way,  hegemony  remains  a process  of  Hall’s 

negotiation  - strengthened  by  polysemy.  The  more  inclusive  the  dominant  ideology,  the 

more  willing  the  public  is  to  accept  and  consent  to  its  parameters.  The  ideology  of  a 

society  continuously  transforms  itself,  gaining  new  perspectives  while  maintaining  older 

perspectives  and  the  dominant  position. 

Lindlof  (1995)  seemed  to  agree  with  this  view.  He  said  that, 

By  encouraging  a false  sense  of  individual  agency  in  people  (especially  a 
consumer-self),  the  media  may  try  to  prevent  any  recognition  of  oppressive 
conditions.  The  very  concept  of  choice  is  seen  as  a destructive  rhetoric  because  it 
diverts  people  from  looking  very  closely  at  how  power  arrangements  of  the 
corporate  state  actually  close  off  opportunities  of  individual  expression  and 
collective  action  (Lindlof,  1995,  p.  54). 

In  this  way,  Lindlof  describes  polysemy  as  an  actual  danger  to  counterhegemonic 
thought.  The  individual  who  believes  she  has  a “choice”  is  less  likely  to  continue  to 
search  within  a text  for  the  “truth.”  However,  Lindlof  does  not  ignore  the  benefits  of 
polysemy.  He  says. 

Many  analysts  now  argue  that  most  reader-viewers  are  capable  of  negotiating,  or 
even  resisting,  a powerfully  preferred  meaning  in  a text.  This  is  possible  because 
popular  texts  exhibit  an  ‘excess’  of  meaning,  much  of  it  incidental  and 
unintended.  That  is,  the  signifiers  of  a text  will  always  suggest  many  other 
meanings  than  just  the  ones  intended  by  its  producers.  People  can  sometimes 
recognize  contradictory  signs  in  texts  because  these  signs  recall  the  contradictory 
realities  of  their  everyday  lives  (Lindlof,  1995,  p.  54). 

Thus,  the  individual  negotiates  meaning  in  a text,  perhaps  several  different  meanings, 

perhaps  even  meanings  that  are  presented  as  counterhegemonic.  The  opinions  and 

readings  of  each  individual  advance  our  ultimate  understanding  of  the  media. 

However,  as  explained  above,  the  contributions  of  the  individual  become  difficult 

to  settle  when  one  considers  the  individual  that  is  the  critic.  Dines  and  Humez  (1995) 

seemed  to  disagree  with  Newcomb,  Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  and  Helford’s  position  that 
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quality  critical  observations,  taken  alone , can  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  research.  Dines 

and  Humez  argued  that  the  openness  of  a text  requires  triangulation  of  method;  the 

textual  analysis,  performed  by  an  individual,  cannot  be  enough.  They  say, 

The  meaning  of  media  texts  cannot  simply  be  established  by  one  critic’s  decoding 
of  the  text — no  matter  how  subtle  and  full — because  all  texts  are  to  some  degree 
open,  polysemic  or  capable  of  multiple  meanings.  Therefore,  we  must  also  seek 
to  know  how  different  audiences  (often  subcultural  communities),  bringing 
different  experiences  and  identities  to  the  process  of  reading/viewing,  actually 
understand  these  texts  (Dines  & Humez,  1995,  p.  3). 

The  authors  seemed  to  ignore  the  benefits  of  recognizing  one’s  position  as 

reader/viewer/critic.  However,  they  did  raise  an  important  point:  one  critic  cannot  say, 

unquestionably,  that  her  reading  or  her  interpretation  is  the  correct  reading  or 

interpretation.  One  person’s  critique  is  just  that:  one  person’s  critique. 

Newcomb  (1979)  agreed,  and  disagreed.  He  said,  “This  sort  of  criticism  is  based 

on  careful  observation  and  critical  assertion.  Conclusions  rise  most  often  from  personal 

interpretation”  (Newcomb,  1979,  p.  4).  Newcomb  gave  the  critic  credit,  like  Harrison  et 

al.,  and  argued  that  the  critic  is  trained  to  perform  the  skills  (“careful  observation  and 

critical  assertion”)  needed  to  derive  a conclusion  from  a text.  He  also  argued  that, 

Critics  often  disagree  about  the  meanings  of  programs,  but  as  with  all  good 
criticism,  even  the  resonances  of  their  disagreements  aid  us  in  a fuller 
understanding  of  our  subject  matter.  We  are  never  likely  to  agree  about  such 
matters  as  ‘values,  perceptions,  characterizations,  artistic  techniques  and  the  rest,’ 
but  we  can  have  a far  more  adequate  response  to  television  when  we  are  able  to 
‘see’  what  we  watch  (Newcomb,  1979,  p.  4). 

In  other  words,  it  is  precisely  the  fact  that  individuals  dare  to  put  forth  their  individual 

views  that  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  As  long  as  the  critic  recognizes 

that  her  position  is  just  her  position , then  she  has  committed  no  foul.  Furthermore,  if  the 

textual  analyst  knows  what  she  is  doing,  then  she  can  count  history  as  a co-researcher. 
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According  to  Fortner  and  Christians  (1981),  “history  is. . .an  arbiter  that  applies 
appropriate  limits  to  imaginative  scholarship,  counseling  caution  to  those  heady  from  the 
brew  of  their  own  imaginings”  (Fortner  & Christians,  1981,  p.  372).  Careful  attention  to 
what  others  have  done  prevents  the  researcher  from  losing  sight  of  the  analytical  goal. 

But  even  with  triangulated  theories  and  a complex  and  justified  methodology,  one 
must  still  question  whether  one  can  ever  reach  a “correct”  interpretation  of  a text.  The 
answer  is  either  “it  depends”  or  “no.”  For  example,  a researcher  analyzing  a program 
notes  a scene  in  which  one  character  winks  at  another.  The  researcher  is  unaware  that  the 
winking  character  has  a recurring  eye  twitch,  a condition  discussed  in  a previous  episode, 
an  episode  unseen  by  the  researcher.  The  researcher  may  interpret  the  wink  as  a sign  of 
flirtation,  and  that  interpretation  would  be  incorrect  (Fortner  and  Christians,  1981). 
However,  a viewer  who,  like  the  researcher,  only  sees  the  one  episode  might  also 
interpret  the  wink  as  flirtation.  That  interpretation  can  only  be  seen  as  incorrect  to  the 
producers/directors/writers.  An  individual  is  allowed  to  interpret  a text  in  any  way, 
which  can  lead  to  problems  when  the  texts  are  of  great  cultural  importance  (for  example, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  use  D.W.  Griffith’s  The  Birth  of  a Nation  as  a recruiting  tool).  In  this 
manner,  no  interpretation  can  ever  be  “incorrect.” 

However,  it  seems  clear  that  some  interpretations  strive  harder  to  reach  a level  of 
“truth”  or  “acceptability”  or  “exactness.”  Works  that  approach  a topic  without  having 
focus,  with  little  historical  review,  or  with  narrow  perspectives  are  at  a disadvantage  to 
works  that  use  appropriate  methods  and  triangulation  of  theory  (Fortner  & Christians, 
1981).  Works  that  acknowledge  their  weaknesses  are  more  “correct”  than  works  that  do 
not,  or  those  that  ignore  opposing  research.  As  Newcomb  (1979)  said,  it  is  our 
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disagreements  that  lead  to  the  fullest  understanding.  In  terms  of  scientific  or  social 
“correctness,”  it  seems  that  the  most  rigorous  research  wins  the  title  “most  correct.”  This 
study  strives  to  earn  that  title  of  “correctness”  eventually. 

Forms  of  Analysis 

Textual  analysis  serves  as  an  umbrella  term  for  several  different  “sub-methods,” 
each  of  which  targets  a different  element  of  the  text.  This  research  considers  the  “sub- 
methods” of  narrative  analysis  and  rhetoric  analysis. 

Narrative  analysis  concerns  itself  with  viewing  the  “story”  as  the  most  important 
element  of  a text.  What  is  included  in  the  story?  What  is  left  out?  How  does  the  story 
advance?  What  elements  of  the  story  inspire  certain  reactions?  By  examining  the 
“story,”  one  gains  a better  understanding  of  communication  as  storytelling,  and  the 
deliberate  construction  of  a story,  but  one  misses  the  other  ways  in  which  meaning  is 
constructed. 

Bemardi  (1996)  borrowed  Gunning’s  definition  of  narrative  analysis.  He  said  that 
narrative  analysis  studies,  “precisely  the  text  itself — the  actual  arrangement  of  signifiers 
that  communicate  the  story — words  in  literature,  moving  images  and  written  titles  in 
silent  films.  It  is  only  through  this  means  of  expression  that  we  come  in  contact  with  . . . 
the  act  of  narrating”  (Bemardi,  1996,  p.  112).  Narrative  analysis  looks  for  tense,  mood, 
and  voice.  Tense  is  the  “temporal  relationship  between  shots,  including  flashbacks  and 
temporal  continuity  across  spatial  set-ups.”  Mood  is  the  “narration’s  text  through  which 
we  sense  a storyteller  addressing  an  implied  or  real  audience.”  Voice  is  “the  ideology  of 
the  narrator”  (Bemardi,  1996).  Narrative  analysis  considers  each  element  alone,  and  the 
relationship  between  elements,  especially  the  way  in  which  that  relationship  affects  the 
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overall  story.  As  defined  here,  narrative  analysis  covers  the  very  broad  (how  one  episode 
relates  to  another,  for  example)  to  the  very  specific  (i.e.,  how  a shot’s  lighting  relates  to 
its  soundtrack). 

Rhetoric  analysis  focuses  on  language  and  language  choices.  Rhetoric  analysis 
provides  a closer  verbal  examination  than  narrative  analysis  (since  words  create  stories, 
and  stories  help  to  create  texts),  but  it  should  not  be  taken  alone,  for  it  has  no  means  of 
dealing  with  images. 

To  illustrate  the  basic  ideas  behind  each  approach,  let  us  assume  an  analysis  of  the 
film  Rocky.  The  narrative  analyst  might  look  for  how  Rocky  became  a boxer,  what 
motivated  him  in  his  fights,  or  how  he  handled  his  relationships  outside  of  boxing.  The 
narrative  analyst  might  also  search  for  clues  within  the  film’s  soundtrack,  dramatic 
lighting  in  dramatic  scenes,  or  rapid  editing  in  highly  energetic  moments.  The  rhetoric 
analyst  might  examine  the  way  Rocky  spoke  to  his  coach  versus  the  way  he  spoke  to  his 
girlfriend  as  an  example  of  the  way  male-male  relationships  are  privileged  over  male- 
female  relationships.  Utilizing  both  sub-methods  allows  more  of  the  text  to  be  studied. 

According  to  Selby  and  Cowdery  (1995),  there  are  only  four  main  ways  to  study 
television.  The  first,  construction,  is  “the  idea  that  all  media  texts  are  constructed  using  a 
media  language  and  that  the  codes  which  are  chosen  also  convey  certain  cultural 
information”  (Selby  and  Cowdery,  1995,  p.  13).  How  is  mise-en-scene  used  to  create 
special  effects?  What  is  the  setting,  including  the  props,  non-verbal  communication,  and 
wardrobe?  What  kind  of  shot,  camera  angle,  lens  type,  focus,  lighting,  or  color  does  the 
director  use?  The  other  ways  to  study  television  include  audience  response,  narrative 
composition,  and  categorization  (a  commentary  on  the  medium  and/or  genre).  This 
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research  focuses  primarily  on  the  first  approach  mentioned  above,  construction,  but  will 
also  discuss  narrative  and  genre.  The  abilities  of  narrative  and  rhetoric  analysis  should  be 
more  than  enough  to  handle  Selby  and  Cowdery’s  challenge. 

Data  Collection 

Vande  Berg  et  al.  (1998)  argued  that  because  critical  analysis  seeks  to  scrutinize 
and  explain  a chosen  example,  the  traditional  need  for  “sampling”  becomes  unnecessary. 
Under  this  perspective,  searching  for  a phenomenon  in  any  artifact  can  be  considered 
worthwhile,  as  long  as  the  artifact  is  selected  with  clear  recognition  of  the  phenomenon  at 
hand.  Thus,  the  artifacts  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  research  fall  into  three  genres, 
namely  situation  comedy,  science  fiction,  and  soap  opera. 

These  three  genres  were  selected  for  their  tendency  to  be  the  least  “racialized”  of 
television  genres.  Genres  including  hour-long  dramas  or  talk  shows  feature  racialized 
discussions  with  a frequency  not  found  in  situation  comedies  (“sitcoms”),  science  fiction, 
or  soap  opera.  All  three  genres  are  based  on  a guiding  principle  not  as  commonly 
associated  with  racial  issues  (humor,  exploration,  and  love,  respectively)  as  the  principles 
of  drama  or  current  affairs  (as  in  the  hour-long  drama  or  the  talk  show).  However,  each 
of  the  three  selected  genres  has  the  “potential”  to  discuss  race.  For  this  reason,  an  equally 
unsuspected  genre,  like  the  game  shows  genre,  could  not  be  considered  for  this  kind  of 
research.  These  genres  also  were  chosen  because  critics  tend  to  consider  sitcoms,  science 
fiction  shows,  and  soap  operas  among  the  less  serious  research  locations,  which  makes 
them  perfect  arenas  for  the  subtleties  of  hegemony. 

Defining  the  boundaries  of  each  genre  proves  the  only  weakness  in  selecting 
genres.  Of  course,  any  program  found  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  genres  will  be 
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dissimilar  in  some  way  from  the  other  programs  in  the  genre,  or  a program  considered  a 
member  of  one  genre  to  one  researcher  may  appear  completely  different  to  another 
researcher.  For  this  reason,  this  research  analyzes  programs  within  each  genre  that  are 
widely  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  genre.  The  programs  selected  for  study  from  the 
sitcom  and  science  fiction  genres  (The  Jeffersons,  and  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine)  are 
complete  in  that  they  have  a definite  beginning  and  a definite  end  (they  are  no  longer  in 
their  first-run,  having  moved  on  to  only  syndication).  The  selected  soap  opera  (NBC’s 
Passions)  is  still  in  first-run,  but  since  daytime  soap  operas  must  adhere  to  different 
production  schedules  (five  episodes  per  week  as  opposed  to  one),  the  program  selected 
will  be  able  to  produce  for  analysis  roughly  the  same  number  of  episodes  as  the  other  two 
programs. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  programs  selected  serve  as  examples  of  mixed 
race  images  and  texts,  not  as  representatives  of  their  genre.  In  other  words,  this  research 
will  present  several  different  kinds  of  treatment  of  mixed  race,  not  examples  of  how  each 
genre  attempts  to  handle  mixed  race  (however  interesting  such  a study  might  be).  If  this 
dissertation  were  to  conduct  a genre  analysis  along  with  the  other  forms,  perhaps  it  could 
include  such  a commentary,  but  it  will  not. 

Selecting  the  number  of  episodes  to  be  analyzed  represents  the  last  battlefield. 

The  researcher,  as  well  as  the  reader,  must  assume  and  accept  certain  limitations,  and 
understand  that  randomized  sampling  is  not  always  appropriate.  Instead,  this  dissertation 
uses  purposive  sampling.  This  procedure  of  selecting  episodes  is  not  strange  or  new. 
Christians  and  Carey  said  that,  “Comparative  analysis  requires  carefully  selected  cases, 
without  any  claim  to  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  or  that  random  sampling  was  strictly 
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satisfied.  The  overall  aim  of  qualitative  studies  is  well  rounded  and  parsimonious 
explanation”  (Christians  & Carey,  1981,  p.  354).  By  analyzing  the  episodes  that  produce 
significant  images  and  meanings,  the  research  succeeds  in  parsimony. 

Internet  sites  provided  episode  guides  for  both  The  Jeffersons  and  Passions. 

The  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine  Companion  (Erdman,  2000)  provided  an  official  episode 
guide  for  the  science  fiction  series.  From  the  episode  guides,  specific  episodes  were 
selected  for  analysis  based  on  the  degree  to  which  the  predetermined  character/s  or  topic 
featured  in  the  installment.  For  example,  if  the  episode  synopsis  for  a given  episode  of 
The  Jeffersons  made  no  mention  of  “Allan”  or  “Jenny”  (that  program’s  mixed-race 
representatives),  or  the  topic  of  biraciality,  then  that  episode  was  not  selected  for  analysis. 
However,  during  the  process  of  obtaining  the  episodes  for  analysis,  several  episodes  not 
originally  selected  (for  all  three  programs)  were  viewed  for  background  or  another  kind 
of  additional  information,  and  determined  useful  for  the  purposes  of  this  research.  Only 
the  originally  selected  episodes  were  subjected  to  close  textual  analysis;  the  additional 
episodes  were  analyzed  less  rigorously  (a  clear  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
obvious  in  the  chapters  to  follow).  The  numbers  of  episodes  analyzed  listed  below 
includes  every  episode  viewed,  regardless  of  level  of  analysis,  and  a complete  list  of 
episode  titles  or  designations  can  be  found  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  Jeffersons  premiered  January  18,  1975,  and  its  finale  aired  June  25,  1985,  a 
span  of  time  that  produced  253  episodes.  Of  those  episodes,  24  were  selected  for  close 
textual  analysis,  and  a total  of  69  episodes  were  viewed.  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine 
(DS9)  first  aired  on  January  4,  1993,  and  took  its  bow  on  May  31,  1999,  leaving  176 
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episodes  for  its  fans.  Of  those  episodes,  14  were  selected  for  close  textual  analysis,  and  a 
total  of  94  episodes  were  viewed.  Passions  premiered  July  5,  1999,  and  is  still  in 
production,  making  its  circumstances  different  from  The  Jeffersons  or  DS9  in  two 
important  ways.  First,  since  Passions  continues  to  run,  it  cannot  be  observed  as  a 
complete  work,  start  to  finish.  As  a compromise,  this  research  covers  a time  period  of 
just  over  four  months  (18  weeks),  January  15,  2001  to  May  18,  2001.  The  second 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  soap  operas  air  five  days  a week  as  opposed  to  one  day  a 
week,  multiplying  the  number  of  possible  episodes  in  a week  by  five.  As  a result,  the 
process  of  selecting  episodes  for  close  textual  analysis  deviated  from  the  process  used  for 

the  other  two  programs.  Each  of  the  90  episodes  during  the  time  frame  received  initial 

• 28 

attention,  and  42  episodes  were  then  selected  for  close  textual  analysis. 

Through  a methodology,  based  in  cultural  studies,  consisting  of  textual  analysis, 
composed  of  narrative  and  rhetorical  approaches,  this  research  attempts  to  shed  light  on 
the  process  that  leads  to  the  mentality  behind  the  quote  from  the  opening  of  this  chapter. 
How  does  television  construct  the  concept  of  mixed  race,  especially  within  genres  not 
traditionally  considered  to  be  “racialized,”  or  frequent  sources  of  racial  discussion?  Does 
television  use  that  construction,  and  multiple  meanings,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
hegemony  and  push  society  forward  to  “the  sweet  tranquility  of  the  status  quo,”  and  if  so, 
how?  Hopefully,  this  research  will  assist  in  the  ongoing  struggle  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public. 


27  Episode  guides,  listed  in  the  reference  list,  were  obtained  from  at  least  two  different  websites  for  each  of 
these  programs,  to  act  as  a check  for  accuracy.  Fortunately,  the  two  guides,  for  both  programs,  proved 
identical. 

28  Only  the  relevant  segments  were  analyzed  in  each  of  the  42  episodes. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  JEFFERSONS:  MIXED  RACE  AND  SITUATION  COMEDY 


“We  ’re  movin  ’ on  up,  to  the  East  Side...  we  finally  got  a piece  of  the  pie!  ” 

-Jeff  Barry  and  Ja’ net  DuBois,  1975 

Alex  McNeil’s  Total  Television  described  The  Jeffersons  as  a program  starring 
“Sherman  Helmsley  as  George  Jefferson,  owner  of  a chain  of  successful  cleaning  stores, 
and  a short-tempered,  know-it-all  bigot,  and  Isabel  Sanford  as  Louise  Jefferson,  his 
tolerant  and  forgiving  wife”  (McNeil,  1996,  p.  427).  Though  most  remember  the  series 
for  George  Jefferson’s  antics,  his  silly  strut,  or  his  constantly  open  mouth,  the  series 
deserves  attention  for  much  more  than  Jefferson’s  clowning.  The  program  makes  several 
important  statements  about  mixed  race,  and  in  a comedic  setting.  This  chapter  examines 
two  biracial  characters,  Allan  and  Jenny  Willis,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  ways  in 
which  The  Jeffersons  constructed  mixed  race  in  situation  comedy. 

The  Jeffersons  and  Racialized  Humor 
George  and  Louise  Jefferson  moved  on  up,  from  the  modest,  working  class 
neighborhood  of  Queens,  New  York,  to  the  decidedly  classier  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 
Due  to  the  success  of  their  dry  cleaning  business,  the  Jefferson  family  found  themselves 
able  and  ready  to  enjoy  their  “deee-luxe  apartment  in  the  sky”  (Barry  and  DuBois,  1975). 
It  “took  a whole  lot  of  tuh-rye-in’  a-just  to  get  up  that  hill,”  but  the  Jeffersons  climbed 
their  way  into  television’s  top  10  for  three  years  of  their  decade  on  the  air.  ~ ’ 


29  For  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation,  studying  situation  comedy  is  primarily  a study  of  script  and  theme, 
with  elements  like  sound  (other  than  laugh  track),  editing,  shot,  or  lighting  remaining  fairly  constant. 
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The  title  sequence  and  theme  song  of  The  Jeffersons  suggests  that  the  move  to  a 
higher  economic  bracket  and  matching  neighborhood  brought  the  Jefferson  family 
several  moments  of  joy  and  laughter.  The  theme  song,  a song  performed  by  another 
Black  sitcom  icon  (Ja’net  DuBois,  who  portrayed  “Willona”  on  Good  Times ) follows  a 
delightful,  upbeat,  nearly  gospel  kind  of  tempo.  The  corresponding  images  (George 
strutting  around  the  apartment,  a pillow  fight  with  the  neighbors,  George  in  a Charlie 
Chaplin  costume,  Louise  in  a Mae  West  costume,  George  bouncing  on  the  bed  in  his 
pajamas,  Florence  imitating  Butterfly  McQueen,  etc.)  communicate  what  the  creators 
must  have  hoped  the  audience  would  recognize  as  the  tone  of  the  series:  jubilant,  joking, 
silly  fun.30 

In  this  way,  The  Jeffersons  differs  immediately  from  its  progenitor,  All  in  the 
Family.  The  opening  sequence  for  All  in  the  Family  ( AITF)  features  the  main  character, 
Archie  Bunker,  and  his  wife,  Edith,  seated  at  a piano,  singing  a sober,  reminiscent  tune 
about  how  things  were  back  in  “the  days.”  The  song  itself  is  not  sad  in  nature,  but  Archie 
and  Edith  sing  it  sincerely.  Where  The  Jeffersons  opening  is  a delightful  party,  AITF  is  a 
respectful  wake.  This  difference  serves  as  an  example  of  the  many  ways  in  which  The 
Jeffersons  is  not  just  an  African-American  version  of  AITF,  although  many  critics  and 
audience  members  insist  on  linking  the  two  forever. 

To  be  fair,  The  Jeffersons  would  not  exist  without  AITF.  The  Jefferson  family, 
before  “movin’  on  up,”  were  neighbors  to  the  Bunkers,  providing  perennial  bigot  Archie 


Because  these  elements  have  little  effect  on  the  construction  of  mixed  race  in  this  program,  they  will  not  be 
included  in  this  analysis. 

30  The  theme  sequence  changed  several  times  over  the  course  of  the  series.  The  images  described  here 
summarize  the  theme  sequences  from  the  second  season  through  the  tenth  season. 
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with  a kind  of  mirror  soul  in  an  African-American  body.  Many  critics  thought  of  George 
Jefferson  as  a black  Archie  Bunker,  an  argument  with  some  credence. 

Norman  Lear,  creator  of  both  AITF  and  The  Jeffersons,  did  not  invent  “lovable 
bigot”  Archie  without  reason.  His  argument  centered  around  two  main  points.  First, 
Lear  argued  that  presenting  bigotry  in  a humorous  manner  releases  tension,  and  that 
release  reduces  the  prejudice  of  the  audience/viewer.  Also,  Lear  reasoned  that  making 
Archie  a flawed  character  and  poking  fun  at  him  would  make  the  audience  realize  their 
own  prejudices.  Apparently,  the  NAACP  (National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People)  agreed  with  Lear,  because  in  1972,  they  awarded  AITF  with  the  Image 
Award  for  contributing  to  the  effort  to  improve  race  relations  (Vidmar  and  Rokeach, 
1974). 

In  George  Jefferson,  Lear  attempted  the  same  strategy  that  had  worked  so  well 
with  Archie  Bunker.31  George,  too,  was  fundamentally  flawed,  and  Lear  gave  his 
audience  every  opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  Jefferson’s  antics.  According  to  Jannette  L. 
Dates  (1990),  “George  Jefferson,  characterized  by  producers  as  a loudmouthed  braggart, 
spoke  a great  deal  about  ‘honkies’  and  ‘whities,’  while  Louise,  his  wife,  tried  to  appease 
him  and  smooth  the  ruffled  feathers  of  others”  (Dates,  1990,  p.  294).  George  could  not 
hold  his  tongue  any  more  than  Archie,  and  Louise  tried  as  hard  as  Edith  to  apologize  to 
the  offended.  George  and  Archie  shared  many  of  the  same  flaws,  and  many  of  the  same 
kind  of  opinions. 

However,  Lear  did  not  see  George  simply  as  a “black  Archie.”  While  Lear  felt  it 
important  to  continue  to  raise  social  issues  in  a comedic  setting,  he  felt  the  creation  of 


31  Of  course,  whether  Lear’s  strategy  actually  “worked”  is  one  of  the  most  heated  debates  in  television 
research  history.  See  Vidmar  and  Rokeach  (1974)  for  the  first  argument  on  this  subject. 
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George  Jefferson  served  a very  different  function  than  the  creation  of  Archie  Bunker. 
Dates  said, 

In  the  early  years  of ‘The  Jeffersons,’  Lear  developed  George’s  character  in  the 
manner  described  above  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to  viewers’  consciousness  some  of 
the  same  social  issues  generated  by  the  Archie  Bunker  character,  seen  this  time 
through  the  eyes  of  a counterpart  in  the  black  community — George  Jefferson. 

The  Jefferson  character,  like  Bunker,  was  a flawed  person  who  tried  to  live  life  on 
his  own  terms,  marching  to  his  own  drummer  and  subject  to  insecurities  and 
human  frailties.  Lear  thus  attempted  to  make  viewers  empathize  and  identify  with 
a black  person  similar  in  human  strengths  and  failings  to  themselves  (Dates,  1 990, 
p.  295). 

Thus,  Lear  designed  George  Jefferson  not  to  be  to  the  African-American  community 
what  Archie  Bunker  was  to  those  in  American  society  who  happened  to  agree  with  his 
positions  (although  this  may  have  been  the  case),  but  to  be  to  the  general  audience  what 
they  saw  in  themselves.  Where  Archie  was  meant  to  be  an  example  of  what  not  to  do, 
George  was  meant  to  be  an  example  of  why  it  is  okay  to  be  flawed.  Whether  Lear  was 
successful  the  second  time  around  is,  again,  highly  contested,  often  by  the  African- 
American  community. 

For  example,  Dates  said  that  George  Jefferson  resembled  the  “freed,  corrupt, 
black  legislators  of  the  film  Birth  of  a Nation , who  were  depicted  as  arrogant  and  idiotic” 
(Dates,  1990,  p.  294).  Dates  argued  that  the  audience  is  asked  to  laugh  at  the  way 
Jefferson  behaves  without  laughing  at  or  making  any  connection  to  his  blackness,  a 
difficult  task  (Dates,  1990).  In  other  words,  although  Lear  made  a leap  of  faith  in  the 
audience  of  the  time,  hoping  that  they  would  see  themselves  in  George  Jefferson,  it  is 
possible  that  what  they  really  saw  was  an  egotistical,  foolhardy  buffoon,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  audience  could  not  disconnect  Jefferson’s  behavior  from  his  blackness. 
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Arguments  such  as  the  one  made  by  Dates  (1990)  weaken  the  connection  between 
the  two  characters.  George  Jefferson  simply  cannot  be  viewed  as  a black  Archie  Bunker, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  according  to  Dates,  the  families  treated  their  bigoted  patriarchs 
quite  differently.  She  said,  “Archie  was  taken  seriously  whereas  George  was  not  (other 
characters  tried  to  reason  with  Archie  about  his  bigotry,  while  George  was  ignored  or 
laughed  at),  and  Archie  had  the  respect  of  his  household,  while  George  did  not”  (Dates, 
1990,  p.  294).  However,  judging  by  the  response  of  the  studio  audience,  neither  man  was 
taken  seriously  by  the  group  of  people  gathered  to  watch  the  taping  of  the  program. 

Secondly,  if  the  basic  theme  oiAITF,  as  according  to  Vidmar  and  Rokeach 
(1974),  is  the  “conflict  between  ‘lovable  bigot’  Archie  and  liberal-minded  Mike,”  then 
the  basic  theme  of  The  Jeffersons  would  be  the  conflict  between  sometimes  lovable, 
sometimes  bigoted,  often  offensive  George  and  everyone  else.  The  audience  is  never 
confused  about  what  groups  Archie  positions  himself  against:  minorities,  women, 
liberals,  etc.  It  is  not  as  clear  what  groups  annoy  George.  Perhaps  he  dislikes  European- 
Americans,  but  only  those  who  have  nothing  financial  to  offer,  and  even  then,  perhaps  he 
only  pretends  to  like  those  individuals.  Perhaps  he  dislikes  women,  but  he  seems  to  love 
his  wife  and  (eventually)  his  granddaughter,  but  only  when  they  do  not  “talk  back.”  He 
employs  working  class  people,  but  he  has  several  negative  opinions  about  them,  as  well. 
He  even  speaks  negatively  about  African-Americans,  when  they  do  not  behave  the  way 
George  feels  they  should.  He  seems  to  be  an  openly  bitter  person  in  general,  negative 
against  everyone,  not  any  certain  group  in  particular. 

Vidmar  and  Rokeach  (1974)  said  that  Lear  thought  Archie’s  son-in-law  Mike  was 
the  one  character  in  the  program  that  “made  sense,”  while  Archie’s  logic  was  seen  as 
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“convoluted.”  The  idea  of  logic  raises  a third  difference  between  the  two  characters. 

George  Jefferson’s  supporting  cast  never  questioned  his  logic  on  matters  of  race  or 

prejudice.  Unlike  AITF,  The  Jeffersons  sends  the  message  that  George  knows  right  from 

wrong,  and  can  behave  accordingly  when  necessary.  George’s  behavior  is  thus  cast  as  a 

result  of  his  jokester  personality.  We  never  believe  that  George  truly  dislikes  his 

European-American  neighbors;  we  only  believe  that  he  enjoys  teasing  his  “friends.” 

With  Archie,  his  genuine  disdain  for  minorities  cannot  be  mistaken.  Thus,  with  AITF , the 

comments  are  presented  as  Archie’s  philosophy,  whereas  with  The  Jeffersons,  the 

comments  are  presented  as  a joke,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  text,  to  the  characters 

and  to  the  audience.  This  is  not  to  say  that  bigoted  joking  (George)  is  somehow  better  or 

more  acceptable  than  regular  bigoted  commentary  (Archie),  but  the  internally  comedic 

nature  of  George’s  comments  does  separate  him  from  Archie. 

Race  itself  presents  the  most  important  difference  between  George  and  Archie. 

Yamato  (1998)  articulated  the  popular  argument  that  African-Americans  cannot  be  racist. 

She  began  by  defining  racism  as  “the  systematic,  institutionalized  mistreatment  of  one 

group  of  people  by  another  based  on  racial  heritage. ...  It’s  true  that  the  various  elements 

of  racism,  while  repugnant,  would  not  be  able  to  do  very  much  damage,  but  for  one 

generally  overlooked  key  piece:  power/privilege”  (Yamato,  1998,  p.  152).  She  argued 

that  racism  cannot  exist  without  power,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  African-American 

community  has  not  held  the  power  position.  Yamato  continued, 

People  of  color  can  be  prejudiced  against  one  another  and  whites,  but  do  not  have 
an  ice-cube’s  chance  in  hell  of  passing  laws  that  will  get  whites  sent  to  relocation 
camps  ‘for  their  own  protection  and  the  security  of  the  nation.’  People  who  have 
not  thought  about  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  this  imbalance  of  power/privilege 
often  want  to  talk  about  the  racism  of  people  of  color.  But  then  that  is  one  of  the 
ways  racism  is  able  to  continue  to  function.  You  look  for  someone  to  blame  and 
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you  blame  the  victim,  who  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  accept  the  blame  out  of  habit 
(Yamato,  1998,  p.  152). 

Following  Yamato’s  logic,  even  in  a fictional  world  based  on  racial  reality, 
George  cannot  be  a racist,  and  Archie  can.  Archie’s  prejudice  comes  from  expecting 
racial  privilege,  while  George’s  attitude  cannot  originate  in  that  place.  Of  course,  Lear 
never  discussed  this  difference,  for  it  would  have  sabotaged  his  goals  with  both 
programs,  but  the  difference  in  the  text  cannot  help  but  mirror  the  difference  in  society. 

Lear  allowed  George  Jefferson  to  be  more  than  prejudiced  against  whites,  giving 
his  character  opportunities  to  express  pride  in  being  African-American.  When  the  text 
allows  George  to  confront  racism  against  blacks,  he  puts  on  a great  show  and  the 
audience  roars  with  enjoyment  and  approval.32  The  studio  audience  (and  perhaps  the 
audience  at  home)  sides  with  George  on  these  matters;  they  cheer  for  him  to  yell  and 
stomp  and  resist.  His  prejudiced  attitudes,  at  least  for  those  few  moments,  are  gladly 
forgotten,  making  George  the  true  “lovable  bigot.” 

Discussing  the  character  of  George  Jefferson,  including  his  origins,  his  nuances, 
his  ideas  and  his  structure,  is  important  because  the  show  is  based  on  where  George  is 
from,  what  George  is  about,  what  George  thinks,  and  how  George  operates.  Without 
understanding  at  least  a part  of  George  Jefferson,  one  could  not  even  begin  to  understand 
the  way  The  Jeffersons  constructs  the  identities  and  issues  of  those  around  George. 
Although  the  show  is  entitled  The  Jeffersons,  George  is  the  star.  George  is  the 
mouthpiece  and  the  medium  for  the  ideas  of  the  creators.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
research,  the  following  discussion  will  center  on  two  supporting  characters,  focusing  on 


32  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  laugh  tracks  may  have  been  added  in  post-production,  The  Jeffersons 
was  taped  in  front  of  a live  studio  audience,  and  much  of  the  reaction  heard  during  an  episode  is  real,  not 
pre-recorded. 
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the  way  George  interacts  and  communicates  with  the  two.  Examining  the  combination  of 
George’s  reactions  and  interactions  with  Allan  and  Jenny,  the  behaviors  of  other 
characters  toward  the  two,  and  their  own  statements  about  themselves,  illustrates  how  the 
text  as  a whole  comments  on  and  positions  Allan  and  Jenny  Willis,  the  mixed-race 
representatives  on  The  Jeffersons. 

Allan  and  Jenny 

While  The  Jeffersons  obviously  focuses  on  the  Jefferson  family  (mainly  George), 
the  stories  told  would  not  succeed  without  the  contributions  of  the  supporting  characters, 
including  Lionel  Jefferson  (George  and  Louise’s  son),  Florence  (the  Jefferson  family’s 
feisty  live-in  maid),  Mr.  Bentley  (a  next-door  neighbor),  and  Tom  and  Helen  Willis  (an 
interracial  couple  living  in  the  same  apartment  building  as  the  Jeffersons).  As  Monaco 
(2000)  said,  the  phrase  “situation  comedy”  is  misleading,  for  what  is  truly  interesting 
about  a situation  comedy  is  not  the  situation,  but  the  collection  of  characters.  He  said, 
“There  is  nothing  inherently  funny  about  a lower-middle  class  family  living  in  Queens,” 
(Monaco,  2000,  p.  487).  There  is,  however,  something  inherently  funny  about  a 
collection  of  a short,  loud  and  boastful,  newly  successful  African-American  man,  his 
strong  wife,  their  often  confused  son,  the  interracial  couple  living  upstairs  and  their  sweet 
and  tolerant  daughter,  the  quirky  British  neighbor  down  the  hall,  and  the  money-hungry 
doorman. 

All  of  these  characters  find  themselves  at  George  Jefferson’s  comedic  mercy,  but 
none  as  often  as  the  Willis  family.33  George  holds  nothing  about  them  too  sacred  for 


33  Not  every  character  faces  George’s  racial  jokes,  however.  George  jokes  about  Mr.  Bentley,  not  because 
he  is  white,  because  he  is  incredibly  friendly  and  British.  He  jokes  about  Florence,  not  because  she  is 
black,  but  because  she  is  lazy  and  completely  unaffected  by  his  authority  over  her.  He  jokes  about  Tom 
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joking,  not  their  children,  their  marriage,  or  their  decision  to  love  each  other.  Whether  to 
their  faces  or  behind  their  backs,  George  constantly  jokes  (successfully,  if  one  judges 
success  by  the  reactions  of  the  studio  audience)  about  the  Willises,  beginning  as  early  as 
the  first  few  episodes  of  the  first  season.  For  example,  in  one  episode,  Louise  says  to 
George,  “Why  don’t  we  invite  Tom  and  Flelen  down  for  dinner  tonight?”  George 
responds,  “Because  they  might  show  up.”  In  the  same  episode,  Louise  reminds  George 
to  offer  Helen  his  sympathy  for  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  and  George  says,  “She’s 
had  my  sympathy  ever  since  I met  her  husband.”  When  Helen  arrives,  she  expresses  the 
discomfort  she  feels  when  around  Tom’s  family.  She  says,  “Ever  since  Tom  and  I got 
married,  they’ve  treated  us  like  creatures  from  outer  space.”  George  responds,  “Yeah, 
from  the  planet  zebra!”  The  audience  loves  each  of  George’s  comments,  laughing  and 
applauding  at  each  appropriate  moment. 

George  himself  laughs  after  many  of  his  remarks,  leading  the  audience  to  think  he 
is  only  kidding  the  European- American  or  mixed-race  characters.  However,  laughter 
does  not  follow  every  comment.  The  audience  may  laugh,  but  often,  George  maintains  a 
serious  countenance.  For  example,  in  the  episode  entitled  “The  Costume  Party,”  Tom 
and  Helen  approach  George  and  Louise  about  purchasing  tickets  for  a costume  party 
thrown  by  the  Society  for  Interracial  Awareness.  George,  refusing  to  buy  a ticket,  says  to 
Louise,  “Why  should  I pay  people  too  dumb  to  marry  their  own  color?”  The  audience 
laughs,  but  George  does  not.  The  text  suggests  that,  at  least  at  that  moment,  George  finds 
interracial  couples  “dumb.” 


because  he  is  white  and  because  he  is  overweight.  He  jokes  about  Helen  only  because  she  is  married  to  a 
white  man. 
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The  Willis  children,  Allan  and  Jenny,  also  suffer  through  George’s  unrelenting 
jokes  and  commentary,  because  they  are  biracial.  George  makes  sure  that  his  position  on 
matters  of  people  of  mixed  race  is  always  clear.  Over  the  course  of  the  series,  George 
seems  to  make  an  appearance-based  choice  to  accept  Jenny  Willis  as  an  African- 
American,  but  he  never  forgets  about  her  mixed  heritage.  One  never  knows  exactly  how 
George  feels  about  Jenny’s  biraciality.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
she  looks  African-American,  and  sometimes  he  cannot  move  past  the  fact  that  her  father 
is  European- American.  In  one  instance,  Louise  makes  a comment  about  a woman  who 
has  a son  married  to  “a  black  girl,”  and  George  adds,  “Hmph,  I wish  I did.” 

George  makes  few  jokes  about  Jenny  directly  to  her  face,  preferring  instead  to  call 
her  a “zebra”  to  everyone  else.  In  the  episode,  “Lionel’s  Pad,”  George  creates  a plan  to 
separate  Lionel  and  Jenny,  not  knowing  that  the  two  have  designs  on  moving  in  together. 
Explaining  his  plan  to  Louise,  he  gestures  toward  the  living  room,  where  Jenny  waits  for 
Lionel.  George  says,  “Weezy,  did  you  forget  what  Lionel  told  us?  He  won’t  have  time 
to  see  much  of  anybody  and  that  includes  the  zebra  out  there.”  The  audience  laughs,  but 
Louise  scolds  George,  and  says,  “Don’t  call  her  that!”  If  not  for  Louise’s  reaction,  the 
audience  might  not  know  that  George  calling  Jenny  a zebra  holds  the  same  racial  weight 
as  calling  Tom  a honky.  In  other  words,  “zebra”  emerges  as  the  textual  racial  epithet  of 
choice  for  describing  people  of  mixed  race.34 

George’s  treatment  of  Jenny  seems  soft  in  comparison  to  his  treatment  of  the 
Willis  son,  Allan.  In  fact,  when  George  first  meets  Allan  Willis  in  Season  One’s 
“Jenny’s  Low,”  and  discovers  that  Allan  is  Jenny’s  brother,  he  says,  “Huh.  I thought  a 

34  George  uses  racial  epithets  to  refer  to  African-Americans  as  well,  calling  Lionel  a “nigga”  in  the  episode, 
“Blazing  Jeffersons.” 
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zebra  was  bad  enough.  Now  we  got  us  a palomino.”  George  calls  Jenny  a zebra  because 
she  is  “black  and  white,”  but  the  term  has  little  to  do  with  Jenny’s  appearance.  George 
adjusts  the  zebra  epithet  to  “palomino”  (an  animal  in  the  horse  family  with  much  lighter 
coloration  than  a zebra)  to  fit  Allan’s  fairer  skin.35 

For  comedic,  dramatic,  perhaps  even  social  reasons,  the  show’s  producers  decided 
that  the  actor  portraying  Allan  Willis  should  have  strong  European  features  and  look  as 
much  like  a European-American  as  Jenny  looks  like  an  African-American.  The  original 
Allan  Willis,  seen  only  in  “Jenny’s  Low,”  looks  far  more  ethnically  ambiguous  than  the 
Allan  Willis  from  Season  Five.  The  first  Allan,  portrayed  by  Andrew  Rubin,  has  fair 
skin,  but  curly,  coarse-looking  hair.  The  second  Allan,  Jay  Hammer,  has  very  fair  skin 
and  very  straight,  fine  hair.  One  might  question  the  ethnicity  of  Rubin’s  Allan,  but  not 
Hammer’s  Allan,  which  makes  the  “joke”  even  more  humorous.  By  Season  Five,  the 
casual  viewer  forgets  that  Allan  ever  used  to  look  like  he  might  have  been  biracial.36 

Popular  memory  of  the  show  tends  to  omit  Allan’s  existence  altogether.  Since  the 
character  of  Jenny  Willis  appeared  in  every  season,  eventually  dating,  marrying,  having  a 
child  with,  and  then  divorcing  the  Jefferson  son,  the  audience  has  a more  difficult  time 
forgetting  the  Willis  daughter.  Allan,  however,  appeared  in  only  one  show  in  the  first 
season  and  did  not  become  a regular  character  until  the  fifth  season/  Even  some 
researchers  forget  parts  of  Allan’s  history.  For  example,  the  fourth  edition  of  Alex 
McNeil’s  Total  Television  (1996),  a listing  and  description  of  any  series  broadcast  since 

35  Later,  in  the  same  episode,  George  calls  Allan  “the  zebra  who  lost  his  stripes.” 

36  Please  see  Chapter  2 for  a discussion  of  the  problems  involved  with  assigning  race  based  only  on 
physical  appearance.  Admittedly,  arguing  that  Jay  Hammer’s  Allan  does  not  “look”  biracial  seems  to 
accept  the  flawed  logic  that  anyone  can  look  biracial,  or  that  looking  biracial  occurs  in  a matter  of  degrees. 
The  point  here  is  only  that  Jay  Hammer’s  Allan  possesses  more  of  the  stereotypically  European  features 
than  does  Andrew  Rubin’s  Allan. 

37  Jay  Hammer,  and  “Allan,”  left  the  cast,  again,  by  Season  Six. 
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1948,  completely  ignored  Andrew  Rubin’s  performance,  listing  only  Jay  Hammer  as  a 

38 

part  of  the  cast. 

McNeil  made  one  other  critical  mistake  in  his  evaluation  of  The  Jeffersons.  In 
discussing  the  actors  who  portrayed  the  regular  roles,  he  listed  Jay  Hammer  as  “Allan 
Willis,  Tom’s  son”  (McNeil,  1996,  p.  428).  McNeil  claimed  that  he  gathered  his  data  by 
“watching  the  series  themselves,  from  the  networks,  and  from  a number  of  periodicals 
and  books”  (McNeil,  1996,  p.  vii),  but  apparently,  none  of  those  sources  led  him  to  the 
understanding  that  Allan  is  the  son  of  both  Tom  and  Helen.  In  fact,  several  episodes  in 
Season  Five  deal  with  this  very  issue.  The  mistake  is  understandable.  Beginning  in 
Season  Five,  Allan  strongly  resembles  a European- American,  and  many  characters, 
viewers,  even  television  scholars,  mistakenly  attribute  Allan’s  parentage  to  Tom  alone, 
reasoning  that  an  African-American  mother  could  not  produce  a child  with  Allan’s  looks. 

Allan’s  return  to  the  show  in  Season  Five,  in  an  episode  entitled  “Homecoming, 
Part  I,”  spends  a great  deal  of  time  proving  to  the  audience  that  Helen  is  Allan’s 
biological  mother,  that  Allan  and  Jenny  are  biological  brother  and  sister,  and  they  are 
both  aware  of  their  biraciality,  and  that  it  is  fun  and  okay  to  laugh  at  people  of  mixed 
race.  In  the  episode,  Tom’s  racist  father  dies  and  wills  a warehouse  to  his  grandson, 
Allan,  instead  of  his  son,  Tom.  Allan,  feeling  guilty,  comes  home  (according  to  the  text, 
Allan  has  been  living  in  a commune  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  season) 
to  give  the  warehouse  deed  to  Tom,  who  then  returns  the  deed  to  Allan.  George,  always 
noting  a financial  opportunity,  attempts  to  convince  the  owner  of  the  warehouse  (first 

38  Cataloging  every  detail  about  every  television  show  since  1948  is  a colossal  task,  and  a few  errors  are  to 
be  expected.  McNeil  himself  said,  “Though  I have  tried  to  insure  that  the  information  included  here  is 
accurate  and  up  to  date,  I am  sure  that  I have  not  been  completely  successful  and  I would  appreciate  any 
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Allan,  then  Tom,  then  Allan  again)  to  allow  him  to  turn  the  building  into  a dry  cleaning 
plant.  George  uses  different  methods  of  attack  depending  on  which  Willis  currently 
possesses  the  deed  to  the  warehouse. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  episode,  Helen  comes  to  tell  Louise  about  the  funeral, 
and  Louise  invites  Helen  and  Tom  to  dinner.  Helen  accepts,  and  is  about  to  leave  when 
Louise  says,  “And  bring  Allan,  too.  We’d  love  to  see  him.”  George  joins  Louise  by  the 
door,  and  says,  “Yeah,  right.  Bring  Allan,  too.”  Helen  agrees,  and  leaves  the  apartment. 
George,  still  facing  the  door,  turns  to  Louise  and  says,  “Who  the  hell  is  Allan?”  and  the 
audience  laughs.  Louise  tells  George  that  Allan  is  “Tom  and  Helen’s  son,  remember?” 
George  replies,  “Oh  yeah,  the  one  with  the  bad  luck.”  Louise  asks,  “Bad  luck?"  and 
George  answers,  “Yeah.  He  turned  out  white,”  as  he  turns  away  from  Louise  and 
executes  his  trademark  swagger  across  the  room  while  the  audience  laughs  heartily.3  j 
Thus,  at  this  early  point  in  the  episode,  the  script  alerts  the  viewer  to  two  important  facts 
about  Allan  Willis  (or  two  facts  that  have  not  changed  since  Season  One):  (a)  Allan  is 
Tom  and  Helen’s  son,  and  (b)  he  resembles  his  father  more  than  his  mother,  leading 
George  to  remark  that  he  “turned  out  white.”  This  simple  statement,  however,  erases  any 
ideas  that  the  viewer  might  have  had  about  Allan  being  Helen’s  stepson,  or  Jenny’s  half- 
brother,  Tom’s  child  from  a relationship  with  a European- American  woman.  George’s 
statement  about  Allan  “turning  out”  white  refers  to  the  phenotypical  unpredictability  of 
mixed-race  children.  Coloration  is  not  constant  in  humans,  and  a mixed-race  child  will 


additions,  corrections,  comments,  or  suggestions”  (McNeil,  1996,  p.  vii).  Errors  in  naming  cast  members 
can  be  overlooked  easily,  but  errors  in  understanding  the  content  present  a more  serious  problem. 

39  Lionel  originated  this  joke  in  “Jenny’s  Low.”  When  Jenny  tells  Lionel,  who  has  not  met  Allan,  that  her 
brother  looks  “white,”  he  says,  “Okay,  so  one  of  you  turned  out  white  and  the  other  one  turned  out  lucky.” 
The  difference  between  Lionel’s  comment  and  George’s  comment  lies  in  Lionel’s  intentions:  Lionel 
wanted  to  make  Jenny  feel  good  about  herself,  while  George  had  no  concern  about  the  feelings  of  his 
comment’s  recipient. 
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not  necessarily  look  like  an  exact  mixture  of  the  parents’  skin  tones.  George’s  statement 
supports  the  idea  of  Allan  as  a biracial  individual,  but  the  text  cannot  stop  there. 

In  the  same  episode,  George  realizes  that  he  must  be  nice  to  Allan  because  Allan 
holds  the  deed  to  the  warehouse.  George,  in  an  attempt  at  apology,  says  to  Allan,  “I  call 
all  my  best  friends  zebra. . .well,  just  the  black  and  white  ones,  ha!”  Again,  the  text 
allows  George’s  commentary  to  dispense  background  information  about  Allan  in  the 
form  of  a joke,  just  in  case  any  viewer  remained  unsure  about  Allan’s  genetic  makeup. 

After  four  seasons  of  Jenny-is-a-zebra  jokes,  the  reintroduction  of  Allan 
represented  a nearly  bottomless  well  of  racial  jokes  for  George  to  make.  In  Jenny, 
George  could  only  comment  on  the  stereotypical  confusion  of  biracial  people  (George, 
about  Tom  and  Helen’s  children:  “That’s  what  you  get  from  a mixed  marriage. . .assorted 
nuts.”).  However,  in  Allan,  George  could  play  upon  skin  color  (George,  about  Allan,  to 
Tom:  “This  is  your  kid.  Your  own  flesh  and  blood.  He’s  got  the  same  name,  and  in  this 
case,  the  same  color.”),  passing  (Louise,  taking  drink  orders,  asks  Allan  what  he  would 
like,  and  he  says,  “I  pass.”  George  adds,  “You  sure  do.”),  pride  in  biraciality  (George, 
about  Allan,  to  a friend:  “Don’t  mind  him.  He  thinks  plaid  is  beautiful.”),  choosing  one 
side  over  the  other  (George,  to  Allan:  “Look,  let  me  lay  this  out  for  you  in  black  and 
white.  No,  I betta  not  do  that  because  you’d  only  understand  half  of  it.”),  and  more. 
Every  episode  that  included  an  interaction  between  Allan  and  George  contained  at  least 
one  racial  joke  at  Allan’s  expense. 

The  Jeffersons  uses  surprise  or  disbelief  as  another  way  to  discuss  biraciality  in  a 
humorous  manner.  In  several  instances,  characters  find  out  that  Tom  and  Helen  are  the 
parents  of  Allan  and/or  Jenny,  and  their  reactions  serve  as  a message  to  the  audience  that 
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(a)  biracial  people,  with  their  various  physical  manifestations,  are  rare  enough  as  to  still 
be  shocking,  and  (b)  finding  out  a person’s  true  racial/ethnic  heritage,  when  that  heritage 
is  mixed,  is  funny.  This  tactic  emerges  as  early  as  “Jenny’s  Low,”  with  Louise  acting  as 
the  discoverer.  Allan  visits  the  Jefferson  apartment  searching  for  his  sister,  and  Louise 
answers  the  door.  Allan  calls  Mrs.  Jefferson  by  her  name,  and  asks  for  Jenny  Willis. 
Louise  says  that  Jenny  just  left,  but  asks  if  she  can  tell  Jenny  who  called.  Allan’s 
response  sets  the  comedic  ball  rolling.  40 
Allan:  Her  brother. 

Louise:  Her  brother?  [ Louise  looks  into  the  hallway,  as  if  the  individual  standing 
before  her  cannot  be  Jenny ’s  brother.  Her  gaze  falls  back  on  Allan,  and  she 
forces  a large,  awkward  smile.]  Oh!  Her  brother!  (LL)  Uh,  how  nice!  Uh, 
won’t  you  come  in?  [Allan  enters  and  Louise  closes  the  door  behind  him.  He 
turns  and  looks  at  her.]  So  you’re  Jenny’s  brother? 

A:  That’s  right.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  Jenny  is? 

L:  No,  I thought  she  went  up  to  see  you. 

A:  No,  she  didn’t. 

L:  [still  nodding  and  smiling  uncomfortably  at  Allan]  So. . .you’re  Jenny’s 
brother?  (LL) 

A:  Uh  huh. 

L:  Tom  and  Helen’s  son?  [Allan  nods.]  Oh!  I’m  Mrs.  Jefferson.  [She  shakes 
Allan ’s  hand.] 

A:  Allan  Willis. 

L:  [very  long  pause,  still  nodding,  still  smiling,  still  looking  very  uncomfortable] 
So,  you’re... (LL). 

The  audience  cannot  contain  its  laughter  at  Louise’s  inability  to  maintain  composure  in 
her  first  meeting  with  Jenny’s  brother.  The  scene  leads  the  audience  to  believe  that 


40  (L)  denotes  a pause  due  to  audience  laughter.  (LL)  denotes  extended  laughter. 
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Louise  does  not  how  to  respond  to  a person  of  mixed  heritage  who  does  not  look  like 
Jenny.  Before  Allan  introduced  himself,  Louise  behaved  with  perfect  poise,  acting  on 
visual  assumptions.  Discovering  Allan’s  biraciality  caused  Louise  to  act  nervous  and 
unsure.  Her  repetition  of  the  question  “So,  you’re  Jenny’s  brother?”  signals  her  shock 
and  disbelief.  Other  characters  either  show  their  disbelief  in  a manner  similar  to  Louise’s 
reaction,  or  they  express  their  shock  verbally,  as  is  the  case  in  the  continuation  of  the 
episode  described  above,  “Homecoming.” 

In  “Homecoming,  Part  II,”  Allan  goes  with  Louise  to  the  Help  Center,  and  while 
there,  begins  a conversation  with  a young  African-American  man  after  stopping  him  from 
stealing  a coin  jar  belonging  to  the  center.  He  assures  the  man  that  the  center  can  help 
him,  eliminating  his  need  to  steal,  and  the  man  agrees  to  return  the  next  day  to  use  the 
center’s  services.  The  man  says  to  Allan,  “You  ain’t  bad  for  a white  dude,”  and  he 
shakes  Allan’s  hand  in  a distinctly  African-American  manner  (the  audience  laughs  at  this 
point,  most  likely  because  they  are  “in”  on  the  joke  - the  young  man  does  not  know  that 
Allan  is  not  just  a “white  dude”).  Allan  just  smiles,  and  from  the  back  of  the  shot,  Helen 
and  Louise  approach.  Helen  moves  just  behind  Allan  and  says,  “Oh,  Allan,  honey. 

Louise  told  me  you  were  here.”  Allan  turns  to  her,  holds  her  around  her  waist  and  kisses 
her  cheek.  In  the  next  shot,  Allan  and  Helen  look  at  each  other  lovingly,  smiling,  on  the 
right  half  of  the  screen,  while  the  young  man  looks  on  from  the  left  half  of  the  screen, 
mouth  wide  open.  Allan  and  Helen  do  not  see  the  young  man’s  reaction.  The  audience 
continues  to  laugh  at  the  brewing  misunderstanding.  When  the  laughter  subsides  enough, 
the  young  man  leans  in  and  says,  “Uh,  this  yo’  motha?”  and  Allan  responds,  “Yeah.  Not 
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bad  for  a white  dude,  huh?”41  Allan  signals  appreciation  of  his  own  joke  by  laughing,  as 
does  the  audience,  and  the  other  characters,  except  the  young  African-American  man,  of 
course.  The  text  uses  his  shock  and  disbelief  to  make  him  a co-target  in  this  particular 
joke. 

The  use  of  surprise  and  disbelief  for  the  purposes  of  humor  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  Allan,  nor  does  the  use  of  an  outside  character  as  a co-target  of  the  mixed-race 
discovery  joke.  In  an  episode  entitled,  “The  Lie  Detector,”  Lionel  (George  and  Louise’s 
son)  refuses  to  take  a lie  detector  test  at  his  new  job,  thinking  it  better  to  quit  than  have 
his  rights  violated.  His  boss,  Mr.  Hoffman,  visits  the  Jefferson  home  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  Lionel  to  take  the  test  and  come  to  work.  Tom,  Helen,  and  Jenny  Willis  happen 
to  be  at  the  Jefferson  apartment  when  Mr.  Hoffman  arrives.  Lionel  introduces  Mr. 
Hoffman  to  his  parents,  and  then  Jenny.  He  says,  “This  is  my  fiancee,  Jenny  Willis.” 
Hoffman  shakes  Jenny’s  hand,  says  “Hello,”  and  she  says  hello  in  return.  Lionel  turns  to 
Tom  and  says,  “And  her  father.”  Tom  extends  his  hand  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  a fellow 
European- American,  but  Hoffman  retracts  his  hand,  points  at  Tom,  then  at  Jenny,  and 
then  laughs  as  if  he  caught  a joke  that  was  about  to  be  played  on  him.  The  camera 
focuses  on  Tom  and  Jenny,  who  do  not  laugh  at  all.  The  audience,  however,  roars  with 
laughter.  Hoffman  then  realizes  no  one  else  is  laughing,  and  he  stops  smiling.  The 
camera  cuts  back  to  Tom  and  Jenny.  Tom  extends  his  hand  again,  and  says,  “Tom 
Willis.”  Hoffman,  no  longer  smiling,  says,  “Hello,”  and  walks  away  from  father  and 
daughter.  By  laughing  at  a joke  that  was  not  a joke,  within  the  text,  Hoffman  committed 
himself  to  sharing  Jenny’s  role  as  the  joke’s  mark. 


41  For  the  purposes  of  clarification,  when  a character  speaks  using  African-American  Vernacular  English 
(AAVE),  their  lines  will  be  written  phonetically.  See  Smitherman  (1977)  for  a complete  discussion  of 
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Other  characters  that  accidentally  discover  Allan  or  Jenny’s  biraciality  manage  to 
avoid  becoming  part  of  the  joke  themselves  in  various  ways.  In  the  episode,  “How 
Slowly  They  Forget,”  Allan  interrupts  a disagreement  between  George  and  his  old  Navy 
friend  Cornelius  Mayflower.  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  two  men  to  stand  together,  thus 
ending  their  fight,  Allan  enlists  Louise’s  help  and  creates  a new  situation  for  the  men  to 
consider. 

Allan:  Wait  a minute!  Now,  you  talkin’  about  U.S.  Marines? 

George:  You  damn  right  we  are!  (L) 

A:  Now,  why  were  you  fighting  with  them? 

Cornelius:  ( crosses  the  room,  in  front  of  Allan,  to  stand  physically  next  to 

George)  Where’d  he  come  from?  (L)  Sailors  always  fight  Marines.  It’s  tradition. 
(L)  ' 

G:  That’s  right.  (L) 

A:  Well,  it  sounds  like  a pretty  dumb  tradition,  huh  Mrs.  Jefferson? 

G:  What  do  you  know?  You  ain’t  never  even  been  in  the  service! 

A:  Well,  if  I had  been  in  the  service,  I’da  done  things  a lot  different  than  you  two. 

C:  That’s  because  you  are  different.  (L)  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  in 

the  service  and  be  black. 

As  Mayflower  says  his  line,  he  leans  toward  Allan,  in  a kind  of  intimidating,  belittling 
gesture.  George  covers  his  mouth  (and  his  laugh)  with  his  hand  as  the  audience  laughs, 
as  if  he  is  shocked  but  amused  by  Mayflower’s  attitude  toward  Allan.  Mayflower  hooks 
his  thumbs  into  his  vest  pockets  and  confidently  trades  places  with  George,  ending  up 
very  close  to  Allan.  Once  George  (and  the  audience)  stops  laughing,  he  joins  Mayflower 
and  turns  his  attention  toward  Allan. 


AAVE. 
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G:  He  don’t  know  what  it’s  like  bein’  nowhere  and  bein’  black.  (L) 

The  two  men  laugh  at  their  jokes,  although  we  can  only  assume  that  Mayflower  is 
laughing  at  what  he  perceives  to  be  a joke  on  a white  man,  not  a joke  about  passing.  In 
the  next  shot,  Louise  looks  sternly  at  the  two  men,  while  Allan  just  smirks.  Louise  says, 
“Mr.  Mayflower,  Allan  is  black.”  The  camera  moves  to  a medium  shot  of  the  two  men, 
still  laughing,  but  then  Mayflower  quickly  loses  his  smile  and  says,  “Say  what?”  George 
nods  while  the  audience  laughs,  and  then  says,  “Well,  his  motha’s  a sistah,  but  his  father 
ain’t  no  brotha.”  Again,  the  audience  finds  the  exchange  hilarious,  causing  extended 
pauses  in  the  dialogue.  When  the  audience  quiets  enough,  Mayflower  smiles  and  says, 
“One  of  them  zebras!”  He  and  George,  and  the  audience,  fall  all  over  themselves  with 
laughter.  Mayflower  is  now  in  on  the  joke.  When  he  first  learns  of  Allan’s  biraciality,  he 
reacts  with  shock,  disbelief,  and  brewing  anger  at  being  deceived.  However,  it  does  not 
take  very  long  (nine  seconds)  before  he  delivers  a joke  on  the  matter,  reconciling  his 
negative  emotions  with  the  sitcom  necessity  of  humor.  By  turning  on  Allan,  he  forces 
Allan  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  joke  on  his  own. 

As  with  “The  Lie  Detector,”  this  episode  is  not  about  biraciality,  but  using  a 
character’s  astonishment  about  discovering  Allan  or  Jenny’s  parentage  is  a joke  waiting 
to  be  exploited  in  any  script.  The  show  does  use  this  tactic  in  episodes  that  are  about 
mixed  race,  but  the  approach  does  not  change.  A character  discovers  an  unexpected 
ethnic  link  in  either  Allan  or  Jenny,  and  that  character  either  makes  a joke  (like  Cornelius 
Mayflower  in  “How  Slowly  They  Forget”)  or  becomes  part  of  the  joke  (like  Louise  in 
“Jenny’s  Low,”  or  Mr.  Hoffman  in  “The  Lie  Detector”).  A perfect  example  of  this 
formula  at  work  can  be  found  in  the  episode,  “Half  a Brother.”  In  this  episode,  George 
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attempts  to  be  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  an  important  bank.  The  situation 

becomes  comedic  when  a current  member  of  the  board  comes  to  interview  George  and 

Allan  expresses  interest  in  dating  the  banker’s  daughter.  George,  acutely  sensitive  to  the 

racial  element  in  every  walk  of  life,  grows  concerned  that  if  the  banker  discovers  Allan’s 

true  heritage,  he  will  not  only  not  allow  his  daughter  to  date  Allan,  but  the  situation  will 

ruin  George’s  chances  of  receiving  a position  on  the  board. 

George,  trying  to  protect  his  status  with  the  banker,  Phil  Taylor,  tells  the  young 

lady,  Debbie,  that  Allan  doesn’t  want  to  see  her  anymore,  and  that  it  has  something  to  do 

with  her  father.  Debbie  promptly  tells  her  father,  who  then  visits  George  for  an 

explanation.  Sensing  George’s  unease,  Taylor  assures  him  that  he,  and  everyone  at  the 

bank,  respects  honesty,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  George  should  not  be  straightforward 

about  why  he  interfered  with  Allan  and  Debbie’s  relationship.  George  reluctantly 

decides  to  tell  Taylor  the  truth  about  Allan. 

George:  Sometimes  people  ain’t  always  what  they  seem.  Like,  if  I was  a friend 
of  yours  and  there  was  something  about  you  that  you  didn’t  tell  me  about,  well,  it 
would  change  my  opinion. 

Phil:  Uh,  George,  are  you  trying  to  tell  me  somebody’s  hiding  something? 

G:  Exactly. 

P:  And  it  isn’t  Debbie. 

G:  Right. 

P:  All  right,  Jefferson.  If  you  are  talking  about  those  embezzled  securities  that 
turned  up  in  my  Swiss  account,  the  grand  jury  said  that  I was  innocent.  (L) 

G:  You  know,  I wasn’t  talkin’  about  no  embezzled  securities. 

P:  Why,  then  it  was  the  phony  insurance  scheme.  Oh,  George,  that  wasn’t  my 
idea.  (L) 
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G:  Insurance  scheme?  No,  I wasn’t  talkin’  about  that  either. 

P:  Then  what  the  hell  are  you  talking  about?  (L) 

G:  Look,  I’m  talkin’  about  blacks  and  whites.  There  are  some  people  who 
believe  they  shouldn’t  be  together. 

P:  [laughing]  Oh,  and  you  were  afraid  that  I might  be  prejudiced.  Ho,  ho,  ho! 

Oh,  well,  George,  you  can  put  that  thought  out  of  your  mind.  No,  no,  we’re  all 
the  same  underneath! 

G:  Ah,  then  you  don’t  mind  black  and  whites  being  mixed? 

P:  Mind?  Nah,  I think  it’s  about  time  we  got  the  two  together  [slaps  George 's 
knee],  don’t  you,  eh? 

At  this  point,  George  starts  to  relax  and  begins  to  laugh  along  with  Phil  (and  the 

audience).  The  doorbell  rings,  and  George  rises  to  answer  the  door.  Thinking  the 

situation  resolved,  Taylor  asks  George  if  it  is  now  all  right  for  Allan  and  Debbie  to  date 

again,  and  George  says,  “Y eah,  sure.  Why  not?” 

George  answers  the  door,  and  when  he  sees  Tom  and  Helen  there,  he  gleefully 

throws  his  arms  open,  welcoming  the  couple.  Tom  and  Helen,  unaware  of  the  reasons 

behind  George’s  seemingly  sudden  change  of  heart,  cautiously  enter  the  apartment,  then 

decide  perhaps  they  should  come  back  another  time.  George,  now  thinking  that  Taylor 

approves  of  mixed-race  marriages  and  their  progeny,  will  not  let  the  Willises  leave. 

George:  Later?  Are  you  kidding?  Come  in,  come  in,  come  in,  come  in,  ha  ha  ha 
ha.  Phil  Taylor  [George  puts  one  arm  around  Tom  and  the  other  around  Helen], 
these  are  my  two  good  friends,  Tom  and  Helen  Willis.  (L) 

Phil:  Tom,  Helen  [shakes  their  hands]. 

G:  Don’t  they  make  a handsome  couple? 

George  hugs  Tom  and  Helen,  as  they  frown  and  look  uncomfortable.  He  invites 

everyone  in  to  sit  and  have  a drink,  and  he  bounces  off  to  the  kitchen  for  ice.  Allan, 
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coming  from  the  back  of  the  set,  walks  in  to  the  room,  says,  “Hi,  Phil,”  and  moves 
between  his  parents,  hugging  Helen  and  giving  her  a kiss  on  the  cheek.  She  says,  “Hi, 
honey,”  and  Tom  says,  “Hi,  son.”  The  camera  moves  to  the  standard  close-up  reaction  of 
the  shocked  character,  Phil,  who  stands  silently,  mouth  agape,  against  the  backdrop  of 
audience  laughter.  Slowly,  he  begins  to  grin,  and  says,  “These  are  your  parents.”  In  the 
now  recognizable  scenario,  Allan,  flanked  by  his  parents,  says,  “Yes,  well,  haven’t  you 
met?”  Taylor  says,  “Yes,  but  George  didn’t  tell  me  this  was  your  father  and, 
uh. . .stepmother.”  Helen  responds,  “Oh,  I’m  not  Allan’s  stepmother.”  Taylor,  still 
managing  a smile,  says,  “Oh,  I see,  uh.  Well,  I think  adoption  is  wonderful.”  After  each 
misunderstanding,  several  audience  members  burst  out  in  laughter,  unable  to  contain  their 
enjoyment  of  being  in  on  the  joke.  Helen  responds  to  Phil  one  last  time,  with  a patient 
smile  on  her  face,  “No,  no,  no.  You  don’t  understand,  Mr.  Taylor.  Allan’s  not  adopted.” 
Taylor  abandons  his  attempts  at  smiling  and  says  (after  the  audience  quiets),  “No 
kidding.”  All  three  Willises  smile  as  they  say  in  unison,  “No  kidding,”  and  the  entire 
audience  laughs. 

“Half  a Brother”  differs  from  other  episodes  that  feature  the  humorous  revelation 
of  Allan  and/or  Jenny’s  heritage  in  what  happens  after  the  outside  character  makes  her  or 
his  discovery.  Usually,  the  joke  ends  with  the  disclosure,  and  the  text  continues  along  an 
unrelated  line.  In  this  episode,  the  situation  becomes  more  critical,  and  much  more 
relevant.  Once  Mr.  Taylor  discovers  that  Allan  is  biracial,  he  excuses  himself  to  “help 
George  with  the  ice”  in  the  kitchen.  Once  there,  he  reveals  his  true  sentiments. 

Phil:  Say,  George,  about  Allan’s  parents. . . 

George:  Yeah,  I know.  Ain’t  they  a great  couple? 
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P:  Oh,  yeah.  They’re  great.  But  about  Allan  and  Debbie. . . 

G:  Yeah,  they’re  a great  couple,  too.  Hey  look,  we  gotta  get  those  two  back 
together. 

P:  Oh  no,  actually  George,  I think  that,  uh,  we  ought  to  let  well  enough  alone.  (L) 
I mean,  I really  don’t  think  that  Debbie  and  Allan  are,  uh,  right  for  each  other. 

G:  You  don’t? 

P:  Uh,  no. 

G:  Neither  do  I [laughing],  (L) 

P:  Well,  good.  Wait,  wait  a minute.  Oh,  that’s  why  you  didn’t  want  Debbie  to 
go  out  with  Allan.  You  knew  about  Allan’s  parents  [playfully  jabs  George  in  the 
ribs,  and  both  men  smile  and  laugh}. 

G:  Look.  I didn’t  think  you’d  want  your  daughter  hangin’  around  with  Allan. 

P:  Yeah. 

G:  I know  what  it’s  like.  My  own  son  is  married  to  a zebra!  (L) 

P:  [pulls  back  in  shock}  A zebra? 

G:  Yeah,  you  know.  Half  black  and  half  white. 

P:  Hey,  no  kidding? 

G:  Yeah,  but  it  ain’t  no  problem  with  her  ‘cause  her  white  don’t  show  through. 
(L) 

P:  Well,  George,  I certainly  appreciate  what  you  tried  to  do  for  me  [hugs  George 
from  the  side  and  both  men  laugh}. 

G:  No  problem,  oT  buddy. 

Two  ideas  within  this  exchange  stand  out.  First,  George  and  Phil  fundamentally 
misunderstand  each  other.  George  believes  that  Phil  shares  his  ideas  about  people  of 
mixed  race,  but  as  the  next  segment  establishes,  Phil  now  sees  Allan  as  an  African- 
American,  which  would  make  Allan  and  Debbie  an  interracial  couple.  The  text  suggests 
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that  Phil  finds  no  fault  with  mixed  couples,  as  long  as  the  couple  does  not  include  his 
daughter. 

The  second  important  element  of  this  exchange  is  the  tentative  meeting  of  the 

minds  established  between  Phil  and  George.  Phil,  once  fully  informed  on  its  meaning, 

does  not  react  to  George’s  use  of  the  word  “zebra”  as  a designation  for  mixed  race. 

Furthermore,  at  this  point,  the  text  leads  the  viewer  to  believe  that  Phil  and  George  feel 

the  same  way  about  people  of  mixed  race.  The  audience  already  knows  how  to  react  to 

George  and  his  prejudicial  ideas  about  race;  likening  Phil’s  ideas  to  George’s  ideas 

prepares  the  audience  for  a larger  surprise.  Phil  has  already  been  established  as 

somewhat  flawed  (the  securities  and  insurance  scams  that  he  may  or  may  not  have 

executed),  like  George.  However,  to  The  Jeffersons,  George  is  special.  There  can  only 

be  one  George,  or  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  series  as  a text  falls  apart. 

Thus,  the  episode  finds  a way  to  let  George  be  the  hero  of  the  situation,  yet  keep  his 

ideals  intact.  The  following  segment  illustrates  the  resolution  of  the  unknown 

misunderstanding  between  George  and  Phil. 

Phil:  Yeah,  you  know,  it’s  a good  thing  I found  out  before  Debbie  did.  You 
know  how  kids  are  these  days.  If  I told  Debbie  I didn’t  want  her  going  out  with 
Allan  because  he’s  black,  she’d  keep  going  out  with  him  just  to  spite  me,  right? 
Ha  ha. 

George:  [no  longer  smiling ] What  do  you  mean  because  Allan’s  black? 

P:  Well,  his  mother’s  black. 

G:  I know,  but  the  bad  part  is  his  father’s  white.  (L) 

P:  [ smiling ] George,  heh.  You  know  what  I mean.  I mean  if  Debbie  and  Allan 
kept  going  together  and  someday  they  got  married,  see,  they  could  have  a black 
baby  [smiling  and  laughing  nervously ]. 

G:  Huh.  And  what’s  wrong  with  a black  baby?  (L) 
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P:  Uh,  nothing,  if. . .you  are  black!  (L)  If  your  son  had  a kid  and  it  was  black, 

that’s  fine. 

G:  And  if  it  was  white? 

P:  Well,  if  it’s  white,  then  you’re  a few  points  ahead,  heh.  But  if  my  daughter 

had  a black  baby  [ shaking  his  head \ . . . 

G:  Oh,  so  you  tryin’  to  tell  me  your  daughter  is  too  good  to  have  a black  baby? 

P:  George,  look.  I’m  as  liberal  as  anybody,  but  there  are  limits. 

G:  Like  what,  honky?  (L)  [ Taylor  stops  smiling ] 

P:  We  Taylors  are  a very  old  and  prominent  fam. . .what  did  you  call  me?  (LL) 

G:  I called  you  a honky!  (L)  A two-faced  honky  who’s  too  dumb  to  realize  that 

black  is  beautiful!  (L) 

P:  I think  I’d  better  leave. 

G:  Wait  a minute,  Taylor.  You  ain’t  leavin’.  I’m  throwin’  you  out. 

P:  Ha  ha! 

The  two  men  blast  out  of  the  kitchen  and  toward  the  door.  Louise,  Helen,  Tom,  and 
Allan,  sitting  on  the  couch,  look  on  in  confusion.  Louise,  hearing  George  say  that  he  is 
throwing  Phil  out,  turns  around  and  says,  “What’s  wrong,  George?”  George  replies, 
“This  honky  just  showed  his  true  color!”  Allan,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
argument,  rises  and  heads  for  the  door.  He  says,  “Don’t  listen  to  him,  Phil,”  but  Taylor 
interrupts  him  with  a stem,  “Mr.  Taylor  to  you,  boy.”  The  audience,  giggling  along  up 
until  this  point,  reacts  with  a collective,  extended,  “Whoa,”  and  Tom  reacts  by  standing 
up  and  shouting,  “Who  are  you  calling  boy?”  The  audience  roars  with  laughter  and 
approval.  Helen  rises  immediately  after  Tom,  putting  her  arm  around  him  and  saying, 
“Right  on,  baby!”  and  the  audience  turns  again  to  laughter,  for  a full  six  seconds. 
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A close-up  shot  of  an  unnervingly  calm  George  fills  the  screen.  He  says,  “Let  me 
handle  this,  Willis.”  He  walks  over  to  Phil,  and  says,  “Look,  chump.  Allan  won’t  be 
seein’  your  daughter  no  more.  Not  because  that’s  the  way  you  want  it,  but  that’s  because 
it’s  the  way  I want  it.  He’s  too  good  to  get  mixed  up  in  your  jive,  blue-blooded  family. 
Now  get  out!”  Phil  responds,  “Fine,  Jefferson,  but  you  can  forget  about  getting  on  our 
board,  or  any  other  board  for  that  matter,  except  for  the  ironing  board  of  that  lousy 
laundry  of  yours.”  Phil  smiles  through  his  entire  statement,  and  several  audience 
members  laugh  at  his  commentary.  Silence  falls  over  the  room  (and  the  audience)  as 
George  prepares  to  deliver  what  everyone  seems  to  know  will  be  the  last  word  on  the 
matter.  George  turns  to  the  room  and  says,  “Oh.  This  guy’s  hot  under  the  collar,  huh? 
Maybe  I should  cool  him  off.”  He  then  picks  up  the  bucket  of  ice  from  the  kitchen,  opens 
the  neck  of  Taylor’s  shirt,  and  dumps  the  ice  in  the  opening.  Phil  squats  and  in  a very 
animated  gesture,  sticks  his  tongue  in  and  out.  George  turns  him  around,  opens  the  door, 
and  kicks  him  in  the  seat  of  his  pants,  sending  him  flying  into  the  hallway.  George  slams 
the  door,  and  then  struts  around  the  room  with  a look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face.  The 
audience,  of  course,  loves  this  display,  as  do  Allan,  Louise,  Tom,  and  Helen. 

Louise:  Oh,  George.  I’m  so  proud  of  you. 

Tom:  Sometimes  you  can  be  a very  noble  person. 

Helen:  I knew  deep  down  inside  you  really  liked  Allan. 

Allan:  Yeah,  thanks,  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  standing  up  for  me  like  that. 

George:  Look,  now,  don’t  get  no  ideas.  I was  only  standing  up  for  part  of  you. 

The  black  part.  (L)  [ everyone  smiles  except  for  George,  who  is  quite  serious ] 

A:  Well,  that’s  still  better  than  nothin’.  Give  me  some  skiiiin,  bruddah’!  [Allan 

extends  both  of  his  hands,  palms  up]  (L) 
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G:  Half  a brotha  [George  finally  laughs,  and  slaps  only  one  of  Allan  ’s  hands]. 

(L) 

George  discovers  that  Phil  does  not  want  his  daughter  involved  in  an  interracial 
relationship,  interpreting  his  reaction  as  racism  against  African-Americans.  Louise  and 
the  Willises  witness  George  kick  Phil  out  of  the  apartment,  and  they  salute  his  actions 
because  they  heard  Phil  call  Allan,  “boy.”  The  characters  did  not  see  or  hear  the 
exchange  in  the  kitchen,  so  they  could  not  know  what  Phil  said  to  make  George  call  him 
a “honky.”  The  other  characters  do  not  understand  that  George  was  not  defending 
Allan’s  biraciality;  he  was  defending  blackness.  In  fact,  Phil’s  statements  about  African- 
Americans  seem  to  echo  George’s  sentiments  about  European- Americans.  The  other 
characters  seem  to  forget  George’s  prejudice,  siding  with  him  in  his  apparent  attack  on 
racism.  Phil  becomes  the  villain,  and  George  becomes  the  hero,  even  with  his  final  stab 
at  Allan’s  biraciality  in  the  last  moments  of  the  episode. 

Allan’s  responses  to  George’s  comments  vary.  Sometimes,  Allan  just  smiles  and 
says  nothing  while  the  audience  laughs.  Sometimes,  Allan  actually  stands  up  to  George, 
but  smiles  the  entire  time.  In  fact,  Allan  established  a pattern  of  comical,  unaffected 
resistance  in  one  of  his  first  interactions  with  George,  a pattern  that  repeated  itself  several 
years  later,  in  Season  Five.  In  “Jenny’s  Low,”  George  makes  a comment  about  children 
from  mixed  marriages,  then  approaches  Allan  and  says,  “Dig  where  I’m  cornin’  from, 
your  whiteness?”  Allan  responds  by  initiating  a game  known  in  African-American 
circles  as  “the  dozens,”  a trading  of  insults  in  a rhyming  fashion. 

Allan:  I dug  where  you  was  cornin’  from  yesterday,  chump,  and  you  ain’t  cool. 


George:  Say  what? 
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A:  I say,  your  teeth  are  yellow  and  your  breath  is  bad,  so  get  outta  my  face  or 
you’ll  wish  you  had!  (LL) 

G:  Uh  oh.  Gimme  room.  (L)  Now  look,  you  betta  get  off  my  back  and  leave  me 
alone,  ‘cause  the  teeth  you  save  will  be  your  own.  (L) 

A:  [ smiling  and  strutting  around  animatedly ] Listen  Jack,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact 
that  you’re  five  foot  two,  like  white  on  rice,  I’d  be  all  over  you!  (L) 

G:  Look,  when  you  in  my  house,  you  betta  show  some  respect,  with  your 
elephant  ears  and  chicken  neck.  (L) 

A:  To  collect  respect,  you  gotta  earn  it,  so  cover  your  nose  before  I bum  it.  (L) 

G:  Dig  this  nigga  woofin’  at  my  door,  with  your  yellow  behind,  I’m  gonna  mop 
up  the  entire  floor.  (LL) 

The  exchange  ends  with  the  two  men  slapping  both  hands  with  each  other  in  a symbol  of 
mutual  respect  for  the  opponent’s  skills  in  playing  “the  dozens.”  The  audience  seems  to 
appreciate  each  player’s  turn,  laughing  with  equal  zest  for  Allan  as  George.  However, 
the  text  makes  no  mistake,  and  allows  George  to  have  the  final  comment,  a comment  that 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  game  in  that  it  makes  direct  reference  to  Allan’s  unique  racial 
heritage  (in  the  African-American  community,  the  term  “yellow”  refers  to  the  lighter 
shade  of  skin  often  found  in  mixed-race  individuals). 

Four  years  later,  in  Season  Five’s  “Homecoming,”  Allan  visits  the  Jefferson 
apartment,  looking  for  his  parents.  George  answers  the  door,  and  begins  joking 
immediately. 

Allan:  Hi,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Allan  Willis,  remember  me? 

George:  Oh  yeah,  the  white  sheep  of  the  family.  (L) 

A:  You  haven’t  changed  a bit. 

G:  You  have.  You’re  whiter.  (L) 
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A:  Like  I said,  you  haven’t  changed  a bit.  Peace,  brotha?  [Allan  extends  his  hand 
to  George , thumb  up.] 

G:  Takes  more  than  a handshake  to  make  a brotha.  (L) 

A:  Yeah,  it  takes  heart  and  soul  to  make  a brotha,  and  you  ain’t  got  one,  nor  the 
otha’!  (L) 

Of  course,  the  text  cannot  allow  someone  other  than  George  to  have  the  last  laugh 
(literally).  It  might  be  all  right  for  Allan  to  deliver  one  or  two  lines  that  meet  with  the 
audience’s  approval,  but  Allan’s  confidence  places  George  in  a secondary  position,  a 
position  that  does  not  blend  well  with  the  ideals  or  themes  of  the  series.  Before  Allan 
leaves  the  apartment,  George  says  to  him,  “You’re  a sugar-coated  zebra,  dirtying  up  my 
pad,  now  you  betta  stay  out  my  face,  or  I’ll  make  you  wish  you  had.”  George  then  slams 
the  door  in  Allan’s  face,  once  again  regaining  control  of  the  situation  and  the  audience. 

Jenny  does  not  exhibit  Allan’s  resistance  in  her  dealings  with  George.  Where 
Allan  jokes  back,  Jenny  ignores  George’s  comments.  Where  Allan  resists  George’s 
insistence  on  his  “whiteness,”  diving  into  exaggerated  African-American  vernacular 
discourse  and  gestures,  Jenny  just  rolls  her  eyes.  Perhaps  Jenny  does  not  resist  because 
the  text  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  prove  to  George.  Allan,  conversely,  has  everything  to 
prove. 

The  text  ensures  that  Jenny  and  Allan  react  differently  to  their  lives  as  biracial 
people,  and  the  series  wastes  no  time  in  airing  Jenny’s  defining  episode,  “Jenny’s  Low.” 
In  the  episode,  Allan  returns  from  a two-year  trip  to  Europe,  only  to  meet  with  Jenny’s 
cold  shoulder.  Upon  hearing  the  news  that  her  brother  has  come  home,  Jenny  avoids  the 
Willis  apartment  and  rushes  off  to  a bar  instead,  Lionel  following  closely  behind.  At  the 
bar,  Lionel  asks  Jenny  why  she  does  not  want  to  see  her  brother. 
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Jenny:  Well,  it’s  been  two  years,  Lionel.  Two  whole  years  since  he’s  been  away 

and  what  did  we  get?  A postcard,  every  once  in  a while,  saying,  huh,  saying 

nothing.  Hello.  I’m  fine.  I’m  in  Lisbon.  I’m  in  London.  I’m  in  Paris. 

Anywhere  but  home. 

Lionel:  Sounds  like  your  brother  is  damned  if  he  does  and  damned  if  he  doesn’t. 

J:  What  do  you  mean? 

L:  Well,  you  were  mad  ‘cause  he  went  away,  now  you’re  mad  ‘cause  he  came 

back.  (L) 

J:  The  trouble  is,  my  brother  takes  after  my  father. 

L:  What,  you  mean  he’s  white?  (L) 

J:  That’s  exactly  what  I mean.  Well,  I mean,  he  looks  like  he’s  white. 

After  a few  moments,  Lionel  says,  “Let  me  ask  you  something  Jenny.  Are  you  sure 
you’re  not  feeling  maybe  your  brother’s  the  one  who  turned  out  lucky?”  Jenny, 
obviously  angered  by  his  statement,  says  nothing,  but  rises  and  leaves  the  bar.  The 
audience  understands  that  this  episode  will  deal  with  Jenny’s  feelings  about  the 
difference  in  their  appearance. 

Jenny  resists  the  truth  about  her  anger  toward  Allan  the  entire  episode,  blaming 
her  emotion  on  his  lack  of  correspondence  over  two  years,  but  Allan  gets  right  to  the 
point  in  a scene  set  in  the  Jefferson  apartment.  Jenny  refuses  to  go  upstairs  to  her  own 
home  while  Allan  is  there,  prompting  Allan  to  say,  “You  mean  while  you’re  afraid  to 
face  yourself.”  She  stands  up  to  him,  angrily,  and  says,  “You  turned  your  back  on  us, 
Allan,”  a comment  that  begins  a very  real,  very  un-funny  discussion. 

Allan:  Look,  people  are  crossing  racial  lines  very  day.  Everybody  does  it. 

Jenny:  Uh-uh.  No,  not  everybody. 
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A:  Oh  no?  Okay,  let’s  be  honest.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  hasn’t  wondered 
just  once  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  white?  [Everyone  remains  quiet  until  Tom 
clears  his  throat,  slowly  raises  his  hand,  and  causes  everyone  but  Jenny  to  smile ] 

J:  Are  you  saying  that  that’s  what  I wanted,  to  look  white? 

A:  No,  but  I’m  saying  that  you  looked  at  me  and  thought,  “Why  him?” 

J:  You  were  the  one  who  had  it  easy.  You  went  anywhere  you  wanted,  you  did 
anything  you  wanted. 

A:  In  other  words,  why  me,  right? 

J:  [after  pausing  significantly]  Well,  yeah!  Why  you?  [ Jenny  starts  to  cry  and 
turns  to  Lionel  for  comfort ] 

Finally,  the  script  establishes  Jenny’s  jealousy  over  Allan’s  appearance.  The  “low”  of 
Jenny’s  in  the  title  of  the  episode  refers  to  her  anger  and  sadness  over  Allan’s  ability  to 
live  his  life  as  a white  man  and  a black  man,  while  her  appearance  makes  her  “choices” 
rather  limited.  However,  the  episode  about  Jenny’s  low  ends  on  a note  about  Allan’s 
low.  Once  Jenny  stops  crying,  she  asks  her  parents  if  they  knew  she  felt  jealous,  and  the 
Willises  deny  any  knowledge  of  the  sort.  Tom  and  Helen  then  ask  Allan  if  he  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  allowed  it  to  keep  him  away  so  long.  Allan  says,  “I’da  come  home  if 
you’d  asked  me  to.  I figured  you  didn’t  care.”  His  statement  leads  to  a sitcom-soliloquy 
about  his  reasons  for  leaving. 

Allan:  Okay,  maybe  it  was  me,  too.  That’s  why  I went  to  Paris,  because  at  home 
and  even  in  college  I felt  I had  to  be  on  my  guard  all  the  time. 

Lionel:  You  mean  you  played  it  white? 

A:  Yeah,  white.  Right  down  the  line.  But  in  Paris,  nobody  cared.  Nobody  asked 
me  who  I was  or  what  I was  and  it  was  great,  for  a while.  And  then  I began  to  ask 
the  question  myself.  Who  am  I?  That’s  why  I came  home,  to  find  out. 

Jenny:  [pauses ] I know  who  you  are.  My  brother.  [Jenny  hugs  Allan  and  the 
episode  ends \ 
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In  this  episode,  the  text  focuses  on  the  importance  and  consequences  of 
appearance  or  color.  Jenny’s  anguish  or  confusion  makes  no  sense  (to  the  other 
characters  or  the  audience),  but  Allan’s  does,  and  ultimately,  his  anguish  takes  priority 
over  the  anger  and/or  confusion  felt  by  Jenny  early  in  the  episode.  Five  years  later,  by 
“Homecoming,”  Jenny  seems  as  if  she  might  never  have  questioned  her  biraciality,  while 
Allan  still  wanders  about,  searching  for  himself.  In  one  scene,  Allan  and  Jenny  discuss 
their  unique  brother/sister  difference,  until  the  conversation  turns  to  the  reasons  behind 
Allan’s  (second)  return  after  being  away.  Jenny  asks  Allan,  “You  went  to  the  commune 
to  find  out  about  yourself,  right?”  Allan  says,  “Yeah?”  Jenny  then  asks,  with  a very 
concerned  look  on  her  face,  “Well,  what  did  you  find  out?  Are  you  white  or  black?” 
After  a small  pause,  Allan  replies,  “I  found  out  I’m  me.”  This  exchange  suggests  that 
Jenny’s  position  on  her  own  biraciality  is  one  of  needing  to  make  a choice  between  one 
world  and  the  other.  Jenny’s  choice,  to  live  her  life  as  an  African-American,  seems 
perfectly  clear.  Allan’s  position,  however,  seems  to  be  that  of  a refusal  to  choose. 

Allan’s  statement  (“I  found  out  I’m  me.”)  implies  that  his  only  choice  is  to  be  what  he  is, 
both  black  and  white,  or  a person  defying  racial  categorization.  However,  his  actions 
project  a different  sentiment,  the  sentiment  of  a sitcom  character  forced  to  both  identify 
as  mixed  race,  and  still  be  funny. 

Discussion 

The  creators  of  The  Jeffersons  made  clear  to  their  audience  that  race  and  the 
discussion  of  race  would  take  positions  of  priority  within  the  series.  They  also  made  the 
discussion  and  prioritization  of  mixed  race  evident,  placing  The  Jeffersons  in  a unique 
location  in  the  history  of  situation  comedy.  Using  the  tools  of  comedy,  stereotype,  and 
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the  dichotomy  between  two  very  different  mixed-race  individuals,  the  series  constructed 
mixed  race,  in  a maneuver  that  used  polysemy  to  strengthen  the  hegemonic  power  of  the 
text. 

Producers  of  a text,  desiring  to  discuss  mixed  race,  face  the  challenge  of  alerting 
the  audience  to  a character’s  biraciality  in  a way  that  does  not  contradict  or  hinder  the 
flow  of  the  text.  With  Tom  and  Helen  Willis,  the  idea  of  bi-  or  multiraciality  was  present 
as  early  as  the  series’  conception.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  introduce  a character’s 
racial  heritage  is  to  introduce  that  character’s  biological  parents.  The  Jeffersons  uses  this 
method  with  great  finesse,  not  only  achieving  total  clarity  about  a character’s  ethnicity, 
but  also  generating  some  of  the  show’s  funnier  moments  in  the  process.  To  achieve  both 
clarity  and  comedy,  the  text  often  pairs  either  Allan  or  Jenny  with  the  least  similar 
looking  parent.  In  other  words,  the  scenario  produces  a more  humorous  response  when 
the  audience  sees  Allan  and  Helen  together,  or  Jenny  and  Tom.  Furthermore, 
clarity/comedy  also  benefits  from  a very  African-American-looking  Jenny  and  a very 
European- American-looking  Allan.42 

One  must  remember  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  sitcom  is  laughter,  and  The 
Jeffersons  succeeds  in  reaching  that  goal.  Of  course,  the  primary  goal  of  any  television 
program  is  to  create  an  audience  for  advertisers,  but  a sitcom  achieves  that  goal  by 
entertaining  its  audience  with  comedy,  and  bringing  them  back  with  good  comedy. 
Monaco  (2000)  alluded  to  this  idea,  and  said  that,  “In  television,  each  show  is  rated,  so 
that  whereas  a newspaper  publisher  can  afford  to  carry  unpopular  material,  a television 
programmer  must  judge  the  economic  potential  of  each  individual  program”  (Monaco, 


42  The  choice  of  the  producers/creators  to  construct  such  a stark  dichotomy  (in  coloration  and  attitude) 
between  Allan  and  Jenny  will  be  discussed  below. 
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2000,  p.  467).  Good  comedy  brings  good  ratings,  and  a larger  audience.  The  Jeffersons, 
even  with  (or  perhaps  because  of)  its  racially-themed  jokes  and  gags,  generated  the 
numbers  needed  to  secure  their  “economic  potential”  for  a decade. 

The  Jeffersons  uses  humor,  not  only  to  fulfill  its  duty  as  a television  program  on  a 
network,  but  also  as  its  main  tool  in  the  discussion  of  important  topics,  and  the  creation  of 
textual  mixed  race.  For  example,  the  text  allows  George  to  use  racial  epithets  in  the 
name  of  humor.  Omi  (1989)  argued  that  this  kind  of  racial/prejudicial  joking  in  a 
predominantly  minority  setting  determines  the  function  of  the  humor.  He  said,  “Jokes 
about  blacks  where  the  teller  and  audience  are  black  constitute  a form  of  self-awareness; 
they  allow  blacks  to  cope  and  ‘take  the  edge  off  of  oppressive  aspects  of  the  social  order 
which  they  commonly  confront”  (Omi,  1989,  p.  121).  If  the  creators  followed  this  kind 
of  logic,  then  allowing  George  to  assault  every  single  ethnic  group,  including  persons  of 
mixed  race,  in  the  name  of  comedy  serves  as  a way  to  “take  the  edge  off’  of  the 
discussion.  The  textual  presence  of  an  epithet  becomes  a joke,  not  instigation.  Recalling 
the  research  of  Vidmar  and  Rokeach  (1974),  this  was  Norman  Lear’s  goal.  Thus,  perhaps 
the  writers  used  “zebra”  as  a epithet  directed  against  people  of  mixed  race  to  remove 
tension  from  the  discussion  of  biraciality,  making  it  no  more  or  no  less  important  than  the 
discussion  of  race  in  general. 

Intentions  aside,  the  writers  used  the  term  “zebra”  with  such  frequency  that  any 
power  the  word  might  have  had  as  a slur  diminished  with  each  utterance.  In  the  episode, 
“What  are  Friends  For?”  George’s  cousin  visits  to  ask  George  to  donate  one  of  his 
kidneys.  George  decides  not  to  tell  anyone  about  it,  but  Allan  discovers  the  secret. 

Louise  makes  a comment  about  George’s  cousin,  and  Allan  says,  “George’s  cousin?  Is 
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that  the  one  who  needs  a kidney  transplant?”  George  turns  to  him  and  says,  “Quiet, 
zebra.”  Louise,  now  concerned,  says,  “Kidney  transplant?  George,  what’s  Allan 
saying?”  George  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says,  “Who  knows?  I don’t  understand 
zebrish.”  Again,  the  episode  need  not  be  about  mixed  race  to  include  a sample  of  humor 
on  mixed  race;  the  term  “zebra,”  whether  applied  to  Allan  or  Jenny  or  racially  mixed 
marriages,  appears  within  the  text  again  and  again.43 

In  fact,  as  mentioned  above,  if  not  for  George’s  delivery  and  the  reactions  of 
Louise  or  Tom  or  Helen,  the  audience  might  not  realize  that  “zebra”  is  not  simply  a 
descriptor.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  element  of  the  use  of  the  term  “zebra”  is  that  it 
stands  alone  as  the  only  textual  descriptor  of  biraciality.  The  audience  understands  that 
George  uses  “honky”  when  he  means  to  offend,  and  “white”  when  he  does  not.  Use  of 
the  word  “nigga”  is  offensive,  but  “black”  is  not.  No  non-metaphoric  alternative  for 
“zebra”  exists  within  the  script.  If  Allan  and  Jenny  are  not  “zebras,”  then  they  are  either 
described  as  crazy  or  mixed  up  (both  negative  in  tone),  or  they  are  labeled  either  black,  or 
white,  or  they  are  not  described  at  all.  The  term  “zebra”  becomes  another  tool  used  in  the 
textual  construction  of  mixed  race. 

The  Jeffersons  also  uses  a laugh  track,  a recorded  piece  of  audience  laughter,  as  a 
tool,  much  in  the  same  way  dramatic  programs  use  music.  The  laughter  signals  the 
viewer  as  to  (a)  when  the  intended  punchline  of  the  joke  arrives,  and  (b)  that  it  is  all  right 


43  Louise,  often  the  voice  of  political  correctness  on  The  Jeffersons,  alerts  the  audience  that  the  appropriate 
way  to  look  at  Allan  is  as  a black  person.  In  “How  Slowly  They  Forget,”  she  tells  Cornelius  Mayflower 
that  “Allan  is  black.”  Thus,  if  mixed  race  is  not  “zebra,”  for  Louise,  it  is  black. 
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to  laugh  at  racial  comments.  As  much  as  dramatic  music  tells  the  viewer  that  a scene  is 
important,  pre-recorded  and  studio  laughter  tells  the  viewer  that  a scene  is  funny.44 

Certainly,  even  the  infrequent  viewer  understands  that  George  is  always  funny. 
When  George  appears,  something  funny  happens.  Visually,  the  text  uses  actor  Sherman 
Hemsley’s  smaller  stature  to  George  Jefferson’s  comedic  benefit.  For  example,  in  “Half 
a Brother,”  George  takes  on  Phil  Taylor,  a larger  man,  standing  almost  six  inches  taller 
than  Jefferson.  The  image  is  that  of  a David  versus  a Goliath;  in  a close-up  of  George, 
the  top  of  Phil’s  head  cannot  even  be  seen  in  the  shot.  Hamamoto’s  liberal  democratic 
sitcom  audience  cheers  for  the  underdog  George,  the  short,  black  man  with  a big  attitude. 
Thus,  George  himself  is  another  tool  in  the  construction  of  mixed  race,  an  abrasive, 
comedic  genius  of  a character  in  which  to  house  the  political  agenda  of  the  text. 

The  manipulation  of  stereotype  is  as  important  to  George’s  unique  brand  of 
humor  as  his  physical  appearance.  The  use  of  the  term  “zebra”  is  not  necessarily 
stereotypical,  but  referring  to  Allan  and  Jenny  as  mixed  up  (George:  “We’re  gonna  go  up 
to  the  Willises  and  make  them  keep  their  mixed  up  daughter  away  from  our  son.”)  or 
crazy  (George,  to  Tom:  “Will  you  forget  about  that  of  crazy  son  of  yours?”)  relies  on 
audience  understanding  of  one  of  the  oldest  mixed-race  stereotypes.  As  early  as  The 
Birth  of  a Nation  (1915),  mixed-race  people  have  been  portrayed  as  confused  or  insane, 
or  both.  The  idea  of  lunacy  or  being  crazed  holds  different  weight  within  a mixed-race 
context,  much  as  the  idea  of  laziness  holds  a different  weight  within  an  African-American 


44  The  sound  of  the  episode  often  includes  bursts  of  laughter  that  may  not  have  been  planned  by  the 
producers.  For  example,  in  “Homecoming,”  Jenny  shares  memories  of  being  teased  with  Allan.  Recalling 
the  words  of  the  bully,  she  says,  “Jenny,  Jenny,  Pickaninny,”  and  several  audience  members  laugh.  Tire 
moment  is  not  designed  to  be  funny,  and  the  laughter  seems  somewhat  inappropriate,  but  not  so 
inappropriate  as  to  be  edited  out  in  production. 
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context.  A stereotype,  perpetuated  and  repeated  over  hundreds  of  years,  differs  from  a 
character  trait. 

Of  course,  the  two  most  important  tools  in  the  construction  of  mixed  race  within 
the  program  are  Allan  and  Jenny  themselves.  The  text’s  creators  used  the  obvious  visual 
dichotomy  between  Allan  and  Jenny  to  produce  a kind  of  mixed-race  paradigm,  more 
than  just  a simple  construction.  In  the  process,  they  created  an  artifact  in  which  the 
overwhelming  presence  of  polysemy  (the  different  manifestations  of  which  will  be 
discussed  at  length  below)  forces  the  wheels  of  hegemony  to  continue  to  turn. 

The  Jenny-as-mixed-race  concept  follows  a path  to  creation  less  convoluted  than 
the  path  for  her  brother  (but  just  as  interesting).  Although  the  opposite  might  seem  more 
logical,  Jenny  exhibits  more  attributes  of  Bogle’s  non-racial  than  does  Allan.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  2,  Bogle  defined  the  non-racial  as  a character  who,  “seems  a mix 
but  basically  is  colorless,  with  no  one  strongly  defined  racial/cultural  identity”  (Bogle, 
1994,  p.  291).  The  audience  knows  Jenny  is  “a  mix,”  but  she  does,  at  times,  appear 
colorless  in  her  actions  and  words.  She  does  not  identify  strongly,  one  way  or  another, 
disappearing  into  the  acceptable  margins  of  blackness  instead.  Once  one  factors  out 
physical  appearance,  it  seems  that  Allan  holds  all  of  the  African-American  identity  cards, 
and  Jenny  holds  very  few. 

To  say  simply  that  Allan  identifies  as  an  African-American  is  to  restrict  the 
discovery  of  a very  complex  character.  Leaning  on  stereotype  again,  Allan  frequently 
does  or  says  things  that  confuse  the  characters  outside  of  his  circle.  For  example,  Allan 
often  follows  the  speech  patterns  of  African-American  Vernacular  English  (AAVE),  also 
called  Black  English,  Black  Idiom,  or  Ebonics  by  some  scholars,  defined  by  linguist 
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Geneva  Smitherman  (1977)  as  “an  Africanized  form  of  English  reflecting  Black 
America’s  linguistic-cultural  African  heritage  and  the  conditions  of  servitude,  oppression 
and  life  in  America.  Black  Language  is  Euro-American  speech  with  an  Afro-American 
meaning,  nuance,  tone,  and  gesture”  (Smitherman,  1977,  p.  2).  Smitherman  argued  that 
several  sound  rules  and  terminology  present  in  today’s  AAVE  originated  in  West  African 
dialects.  For  example,  the  word  “hip,”  meaning  aware  or  informed  on  what  is  currently 
popular,  comes  from  the  Wolof  word  “hepi,”  which  means  “to  open  one’s  eyes” 
(Smitherman,  1977,  p.45).  Allan  uses  some  kind  of  AAVE  nearly  every  time  he  speaks. 
Examples  of  the  AAVE  rules  he  follows  include  deleting  the  final  consonant  (Allan,  to 
Louise:  “Ooh,  man,  you  lookin’  clean  as  evuh!”),  using  the  term  “brother”  to  address  an 
African-American  man  (Allan,  to  George:  “Peace,  brotha?”),  using  the  term  “dig,” 
meaning  to  understand  or  appreciate  (Allan,  to  Tom:  “That  means  I don’t  dig  where  you 
commin’  from  and  I ain’t  too  ecstatic  about  where  you  goin’!”),  and  constructing 
sentences  without  using  a form  of  the  verb  “to  be”  (Allan,  about  the  Help  Center:  “The 
people  who  work  in  this  place  in  the  business  of  helpin’  people.”).  Of  course,  one  could 
argue  that  the  writer’s  intentions  were  not  to  make  Allan  sound  like  an  African- 
American,  but  to  make  him  sound  young  and  “hip.”  However,  it  seems  that  the  writers 
did  intend  Allan’s  speech  to  resemble  AAVE,  making  him  a much  more  conflicted 
character,  and  further  stereotyping  and  marginalizing  mixed  race  within  the  text. 

Perhaps  the  viewer  recognizes  Allan’s  use  of  AAVE  and  not  Jenny’s  because  of 
Allan’s  skin  color  (not  to  mention  George’s  frequent  “Allan-is-white”  jokes).  The  viewer 
expects  AAVE  from  African-American  characters,  and  might  thus  expect  Jenny  to  use 
AAVE,  but  she  does  not,  at  least  not  nearly  as  often  as  Allan.  The  other  African- 
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American  characters  (excluding  George)  only  use  AAVE  in  moments  of  extreme  emotion 
(anger  or  fear,  for  example),  which  makes  Allan’s  usage  even  more  obvious. 

Allowing  Allan  to  use  AAVE  regularly  and  noticeably  suggests  that  the  writers’ 
conception  of  Allan  followed  the  one-drop  rule  (according  to  the  rule,  if  a person  has 
even  one  ancestor  of  African  descent,  then  she  or  he  has  at  least  “one  drop”  of  that 
ancestor’s  blood  in  her  or  his  own  system,  making  her  or  him  an  African-American).  The 
creators  saw  Allan  as  African-American,  as  African-American  as  Jenny,  but  with  fairer 
skin,  straighter  hair,  and  more  European  features.  Allan’s  statements  and  actions  imply 
that  he  has  no  concerns  about  his  blackness;  it  is  only  when  others  are  concerned  that  the 
matter  is  even  raised.  He  acknowledges  his  mixed  heritage,  and  he  acknowledges  both 
parents,  omitting  neither  culture  from  his  life,  but  somehow,  the  text  forces  race  as  a 
problem  on  Allan. 

For  Jenny,  however,  race  is  never  a problem  or  a consideration.  Even  when 
George  jokes  about  her,  she  just  rolls  her  eyes  and  ignores  him.  The  one-drop  rule  makes 
her  African-American,  but  so  does  her  appearance.45  Perhaps  Jenny’s  presence  as  the 
mixed-race  representative  on  the  show  was  not  enough;  it  may  have  been  difficult  for 
audiences  to  understand  why  George  disliked  someone  who  looked  just  like  him,  with  no 
negative  characteristics  other  than  the  race  of  her  father.  The  writers  allowed  Jenny  to 
have  an  easier  (but  not  as  funny)  experience  of  biraciality  in  the  presence  of  George 
Jefferson.  Outside  of  the  Jefferson  apartment,  Jenny  Willis  would  (at  the  creator’s  will) 
face  the  world  as  an  African-American  woman.  She  marries  an  African-American  man 
and  starts  an  African-American  family.  Although  she  is  as  much  a European- American 

45  As  mentioned  earlier,  McNeil’s  mistake  in  Total  Television  (1996)  lets  us  know  that  what  matters  most  is 
still  one’s  appearance. 
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as  Allan,  no  one  mistakes  Jenny  for  a white  woman  and  then  feels  betrayed  once  they 
discover  her  African-American  mother.  No  one  (again,  excluding  George)  questions  her 
relationship  with  Lionel,  because  to  their  eyes,  nothing  is  taboo  about  the  couple. 

The  producers  of  The  Jeffersons  gave  audiences  Allan  and  Jenny,  two  very 
different  mixed-race  people,  but  similar  in  their  sibling  relationship.  They  are  brother 
and  sister,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  share  anything  but  chromosomes.  In  “Homecoming,” 
the  text  makes  some  attempt  at  creating  community  between  its  mixed-race  characters,  a 
way  for  them  to  discuss  their  issues  without  involving  a character  not  of  mixed  race,  but 
it  fails  in  two  important  ways.46 

The  first  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jenny’s  questions  of  Allan  make  him  seem 
as  if  he  was  so  confused  about  his  racial  identity  that  he  fled  to  a commune  (the  text 
never  confirms  exactly  why  Allan  went  to  the  commune).  It’s  also  problematic  that  the 
writers  establish  the  whole  scenario  as  Allan  needing  to  make  a choice  between  white  and 
black,  and  choosing  to  be  both  is  not  an  option.  In  this  episode,  Jenny  does  not  seem  to 
understand  Allan’s  search,  regardless  of  whether  she  ever  dealt  with  the  same  kind  of 
search  herself  (“Jenny’s  Low”  comes  as  close  to  this  kind  of  search  for  her  as  does  any 
other  episode).  Her  lack  of  understanding  negates  her  ability  to  form  a true  mixed-race 
“community”  with  Allan. 

Secondly,  Jenny  has  no  problem  with  Allan’s  oversimplistic  answer.  Allan,  a 
person  of  mixed  race,  in  a discussion  with  another  person  of  mixed  race,  Jenny,  resolves 
a lifetime  struggle  with  identity  in  one  statement,  and  Jenny’s  response  is,  “Now  that 
you’ve  got  that  together,  why  do  you  have  to  go  back?”  The  problem  does  not  originate 
in  Jenny’s  response;  the  problem  lies  in  the  notion  that  the  writers  saw  fit  to  resolve  the 
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issue  in  an  exchange  of  less  than  five  sentences.  Race,  let  alone  mixed  race,  has  no 
simple  resolution,  and  an  honest  depiction  of  community  would  recognize  this  fact. 

However,  one  must  note  that  the  scene  above  could  be  read  any  number  of  ways. 
A viewer  might  see  the  presence  of  more  than  one  mixed-race  character  as  fulfillment  of 
the  prerequisite  for  community.  Another  viewer  might  not  accept  the  idea  of  community 
because  of  Allan’s  lack  of  African-American  features,  or  Jenny’s  lack  of  a need  to 
identify  as  mixed  race.  The  creators  of  The  Jeffersons  were  so  thorough  in  their  creation 
that  deciphering  or  categorizing  the  different  possible  meanings  (polysemy)  in  each 
artifact  nears  impossible.47  The  more  possible  meanings  contained  by  a text,  the  stronger 
a tool  that  text  becomes  for  hegemony. 

For  example,  the  audience  could  read  Allan  as  an  African-American  (because  of 
the  one-drop  rule)  who  looks  like  a European- American,  and  once  people  discover  his 
true  heritage,  he  receives  treatment  reserved  for  African-Americans,  regardless  of  their 
looks.  Or,  the  audience  could  read  Allan  as  a racially  ambiguous  individual  who  has  the 
ability  to  make  people  believe  he  is  European-American,  but  instead  chooses  to  identify 
himself  as  more-than-white  through  his  actions  and  words.  To  state  the  case  simply,  by 
making  Allan’s  nature  polysemic,  the  audience  becomes  aware  of  Allan’s  lack  of  textual 
clarity.  We  cannot  figure  him  out,  so  he  must  not  possess  the  ability  to  be  figured  out. 
Instead  of  placing  the  blame  in  the  laps  of  the  creators,  the  viewer  looks  directly  at  the 
character,  assigning  him  confusion,  continuing  the  stereotype,  and  aiding  the  hand  of 
hegemony. 

46  The  idea  of  “community”  will  be  revisited  in  Chapter  5 and  Chapter  7. 

47  It  is  important  to  note  that  polysemy,  as  defined  herein,  does  not  necessitate  that  a message  have 
multiple,  conflicting  meanings  (although  that  does  happen  within  certain  texts).  As  used  here,  polysemy 
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The  text  is  also  polysemic  in  the  messages  sent  by  Allan  and  Jenny  versus  the 
messages  sent  by  the  Willises  versus  the  messages  sent  by  George  and  the  other 
characters.  Allan  and  Jenny’s  behaviors  would  have  us  believe  that  mixed  race  equals 
simple  humanity/existence.  Tom  and  Helen  Willis  would  have  us  believe  that  mixed  race 
is  a constant,  complex  struggle,  and  one  must  be  ready  for  the  challenge.  Louise  would 
have  us  believe  that  race  is  not  important,  and  what  really  matters  in  today’s  society  is 
class.  George  would  have  us  believe  that  persons  of  mixed  race  are  nothing  more  than 
colossal  mistakes,  doomed  to  insanity  and  internal  confusion,  but  again,  the  audience  is 
cued  to  only  take  a portion  of  what  George  communicates  as  anything  other  than  comic 
relief. 

Examining  the  series  as  a whole,  considering  what  statements  about  mixed  race 
come  across,  judging  by  the  evidence  presented  above,  the  message  seems  to  be  that  the 
issues  of  biracial  people  are  not  important  for  non-bigoted/prejudiced  people  to 
contemplate,  or  that  biracial  people  are  in  denial,  in  general,  of  the  uniqueness  and 
societal  importance  of  their  situation.  The  message  could  be  that  racism  is  what  racism 
does,  and  jokes  do  not  cause  any  real  damage,  or  that  racism  against  mixed-race 
individuals  is  somehow  different  than  and  not  as  harmful  as  regular  racism  or  prejudice. 

One  audience  member  could  be  proud  of  The  Jeffersons  for  its  foresight  in 
including  a discussion  of  mixed  race,  and  another  could  be  dissatisfied  with  the  program 
for  following  standard  sitcom  format  in  its  discussion  of  mixed  race.  True,  The 
Jeffersons  stands  above  the  vast  majority  of  programs,  because  the  program  contained  not 
just  one  episode  about  mixed  race,  but  two  central  mixed-race  characters  and  several 


refers  to  the  idea  that  different  people  can  take  away  different  meanings,  sometimes  more  than  one,  out  of  a 
text.  The  meanings  do  not  have  to  disagree  with  another;  they  only  need  to  be  different. 
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episodes  devoted  to  their  lives.  However,  their  unique,  complex  issues  are  resolved  in  22 
minutes,  usually  with  a joke  as  the  resolution,  and  with  the  comedic  treatment  of 
biraciality,  the  characters  are  still  marginalized.  The  episode  might  be  about  Allan  or 
Jenny,  but  George  is  the  star,  and  his  commentary,  and  his  life,  will  always  be  of  primary 
importance.  The  other  characters,  regardless  of  their  potential  for  fascinating  television, 
are  the  supporting  cast  for  George  Jefferson’s  humor. 

Secrecy  and  comedic  discovery  and/or  complete  abandonment  of  pride  in  one’s 
complete  heritage  constitute  the  dominant  discursive  positions  of  the  text,  positions  that, 
while  different,  both  support  hegemonic  forces.  The  presence  here  of  polysemy  could 
lure  audiences  into  believing  that  resistant  textual  material  exists  within  the  series; 
however,  any  possible  reading  of  the  text  suggests  the  continued  devaluation  and 
marginalization  of  mixed-race  people.  The  presence  of  several  ultimately  negative 
messages  serves  hegemony  more  than  any  one  resistant  message  could  work  against 
those  forces. 

Finally,  one  must  remember  that  hegemony  is  an  ongoing  process,  and  the  part 
The  Jeffersons  played  in  that  process  did  not  end  in  1985  with  the  airing  of  the  program’s 
final  episode.  Several  networks  continue  to  run  syndicated  episodes  of  The  Jeffersons  on 
a daily  basis,  allowing  the  program’s  messages  to  reach  generation  after  generation  of 
new  reader/viewers.  Only  future  research  could  determine  whether  these  current  viewers 
see  the  rerun  images  as  dated  or  socially  relevant,  but  the  fact  remains  that  The  Jeffersons 
and  its  lessons  have  not,  and  most  likely  will  not,  simply  fade  away. 


CHAPTER  5 

PASSIONS:  MIXED  RACE  AND  SOAP  OPERA 

“My  mantra  is  ‘ witch  and  a doll.  ’ If  there's  a witch  and 
a doll,  that  pretty  much  means  anything  goes.''1 

-Kim  Johnston  Ulrich,  “Ivy  Crane’’ 

The  quiet  and  quaint  town  of  Harmony,  nestled  somewhere  outside  of  Boston 
along  the  coast  in  New  England,  counts  among  its  residents  the  wealthiest  family  in  the 
world,  a 300-year-old  witch  and  her  talking  doll,  and  a family  of  psychic  women 
descended  from  pilgrims,  along  with  the  regular  soap  opera  assortment  of  cheaters, 
adulterers,  liars,  murderers,  lovers  and  haters,  friends  and  enemies,  families  (dynasties, 
rather),  strangers  suffering  from  amnesia  or  mistaken  identity,  or  both,  and  much,  much 
more.  It’s  just  your  average  town. 

The  youngest  daytime  serial  currently  being  broadcast,  Passions  joined  the  world 
of  soap  opera  July  5,  1999.  Almost  immediately,  industry  executives  and  viewers  alike 
noticed  that  Passions  exists  in  an  alternate  soap  opera  reality.  The  show  addresses  genre 
staples  such  as  paternity  questions,  secret  seductions,  and  withheld  secrets;  however. 
Passions  establishes  itself  as  different  with  plots  involving  sinking  prom  boats,  a portal  to 
hell  opening  from  within  a teenage  girl’s  bedroom  closet,  a school  trip  to  a place  called 
Warlock  Island  (complete  with  real  warlocks!),  a woman  buried  alive,  a glowing  angel 
girl,  a faceless  patriarch  planning  to  kill  his  only  daughter  on  her  wedding  day  with  a 
poisoned  ring,  a gender-bending,  murderous  innkeeper  named  Norma  Bates,  and  various 
witchcraft-originated  spells  being  cast  on  Harmony’s  poor,  unsuspecting  inhabitants. 
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Like  any  soap  opera,  Passions  tells  the  stories  of  a core  group  of  families;  unlike 
most  soap  operas,  Passions  concerns  itself  with  four  families  (the  average  soap  deals  with 
only  one  or  two):  the  wealthy  Cranes,  the  African-American  Russells,  the  wholesome  and 
religious  Bennetts,  and  the  working  class  Lopez-Fitzgeralds. 

According  to  Passions  lore,  the  Crane  family  settled  into  their  positions  of  power 
in  Harmony  shortly  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock.  In  present-day  Harmony,  the 

48 

Cranes  have  amassed  enough  money  to  call  themselves  the  richest  family  in  the  world. 
The  audience  never  sees  the  face  of  the  Crane  patriarch,  Alistair.  When  filmed,  one  only 
sees  Alistair’s  hands  and  arms,  holding  a martini  or  banging  on  his  desk  in  anger.  Most 
of  the  time,  the  audience  only  hears  Alistair  as  he  phones  his  son  several  times  per 
episode.  Alistair  is  ruthless  and  cold,  as  the  only  two  women  he  ever  loved  passed  away 
several  years  prior,  including  his  wife  (the  mother  of  his  two  now-adult  children,  Julian 
and  Sheridan  Crane). 

The  people  of  Harmony  despise  Julian  Crane.  As  arrogant  as  he  is  wealthy,  Julian 
becomes  a child  again  when  confronted  by  his  father.  Sheridan,  conversely,  does  not  fear 
her  father,  and  is  loved  by  the  people  of  Harmony.  She  lives  in  a cottage  on  Crane 
property  and  associates  with  the  townspeople,  an  activity  her  brother  and  father  find  most 
unacceptable.  Sheridan  even  fell  in  love  with  a police  officer,  the  decidedly  working 
class  Luis  Lopez-Fitzgerald. 

The  Lopez-Fitzgeralds,  a family  created  in  the  marriage  of  Pilar  Lopez  to  Martin 
Fitzgerald,  have  been  working  for  the  Cranes  for  a very  long  time.  Martin  once  worked 

48  It  is  important  to  note  that  soap  opera  often  walks  the  line  between  fiction  and  reality,  jumping  from  one 
side  to  the  other  at  will.  Harmony  is  somewhere  close  to  the  very  real  city  of  Boston,  but  the  town  itself 
does  not  exist.  The  Cranes  make  very  real  references  to  their  financial  peers  (the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  for 
example),  but  the  Crane  family  is  a fictional  entity.  The  program  throws  in  references  to  reality  for  effect. 
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for  Crane  Industries  while  Pilar  served  as  maid  to  Ivy  Winthrop,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Julian  Crane.  Martin  disappeared  many  years  ago,  leaving  Pilar  to  raise  their  children, 
Antonio  (who  also  disappeared,  but  has  recently  returned  under  the  name  “Brian”),  Luis 
(the  police  officer  who  loves  Sheridan  Crane  as  much  as  she  loves  him),  Theresa,  and 
Miguel. 

Very  close  to  the  Lopez-Fitgeralds  live  the  Bennetts.  Sam  Bennett  plays  patriarch 
not  only  to  his  family,  but  also  for  the  entire  town,  as  he  is  also  chief  of  the  Harmony 
Police  Department.  His  psychic  wife,  Grace,  often  experiences  visions  of  the  future  or 
secrets  hidden  in  the  past.  She  did  not  pass  on  her  powers  to  their  (absent)  son,  Noah,  or 
their  daughters,  Kay  and  Jessica,  but  she  does  share  her  gift  with  her  orphaned  niece. 
Charity  Standish.  Charity  also  has  visions,  but  more  importantly,  those  who  do  evil  in 
Harmony  fear  her  for  her  “ability  to  channel  Heaven’s  very  light  and  essence,  bringing 
goodness  to  Earth,”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  258).  Charity  and  Miguel  Lopez-Fitzgerald  seem 
to  love  each  other  deeply.  No  one  (inside  the  narrative)  seems  to  notice  that  the  two  are 
always  together  at  the  Bennett  house.  Miguel  never  really  goes  home  (lucky  for  Charity, 
Miguel  was  right  there  when  she  was  sucked  through  her  closet  into  the  depths  of  Hell). 

The  last  Harmony  family  of  importance,  the  Russells  serve  as  the  African- 
American  ambassadors  to  the  town  (and  the  show).  Coach  T.C.  Russell  and  his  medical 
doctor  wife,  Eve,  consider  themselves  best  friends  to  the  Bennetts.  Their  daughter 
Simone  is  Kay  Bennett’s  partner  in  crime,  but  their  eldest  daughter,  Whitney,  is  Theresa 
Lopez-Fitzgerald’s  confidant.  Whitney,  an  aspiring  tennis  star,  is  the  pride  of  her  father’s 
eye,  since  Julian  Crane  was  responsible  for  the  end  of  T.C. ’s  own  tennis  career  (a  secret 
that  the  audience  knows  but  the  characters  only  suspect). 
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The  other  people  in  town  fit  themselves  into  the  lives  of  these  four  families  in 
some  way.  Ethan  Winthrop  was  once  Ethan  Crane,  but  his  mother  (Ivy  Winthrop-Crane) 
reluctantly  revealed  that  his  true  father  is  town  nice-guy  Sam  Bennett.  He  adopted  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  as  his  own,  and  continued  on  in  his  plans  to  marry  Theresa  Lopez- 
Fitzgerald.  Rebecca  Hotchkiss  went  to  college  with  Ivy  Crane,  but  once  Ethan’s 
paternity  became  public,  she  divorced  her  husband  in  hopes  of  becoming  the  next  Mrs. 
Julian  Crane.  Her  daughter,  Gwen,  was  once  engaged  to  Ethan,  and  it  is  her  mission  in 
life  to  win  him  back.  Chad  Harris,  Ethan’s  best  friend,  came  to  Harmony  to  search  for 
his  biological  parents.  Instead,  he  found  love  with  Whitney  Russell  (and  he  found  a 
stalker  in  Simone  Russell). 

Finally,  one  person  in  Harmony  has  her  hand  in  almost  every  single  scenario, 
every  single  family.  Her  neighbors,  the  Bennetts,  consider  Tabitha  Lenox  a crazy  but 
harmless  old  lady.  They  watch  her  carry  and  speak  to  her  doll  (although  they  never  see  it 
come  to  life  and  speak  back),  but  they  have  no  idea  that  Tabitha  is  a 300-year-old  witch, 
with  revenge  on  her  mind.  The  townspeople  of  Harmony  burned  Tabitha  at  the  stake 
(during  the  time  in  U.S.  history  when  witch-burning  was  popular),  and  when  she 
resurrected,  she  vowed  to  make  all  their  descendants  pay  for  their  crimes.  When  bad 
things  happen  to  the  people  of  Harmony,  Tabitha  either  engineered  the  situation,  or  she 
sits  back  and  laughs  at  the  aftermath.49 

So,  Harmony  is  not  your  average  town  after  all,  and  Passions  is  not  your  average 
soap  opera.  Actually,  the  show  is  above  average,  with  teen  viewers.  According  to  USA 
Today  writer  Bill  Keveney  (2001),  Passions  fans  are  not  only  numerous,  they  possess 

49  Another  witch,  Hecuba,  lived  in  Harmony  for  a while.  Tabitha  considers  her  a rival  in  the  witching 
world. 
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that  special  loyalty  soap  operas  crave.  He  said,  “Although  Passions  ranks  ninth  of  10 
daytime  soaps  among  all  viewers,  it  is  top-rated  among  girls  between  ages  12  and  17  and 
virtually  tied  for  third  among  women  18  to  34”  (Keveney,  2001,  p.  IE).  The  reason 
behind  the  program’s  success,  according  to  Keveney,  is  its  focus  on  youth  and  the  young 
characters.  Most  daytime  serials  add  young  characters  to  attract  young  viewers,  upsizing 
those  young  characters’  roles  in  the  summer  when  teens  might  be  home  to  watch 
(Keveney,  2001,  p.  2E).  Passions  saw  its  opportunity,  however,  and  “went  straight  for 
the  younger  audience,  trying  to  be  different  enough  to  position  itself  as  their  soap,  not 
something  from  an  older  generation”  (Keveney,  2001,  p.  2E).  The  younger  generations 
can  watch  Passions  without  feeling  clueless  about  decades  and  decades  of  old  storylines. 

Being  the  new  kid  on  the  block  can  be  difficult,  but  Passions  uses  its  difference  to 
its  advantage.  In  an  environment  where  wacky  is  the  norm,  the  fact  that  Harper  Collins 
Publishers  released  Hidden  Passions,  a real  life  bestseller  based  on  the  secret  diaries  of 
300-year-old  Tabitha  Lenox,  surprised  only  a few.  Other  than  those  overjoyed  by  her 
presence,  few  people  batted  an  eye  when  Univision  talk  host  Cristina  Saralegui  guest 
starred  on  several  episodes.  And  speaking  of  diversity,  Keveney  said,  “Although  some 
soaps  have  had  to  sprinkle  in  young  and  ethnically  diverse  characters  to  try  to  catch  up 
with  the  times,  Passions  made  them  a cornerstone  of  its  original  cast,  with. . .both  a black 
and  a Hispanic-Irish  family”  (Keveney,  2001,  p.  2E). 

What  Keveney’ s article  failed  to  emphasize  is  the  program’s  equally  daring 
inclusion  of  several  mixed-race  characters.  All  of  the  Lopez-Fitzgerald  children  are 
mixed-race,  with  a Latina  mother  and  an  Irish  father.  Chad  Harris  believes  he  is  mixed- 
race,  with  an  African-American  mother  and  a European- American  father.  In  fact,  the 
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story  arc  concerning  the  search  for  Chad’s  biological  parents  figured  prominently  for 
several  months. 

The  following  discussion  focuses  on  the  program’s  construction  of  two 
individuals  as  people  of  mixed  race.  Though  the  two  face  very  different  circumstances, 
Passions  handles  their  characters  similarly  in  several  ways.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
research,  the  soap  opera  mixed-race  representatives  are  the  hopelessly  romantic  and 
idealistic  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald,  and  Chad  Harris,  the  bad  boy  from  out  of  town  with 
a terrible  secret. 50 

Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald:  Harmony’s  Favorite  Non-Racial 

The  writers  must  have  put  very  little  thought  into  the  creation  of  the  names  for  the 
Irish-Mexican  family  with  a long  history  of  Crane  servitude.  The  entire  family  retains 
both  the  honest  Latin  maiden  name  of  the  mother,  Lopez,  and  the  most  stereotypical  Irish 
family  name  of  the  father,  Fitzgerald.  Textually,  from  the  very  creation  of  the  characters, 
the  script  ensures  that  the  audience  never  forgets  the  mixed  heritage  of  Antonio,  Luis, 
Miguel,  Paloma,  and  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald.51 

Antonio,  the  eldest  Lopez-Fitzgerald  brother,  left  Harmony  shortly  after  his 
father’s  disappearance.  His  family  thinks  he  disappeared  as  well,  and  his  mother  Pilar 
often  prays  for  her  son’s  return.  Luis,  who  assumed  responsibility  for  his  family  once  the 
other  men  left,  works  as  a police  officer.  Sheridan  Crane  is  the  love  of  his  life,  and  the 
two  were  almost  married,  but  certain  soap  opera-esque  circumstances  stopped  the 
wedding.  The  two  decided  to  take  their  honeymoon  in  Bermuda  as  a vacation.  While 

50  The  attitudes  of  the  Lopez-Fitzgerald  children  do  not  vary;  this  research  focuses  on  Theresa  simply 
because  she  is  the  only  individual  in  the  family  that  any  other  character  references  with  any  racial  content. 

51  Paloma  Lopez-Fitzgerald  lives  outside  of  Harmony  with  an  aunt.  She  is  not  a regular  character  on 
Passions. 
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there,  Sheridan’s  brother  Julian  planted  a bomb  on  Luis  and  Sheridan’s  boat,  sending 
them  both  into  the  water.  Luis  survived,  but  believed  Sheridan  died  in  the  explosion  (or 
in  the  hurricane  that  hit  the  islands  shortly  thereafter).  Of  course,  Sheridan  did  not  die.  A 
mysterious  man  named  Brian  rescued  her  from  the  ocean,  and  promptly  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Unfortunately,  Sheridan  had  no  memory  of  her  life  before  the  accident,  or  she  might 
have  known  that  her  rescuer,  Brian,  was  actually  her  true  love’s  long-lost  brother, 
Antonio.  Both  Antonio  and  Luis  are  in  love  with  the  same  blond-haired,  blue-eyed 
woman,  the  daughter  of  the  man  most  likely  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  their 
father. 

Miguel  Lopez-Fitzgerald’s  life  is  less  convoluted,  but  no  less  exciting.  Miguel 
has  a true  love  as  well,  the  blond-haired,  blue-eyed  Charity  Standish.  Miguel  has  no  idea 
that  his  best  friend  and  Charity’s  cousin,  Kay  Bennett,  is  in  love  with  him  and  sold  her 
soul  to  a witch  for  a chance  to  steal  him  away  from  Charity.  As  a result,  all  three 
teenagers  ended  up  in  hell,  fighting  demons  and  monsters.  Miguel’s  love  for  Charity 
saved  them,  and  all  three  were  released  from  hell.  Obviously,  a boy  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life  and  enter  the  gates  of  hell  in  the  name  of  love  has  a difficult  time  making 
enemies.  The  entire  town  of  Harmony  loves  him.  He  is  almost  as  pure  and  good  as  his 
psychic  girlfriend. 

Like  her  siblings,  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald  lives  an  interesting  life.  She  also  fell 
in  love  with  a blond-haired,  blue-eyed  Crane,  but  after  the  exposing  of  a few  secrets, 
Theresa’s  love  (Ethan  Crane)  discovered  he  was  not  a Crane  after  all,  but  a Bennett. 
Theresa  does  not  care  about  Ethan’s  paternity;  she  has  loved  him  as  long  as  she  can 
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remember.  Ethan  loves  Theresa  as  well,  but  they  have  had  a few  problems  making  the 
relationship  work.  Ethan  was  once  engaged  to  Gwen  Hotchkiss,  and  Theresa  had  to  love 
Ethan  from  afar.  The  daughter  of  his  housekeeper,  Theresa  feared  Ethan  could  never 
look  past  her  social  position  and  economic  class.  Once  Ethan  realized  he  had  feelings  for 
Theresa  and  Gwen,  the  ladies  had  to  wait  while  Ethan  decided  which  girl  he  wanted  to 
marry.  Ethan  eventually  chose  Theresa,  and  at  their  engagement  party,  Gwen  and 
Rebecca  arranged  for  a tabloid  reporter  to  arrive  and  break  the  news  of  Ethan’s  true 
paternity.  The  truth  shocked  Ethan,  but  did  not  change  his  feelings  for  Theresa.  Their 
relationship  took  another  blow  when,  on  their  wedding  day,  Ethan’s  mother  revealed  the 
fact  that  Theresa  knew  Ethan  was  not  a Crane  all  along. 

Again,  Ethan  and  Theresa  have  several  issues  in  need  of  textual  resolve,  but 
somehow,  their  racial  and  ethnic  differences  are  not  included  on  that  list.  In  fact,  neither 
character  utters  a single  word  on  the  topic  of  race.  They  do  not  talk  about  the  challenges 
of  being  an  interracial  couple,  or  the  fact  that  their  children  would  be  multiracial.  They 
never  discuss  what  it  is  like  for  her  to  be  a woman  of  mixed  race.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
discuss  race  because  the  creators  of  the  program  decided  that,  like  the  other  issues  in 
Theresa  and  Ethan’s  life  together,  Theresa  believes  all  things  are  possible  through  love, 
and  none  of  their  issues  really  matter.53 

However,  perhaps  she  does  not  discuss  her  race  with  Ethan  because  with  Ethan, 
she  has  no  race,  not  even  the  European- American  race  of  her  father.  The  only  time 

52  Harmony  is  foil  of  star-crossed  lovers,  which  “in  supernatural  terms  means  that  their  spirits  will  ost 
assuredly  come  back  again  and  again  until  they  get  it  right”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  381).  Mystical  love  is  the 
norm  in  Passions,  as  is  reincarnated  love.  According  to  Hidden  Passions  (p.  129),  in  their  former  lives, 
Sheridan  was  Sarah  Crane  and  Luis  was  Luke  Fitzgerald.  Apparently,  Sarah  and  Luke  loved  each  other 
enough  that  death  could  not  separate  them,  and  they  were  reincarnated  as  Sheridan  and  Luis. 
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Theresa  shows  any  ethnic  identification,  she  is  at  home  with  her  family.  Even  then,  she 
identifies  only  through  her  presence,  and  in  no  other  way.  Her  mother  serves  as  a point 
of  reference;  without  Pilar,  the  viewer  might  never  know  Theresa’s  ethnic  background. 
Visually,  Theresa  is  ethnically  ambiguous. 

To  certain  characters,  however,  there  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  Theresa.  Gwen 
and  Rebecca  Hotchkiss  profess  to  know  Theresa  and  all  her  motivations.  To  the 
Hotchkiss  women,  Theresa  is  decidedly  Latina.  Their  racially  tinged  hatred  of  Theresa 
becomes  evident  in  their  choice  of  descriptors  and  epithets.  For  example,  Rebecca,  in  her 
plots  to  win  Ethan  back  for  Gwen,  often  refers  to  Theresa  as  some  kind  of  Mexican  or 
Latin  food  item,  like  a “Chiquita”  or  “tamale.”54  On  March  30,  2001,  Rebecca  sneered, 

“I  cannot  wait  to  expose  Theresa’s  treachery.  I’m  going  to  embarrass  the  little  fajita  in 
front  of  everyone”  (emphasis  added).  She  uses  the  Spanish  phrase  for  “little  Theresa”  as 
an  insult,  as  in  “Ethan  will  never  vow  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  his  little  Theresita.  He 
will  vow  to  hate  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life!”55 

The  Hotchkiss  women  also  use  their  status  as  economic  peers  to  the  Cranes 
against  Theresa,  taking  every  chance  to  draw  everyone’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Theresa 
and  her  family  are  proudly  working  class.  On  March  6,  2001,  Rebecca  told  her  daughter 
Gwen,  “The  truth  will  kill  any  chance  that  little  gutter  snipe  has  of  every  marrying  your 
man.  Trust  me.  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald  will  never  be  Ethan’s  wife.”  The  two  women 
even  attempted  to  convince  Ethan  that  Theresa  only  loved  him  for  his  money.  Once 
Julian  discovered  that  Ethan  was  not  his  son,  he  forced  Ethan  (at  Rebecca’s  suggestion) 


This  research  includes  none  of  Theresa’s  actual  dialogue,  because  there  is  no  relevant  dialogue  to 
include.  She  does  not  speak  about  race,  period.  All  that  matters  to  Theresa  is  loving  Ethan  and  love  itself. 

54  Rebecca  referred  to  Theresa  as  a “three-day-old  taco”  on  July  18,  2001. 

55  March  30,  2001. 
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to  return  all  Crane  heirlooms,  including  the  engagement  ring  he  had  given  Theresa. 
Theresa  surrendered  the  ring,  but  was  very  upset  about  it,  and  she  ran  from  the  scene, 
leaving  Gwen,  Rebecca,  and  Julian  behind  with  impressionable  Ethan. 

Julian:  Face  it,  Ethan.  Theresa  would  only  have  dragged  you  down. M’ 

Ethan:  I don’t  want  to  hear  this  anymore. 

J:  Ethan,  so  what  if  you’re  not  a Crane,  you’re  still  an  Ivy  League  grad.  You’ll 
make  a fine  lawyer.  You  can  have  a perfectly  respectable  career  if  you  are  not 
tied  down  to  the  daughter  of  a house  servant.57 

Rebecca  and  Gwen,  on  hearing  Julian’s  assessment  of  the  situation,  beam  at  each  other 

with  pride  in  their  masterful  manipulation. 

From  time  to  time,  Julian  or  Alistair  might  refer  to  Luis  in  a class-based 

derogatory  tone,  but  only  Theresa  endures  direct  assaults  on  her  class  and  her  ethnic 

background.  In  the  four  months  of  programming  covered  by  this  dissertation,  there  were 

no  comments  about  Theresa’s  biraciality  (or  that  of  her  siblings). 

Chad  Harris:  The  Mulatto  with  a “Tragic”  Secret 

Chad  Harris  came  to  Harmony  in  search  of  his  biological  mother  and  father  after 

his  social  worker  in  Los  Angeles  gave  him  a clue  about  his  parents  - a mysterious 

clipping  from  a Harmony  newspaper.  With  his  streetwise  ways,  earrings  and  bad 

attitude,  Chad  represents  a departure  from  all  that  Harmony  recognizes  as  familiar.  He 

looks  different  (no  belts,  polo  shirts,  or  loafers),  he  sounds  different  (“yo”  instead  of 

“hello”),  and  he  acts  different  from  regular,  traditional  Harmony  townspeople. 

After  a while  in  Harmony,  Chad  developed  several  friendships,  as  well  as  a 

romantic  interest  in  local  tennis  princess  Whitney  Russell.  Of  course,  he  hid  his  feelings 

56  Unless  specified,  when  a new  person  speaks,  the  camera  follows  that  person.  Medium  shots,  close-ups, 
extreme  close-ups,  and  changes  in  camera  technique  will  also  be  specified. 
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for  her  and  focused  on  creating  a friendship.  As  a result  of  that  friendship,  Whitney’s 
mother,  Dr.  Eve  Russell,  agreed  to  help  Chad  in  his  search  for  his  parents  by  running  a 
DNA  search  in  the  Harmony  hospital’s  medical  records,  a search  that  proves  dramatic  for 
all  involved. 

At  first,  Chad  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  results  of  the  test,  but  as  time  passes,  he 

experiences  second  thoughts.  He  becomes  nervous  and  irritated,  and  when  he  reacts 

badly  to  one  of  Whitney’s  comments,  he  quickly  apologizes. 

Chad:  Look,  I’m  sorry,  all  right,  I’m  sorry.  It’s  just,  I’m  just  a little  bit  shaky 
about  everything  I set  in  motion  wit’  yo  moms/8  I mean,  what  if  the  DNA  results 
turn  my  parents  up  and  they  don’t  wanna  own  up  to  me  bein’  their  kid?  Or  worse 
yet,  what  if  they  meet  me  and  they  just  slap  a C-note  in  my  hand  and  say,  “Hey, 
have  a nice  life!” 

Though  Whitney  and  his  friends  Ethan  and  Theresa  try  to  convince  him  that  he  should 
not  panic  over  the  unknown,  Chad  continues  to  worry  about  the  effect  the  truth  might 
have  on  the  people  of  Harmony.  Whitney  talks  to  Chad  about  his  biological  mother,  and 
says,  “I  bet  you  that  not  a day  goes  by  in  her  life  that  she  doesn’t  think  about  you.  I think 
she’d  be  overjoyed  to  meet  you.”  Chad  refuses  her  optimism  and  replies,  “Yeah,  she 
could  be  that. . .or  freaked  out.  I mean,  what  if  she’s  a success  now?  You  know,  married 
to  some  guy  who  has  no  idea  about  her,  uh,  little  mistake.  I mean,  introducing  me  to  her 
new  family  could  just  wreck  her  whole  life.”59  Of  course,  his  comment  serves  less  as  a 
window  to  Chad’s  emotions  and  more  as  a hinted  description  of  the  Russell  family. 
Passions  plays  this  game  with  its  viewers.  If  the  audience  is  thinking  what  the  writers 


57  March  5,  2001. 

38  As  with  Allan  from  The  Jeffersons,  Chad’s  usage  of  AAVE  takes  on  special  meaning.  As  a result,  all 
dialogue  will  be  spelled  phonetically  to  distinguish  between  the  characters  that  use  AAVE  and  those  that 
speak  in  “standardized”  English. 

59  March  21,  2001. 
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hope  they  are  thinking,  then  they  take  Chad’s  comment  as  a wink,  from  writer  to  viewer. 
Unfortunately,  poor  Chad  is  not  in  on  the  secret. 

But  Chad  has  greater  concerns  than  his  effect  on  his  biological  family.  His  main 
concern,  and  most  of  the  reason  for  his  anxiety  lies  in  the  fact  that  a mysterious  singer 
named  Crystal  told  Chad  that  his  father  was  a European- American  man  who  left  Chad’s 
mother  when  he  discovered  her  pregnancy.60  Chad  interpreted  that  message  to  mean  that 
his  father  was  a racist,  and  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  let  his  friends  know  that 
knowledge  makes  him  feel. 

Whitney:  Well,  I remember  what  that  singer  Crystal  told  you,  before  she  got 
killed. 

Chad:  That  my  father  was,  uh,  some  white  dude  who  abandoned  my  mother  in 
time  of  need?  See?  It’s  bad  enough  my  old  man  was  a racist.  Who  knows  what 
I’mma  find  out  about  my  motha? 

Despite  Whitney’s  suggestions,  Chad  can  only  think  of  one  reason  for  his  father  to  leave 

his  mother,  and  he  holds  tightly  to  the  idea  that  his  “racist  father  didn’t  want  to  be  a 

father  to  a black  baby!  His  son!  And  that’s  me.” 

The  text  works,  blatantly  and  in  innuendo,  toward  making  sure  that  the  audience 

absolutely  cannot  help  but  to  assume  that  it  knows  exactly  which  two  townspeople  are 

Chad’s  biological  parents.  In  the  following  scene,  the  text  steps  outside  of  its  real-time 

norm  and  captures  the  action  the  way  it  might  appear  in  a romance  novel. 

Ethan:  [to  Chad]  It  must  be  killing  you,  not  knowing  who  your  father  is. 

Chad:  Yeah,  well,  I know  what  he  is. . .a  damn  bigot,  dumpin’  my  mother  when 
she  became  pregnant  with  me  just  ‘cause,  just  ‘cause  he  didn’t  want  a black  baby. 
Who  the  hell  would  treat  a woman  like  that?61 


60  Hidden  Passions  tells  the  reader  that  Eve  had  a friend  named  Crystal  at  the  time  she  was  involved  with 
Julian  Crane  (Alfonsi,  2001). 

61  March  16,  2001. 
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At  this  point,  the  camera  quickly  cuts  to  a long  shot  of  Julian  standing  in  the  hallway 

outside  of  the  room  where  Chad  and  his  friends  wait.  Julian’s  cell  phone  rings,  and  he 

answers,  “Julian  Crane.”  The  scene  might  not  be  worth  mention  if  not  for  the  clever 

editing  that  makes  Julian’s  answer  to  his  call  simultaneous  to  the  answer  one  would 

expect  to  Chad’s  question.  The  question:  Who  the  hell  would  treat  a woman  like  that? 

The  answer:  Julian  Crane.  Passions  winks  at  its  viewers  yet  again. 

The  scandalous  possibility  begins  to  take  shape.  Based  on  general  town  consensus 

on  Julian’s  racist  tendencies,  Chad  thinks  there  might  be  a chance  that  Julian  Crane  might 

be  his  father.  Since  Chad  bases  his  argument  that  his  father  was  a European-American 

racist  on  the  word  of  a dead  singer,  Whitney  asks  Chad  if  he  is  sure  that  Crystal  was  up 

front  with  him,  and  he  says,  “Like  Crystal  said,  when  my  mom  told  my  father  she  was 

pregnant  with  me,  he  refused  to  marry  her,  said  the  family  wouldn’t  approve.  Now  why 

else  do  you  think  he  would’ve  abandoned  her?  I’ll  tell  you  why,  ‘cause  he  was  a bigot! 

He  didn’t  want  no  black  baby  in  the  family,  embarrassin’  ‘em.” 

The  audience  loves  being  allowed  to  consider  the  shocking  idea  that  Julian  could 

have  a person  of  color  as  a direct  descendant.  The  writers  know  this,  and  they  pepper  the 

narrative  with  further  hints  and  winks  about  the  relationship  between  Chad  and  Julian.  A 

phone  call  from  Alistair  to  Julian  provides  a substantial  clue  for  those  following  along. 

Julian:  [to  Alistair,  on  a cell  phone ] Need  I remind  you  that  I have  made  this 
family  a great  deal  of  money  through  my  various  ventures? 

Alistair:  [ shot  reveals  only  Alistair’s  arms;  he  appears  to  be  in  a chair,  in  an 
office,  and  a picture  of  his  daughter  Sheridan  sits  before  him  on  his  desk ] And 
lost  even  more  thanks  to  your  various  excesses.  Shall  I list  them?  Women, 
gambling,  women,  drinking,  women. . . 


J:  That’s  not  fair. 
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A:  No?  Perhaps  your  memory  needs  a bit  of  a jog.  Let’s  start  with  you  falling  in 
love  with  a black  club  singer  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks! 

J:  I was  young! 

A:  Not  too  young  to  keep  her  from  getting  pregnant!  Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
much  it  cost  me  to  send  her  through  medical  school  so  she  wouldn’t  go  public 
with  your  affair?  Thank  God  your  bastard  baby  died  right  after  he  was  bom. 

J:  Stop  that,  father!  That  baby  was  my  son  and  your  grandchild! 

A:  Never!  All  he  was  was  a terrible  mistake,  your  first  big  one  but  certainly  not 
your  last.62 

If  the  clues  stopped  there,  the  trail  would  grow  cold.  However,  Hidden  Passions 
reveals  evidence  not  included  in  the  televisied  program.  Both  the  novel  and  the  show 
maintain  that  Alistair  ordered  Julian’s  illegitimate  son  killed  after  his  birth.  His 
comment,  “Thank  God  your  bastard  baby  died  right  after  he  was  bom,”  suggests  that  he 
believes  Julian  has  no  living  son.  However,  the  novel  alone  reveals  that  the  man  Alistair 
hired  to  kill  Julian’s  child  did  not  exactly  follow  his  orders.  Discussing  the  man  hired  by 
Alistair,  the  book  read,  “The  truth  was,  he  wouldn’t  have  felt  even  a fraction  this  good  if 
he’d  really  had  to  kill  that  baby. . .Anyway,  luck  had  truly  been  with  him  when  another 
infant  had  died  in  the  maternity  ward”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  265).  Julian’s  son  lived,  so 
where  did  he  go? 

The  audience  gets  their  answer  right  away.  When  Chad’s  DNA  search  results  are 
finally  completed,  and  Dr.  Eve  Russell  prepares  to  interpret  the  results  for  everyone 
waiting  and  watching,  a strange  man  in  the  hallway  places  a cell  phone  call  to  Alistair 
Crane,  telling  him  that  Eve  is  running  a DNA  search.  Alistair  demands  that  the  man  then 
hack  into  the  hospital  computer  network,  pull  up  the  search,  and  email  it  to  Alistair.  On 
viewing  the  report,  Alistair  experiences  a moment  of  panic,  and  he  roars,  “Eve  Russell 
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must  not  see  this  information,  no  matter  what  you  have  to  do!”63  He  tells  the  strange 
man,  known  now  as  Stevens  the  intern,  to  “do  something!”  Stevens  nearly  whispers, 

“But  people  could  die.”  Again,  Alistair  roars  at  him,  “I  don’t  care  who  dies!  All  I care 
about  is  saving  the  Crane  empire!”  Stevens  complies,  and  cuts  the  hospital  power  supply. 
Eventually,  the  emergency  power  supply  engages,  but  by  that  time,  Stevens  has  deleted 
the  results  - results  that  proved  Julian  Crane  to  be  Chad’s  biological  father.  When  Chad 
and  his  company  get  the  computer  working  again,  they  are  all  disappointed  that  the 
results  now  show  no  genetic  matches  for  Chad  in  Harmony.  64  Chad  still  does  not  know 
who  his  parents  are,  but  now  the  audience  knows  his  father  for  sure.65 

The  search  for  Chad’s  biological  mother  follows  a different  path  toward 
resolution.  Chad’s  mysterious  appearance  in  Harmony,  his  apparent  age,  and  a few  of  his 
circumstances  leads  Eve  to  think  about  her  past.  As  a young  woman,  she  had  an  affair 
with  Julian  Crane  and  became  pregnant.  She  delivered  a baby  boy,  but  was  told  later  that 
day  that  the  child  passed  away.  Had  her  child  lived,  he  would  have  been  as  old  as  Chad. 
The  entire  situation  drives  Eve  nearly  crazy  with  apprehension,  as  she  reflects,  and 
discusses,  and  reveals,  and  hides,  and  lies,  and  reflects  again. 

Her  turmoil  begins  after  her  best  friend  Grace  Bennett  miscarries  as  a result  of 
hearing  the  shocking  news  of  Ethan  Crane’s  paternity  (Grace’s  husband  Sam  is  Ethan’s 


62  March  14,  2001. 

63  April  2,  2001. 

64  April  3,  2001. 

65  To  give  the  viewer  an  extra  element  of  certainty,  Passions  brings  in  its  resident  witches  to  say  what  none 
of  the  other  townspeople  will  say.  Hecuba,  Tabitha’s  arch  rival  in  matters  of  witching,  floats  in  a bottle 
adrift  in  the  Harmony  Harbor  (having  been  miniaturized  and  captured  by  Tabitha).  As  she  floats,  she 
watches  the  goings-on  from  a screen  in  her  bottle.  She  says,  “Wait. . .I’m  starting  to  sense 
something...  what  could  it  be?  Yes!  Evil  at  the  hospital!  Julian’s  son!  Oh,  this  is  wonderful!  Chaos  will 
rule  in  Harmony!”  (April  3,  2001).  Often,  as  in  the  previous  example,  the  script  even  forces  the  witches  to 
play  the  game  of  “hint  and  misdirect,”  but  not  always.  On  April  5,  2001,  Hecuba  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  says,  “Julian  is  your  daddy,  Chaddy!” 
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father).  In  the  hospital,  Eve  tries  to  counsel  Grace  about  the  reasons  Sam  might  have  had 

for  not  telling  Grace  all  of  the  secrets  of  his  past.  Grace  stands  her  ground,  until  Eve 

admits  to  her  secretive  past  with  Julian  Crane.  Still,  Grace  fails  to  make  the  connection. 

Grace:  Eve,  I appreciate  you  trying  to  help,  but  your  past  with  Julian  is  nothing 
like  Sam’s  past  with  Ivy.  Sam  and  Ivy  had  a child  together!  [cut  to  ECU  of 
Eve,  looking  very  worried... cut  back  to  Grace ] You  and  Julian  didn’t  have  a 
child.  Eve?  [tender/dramatic  music  begins;  cut  back  to  CU  of  Eve;  cut  back  to 
medium  shot  of  Grace ] Oh  my  God.  You  and  Julian  had  a child?66 

Eve:  [ECU,  nodding ] We  had  a little  boy. . .but  he  died.  You  see,  Grace?  [music 
builds  dramatically ] I lost  my  baby,  too!67 

Once  Grace  learns  the  magnitude  of  Eve’s  secret,  she  becomes  a shoulder  for  Eve  to  cry 
on.  As  Eve  discusses  her  past,  Grace  makes  the  connection  and  asks  Eve  if  she  thinks 
Chad  might  be  the  baby  she  thought  died. 

Grace:  [tender  music  starts]  Why  are  you  shaking? 

Eve:  I was  just  remembering  the  first  time  that  I saw  Chad  Harris. 

G:  Are  you  beginning  to  think  that  Chad  could  be. . . 

E:  No!  No,  of  course  not.  I just  remember  that  I had  the  strangest  feeling  the 
first  time  that  I,  that  I laid  eyes  on  him.  Do  you  think  that  maybe  my 
subconscious  picked  up  on  something?  Maybe,  maybe  deep  down  I,  I recognized 
him?  Oh  good  God,  Grace.  Could  he  be  my  son?  I mean,  could  that  be  why  I 
was  so  uptight  about  him  hanging  around  Whitney  and  Simone,  and  that  old  man 
Orville,  he  was  always  so  adamant  that  I keep  Chad  away  from  the  girls.  Oh  my 
God,  Grace.  What  if  it’s  true?  What,  what  if  he’s  my  son?68 

Perhaps  the  writers  chose  to  keep  Eve  in  a state  of  denial  for  dramatic  effect,  or  perhaps 

her  extended  periods  of  reflection  are  one  of  the  ways  Passions  practices  repetition  and 


66 


In  camera  technique,  a long  shot  captures  the  subject’s  entire  body,  and  a medium  shot  shows  most  of  a 
character’s  body,  usually  from  the  torso  up.  A close-up  (CU)  shows  just  the  character’s  face,  and  an 
extreme  close-up  (ECU)  cannot  even  show  the  entire  face.  If  no  camera  distance  is  specified,  the  reader 
can  assume  a medium  shot. 


March  9,  2001. 
March  21,  2001. 
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slowed  pacing;  either  way,  her  speeches  to  herself  and  the  viewers  moves  the  narrative 
along,  slowly. 

Eve  spends  a few  minutes  reflecting  to  herself  after  treating  the  child  of  a single 
mom.  To  music  that  combines  tenderness  with  drama.  Eve  flashes  back  on  her 
pregnancy,  and  how  she  worried  about  supporting  herself  and  her  child.  Back  in  Eve’s 
present,  the  camera  slowly  zooms  to  an  extreme  close-up  as  she  thinks  (aloud,  to  the 
audience)  to  herself.  In  her  thoughts,  she  says,  “I  was  also  abandoned,  by  Julian.  But  1 
never  got  a chance  to  handle  anything.  My  baby  died  before  I could  love  him. 

Unless. . .unless  Grace  is  right  and  my  baby  didn’t  die,  and  grew  up  to  be. . .Chad  Harris.” 
After  a few  other  scenes  and  a commercial,  Grace  continues  to  wonder.  She  thinks  (to 
the  same  tender/dramatic  music),  “Could  Chad  really  be  my  son?  But  the  hospital  told 
me  that  he,  my  son  died.  Is  it  possible  that,  that  someone  made  a mistake  or,  or  even 
worse,  could  I have  been  lied  to?”  She  flashes  back  to  holding  her  son,  returns  to  her 
present  situation,  and  thinks, 

Eve:  I was  so  happy.  So  alone.  Julian  had  abandoned  me.  But  when  they  came 
and  told  me  that  my  little  boy  was  dead,  even  now,  it  still  hurts.  And  besides 
Grace,  there  isn’t  anyone  I can  confide  in.  Can’t  tell  my  husband.  T.C.  would  go 
crazy,  almost  killed  Julian  earlier  this  evening.  No,  there’s  nobody  who  can  help 
me  with  this. . .my  baby,  my  first  bom  baby.  What  happened  to  my  little  son?  My 
first  baby. 

The  music  takes  a turn  from  tender/dramatic  to  tense/dramatic,  as  Eve’s  husband  T.C. 
appears  behind  her  and  says,  “I  know  exactly  what  you’re  thinking  about,  Eve,  and  what 
those  tears  are  for,  and  who  those  tears  are  for.  Your  first  baby.  You’re  thinking  about 
your  first  baby.  Isn’t  that  right,  Eve?”  The  camera  cuts  quickly  to  an  extreme  close-up 
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of  Eve,  in  shock.  Of  course,  when  the  program  returns  from  commercial,  we  find  out  the 

T.C.  was  referring  to  Whitney,  not  Chad,  as  Eve  feared.69 

Eve’s  fears  about  being  Chad’s  mother  lead  her  into  a delusion  that  advances  the 

narrative  while  serving  repetition  and  treating  the  audience  to  a guest  star,  talk  show  host 

Jerry  Springer.  After  another  scare  with  T.C.,  who  claims  to  know  why  Eve  is  so  upset 

by  Chad’s  DNA  search  (thinking  her  reaction  has  to  do  with  Whitney  and  Simone 

potentially  falling  for  the  same  guy),  Eve  passes  a television  in  a hospital  lounge  tuned  to 

“The  Larry  Winger  Show.”70  The  camera  focuses  on  the  screen,  and  the  audience  sees 

the  title  of  the  program  Eve  is  watching:  “The  Larry  Winger  Show  - Women  with 

Secrets.”  The  camera  then  cuts  to  a close-up  of  Eve,  entranced.  To  herself,  she  wonders, 

“Women  with  secrets?  Oh  God,  what  am  I going  to  do?” 

As  she  watches,  she  starts  to  lose  her  composure,  and  she  says  aloud,  “I  can’t 

watch  any  more  of  this.  I have  to  go  find  T.C.”  She  runs  down  a hall,  and  through  a 

door. . .that  opens  onto  the  stage  at  the  Larry  Winger  Show.  Obviously  confused,  she 

looks  at  Larry  Winger,  the  audience,  the  stage,  and  then  she  asks,  “What’s  going  on?” 

Larry:  Oh,  we  got  a lot  in  store  for  you  today,  Eve.  You  are  our  first  guest  on 
today’s  show  - women  with  secrets,  [to  the  audience ] The  not-so-upstanding  Dr. 
Eve  Russell,  and  she’s  here  today  because  her  sorted  secret  has  ruined  her 
daughter’s  life!  [cut  to  audience  jeering  and  booing] 

Eve:  I don’t  understand. 

L:  It’s  all  gonna  become  crystal  clear  to  you,  I promise.  Okay,  but  first,  we  have 
someone  who  has  a few  words  for  you. . .your  daughter,  Whitney  Russell!  [cut  to 
Whitney  entering  the  stage  area,  visibly  pregnant,  waddling  and  holding  the  small 
of  her  back] 

E:  Whitney!  Oh. . .[shocked  and  confused,  looking  around] 


69  March  26,  2001. 

70  For  three  days,  Passions  ran  promotions  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  after  each  commercial,  advertising 
the  fact  that  Jerry  Springer  would  be  guest  starring  on  Tuesday’s  show. 


Whitney:  How  could  you  do  this  to  me,  mother?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that 
Chad  Harris  was  my  brother? 

E:  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,  honey! 

W:  [ screaming , to  be  heard  over  the  sound  of  the  audience ] Well,  it’s  a little  late 
for  that  now!  I’m  pregnant  with  Chad’s  baby!  [cut  to  audience  reacting ] 

L:  This  is  even  better  than  I thought!  We’re  gonna  have  more  surprises  when  we 
come  back!  Stay  with  us!  [fade  to  commercial ] 

When  Passions  returns  from  commercial,  it  jumps  right  back  to  “The  Larry  Winger 

Show,”  putting  all  other  storylines  for  that  day  on  hold. 

Larry:  Thank  you.  Welcome  back,  you’re  very  nice,  thank  you.  Welcome  back, 
we  have  a hot  show  today,  and  uh,  as  we  welcome  women  with  their  secrets,  but 
let’s  get  down  to  business  right  away,  okay?  Okay,  Eve,  I think  the  burning 
question  here  is,  how  did  your  daughter  get  knocked  up  by  her  half-brother? 

Eve:  [audience yells  and  cheers ] Well,  I didn’t  know,  I swear  it!  They  told  me 
that  the  baby  died! 

L:  Well,  obviously  somebody  lied  to  you  because  here’s  that  baby,  all  grown  up. 
He  is  the  father  of  his  half-sister’s  baby!  Say  hello  to  Chad  Harris.  [Whitney 
applauds  exaggeratedly  as  Chad  appears  on  stage ] 

Chad:  Dr.  Russell,  is  it  true?  Is  it  true?  Are  you  really  my  motha? 

E:  [ stands ] I,  I swear,  Chad,  I didn’t  know.  I didn’t  know! 

C:  [Chad  rolls  his  eyes,  shakes  his  head,  and  finally  sits  down ] Like  that’s 
supposed  to  make  me  feel  betta!  Our  lives  are  screwed  up  big  time  ‘cause  of  you! 

The  “Larry  Winger  Show”  continues  for  the  rest  of  the  episode,  with  Ivy,  Grace, 

T.C.,  and  Julian  all  joining  in  the  discussion  on  stage.  T.C.  attacks  Julian,  Chad  attacks 

Julian,  then  they  all  attack  Eve.  The  final  shot  from  the  “Larry  Winger  Show”  is  an 

extreme  close-up  of  Eve,  surrounded  by  her  friends  and  family  screaming  at  her  and 

telling  her  they  hate  her.  The  shot  dissolves  into  Eve,  back  in  the  hospital,  standing  in 

front  of  the  television  gasping  and  panicking.  T.C.  approaches  her  and  says,  “Are  you  all 
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right?”  She  turns  to  him  and  says,  “I’m  sorry!  I didn’t  know!”  right  before  she  passes 
out. 

Eve’s  sheer  panic  paints  a very  clear  picture  for  the  viewer.  To  put  the  situation 
most  plainly,  if  Chad  is  the  son  of  Eve  and  Julian,  then  Whitney  is  in  love  with  her 
brother,  and  a physical  relationship  between  them  would  be  incest.  Before  she  thought 
Chad  might  be  her  son,  she  and  T.C.  did  not  approve  of  their  relationship  because  Chad 
did  not  fit  the  Harmony  mold.  Eventually,  Chad  proved  himself  to  the  Russells  by  saving 
Whitney’s  life  (he  pushed  her  from  beneath  a falling  construction  site),  and  they  agreed 
to  a friendship  between  the  two.  As  Chad  and  Whitney  fell  in  love,  they  hid  the  true 
nature  of  their  relationship  from  her  parents,  which  made  little  difference  when  no  one 
thought  they  might  be  siblings.  However,  as  Eve  considered  what  being  Chad’s  mother 
would  mean,  she  also  gave  further  attention  to  the  interaction  between  Chad  and  her 
daughter.  In  (yet  another)  discussion  with  Grace,  she  aired  her  concerns. 

Grace:  And  what  makes  you  think  Whitney’s  falling  in  love  with  Chad? 

Eve:  I can  tell  by  the  way  they  were  looking  at  each  other,  [tender  music  begins] 

I can  see  it  in  their  body  language.  Oh  God,  what  if. . . 

G:  What  if  I’m  right  and  Chad  turns  out  to  be  the  baby  you  thought  died  right 

after  he  was  bom.  [spoken  as  a statement,  not  a question] 

E:  [ECU]  Yes!  What  if  he’s  my  son,  and  he  and  my  daughter  are  falling  in  love? 

[a  quick  cut  to  Chad  and  Whitney  kissing  answers  her  question] 

Passions  answers  Eve’s  question  (for  the  audience,  not  for  Eve)  in  the  same 
bewitching  manner  it  used  to  answer  the  question  of  Chad’s  paternity  with  finality  (or  as 
much  finality  as  one  can  have  in  a soap  opera).  The  narrative  sends  Whitney  Russell  to 
Tabitha’s  doorstep.  Since  the  entire  town  has  convened  on  the  Bennett  house  (no  one 
wants  to  miss  seeing  a house  being  sucked  into  hell),  Tabitha’s  house  next  door  provides 
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a way  for  the  script  to  include  beats  without  taking  any  of  the  characters  away  from  the 
situation  at  the  Bennett  home. 

Whitney  decides  to  walk  across  the  yard  to  check  on  the  elderly  Tabitha.  When 
she  arrives,  Tabitha  pretends  to  be  lonely  and  asks  Whitney  if  she  would  stay  for  just  a 
few  minutes.  The  two  have  tea,  and  then  Whitney  wants  to  leave,  but  as  she  starts  to  go, 
Tabitha  begins  to  read  Whitney’s  tea  leaves  in  an  attempt  to  keep  her  longer  (and  stir  up  a 
little  evil).  Whitney  reluctantly  agrees  to  the  reading.  As  Tabitha  reads  the  leaves,  she 
tells  Whitney  that  she  forsees  a man  coming  into  her  life,  a man  whom  she  will  love  with 
all  of  her  heart. 

Whitney:  I’ll  love  him  with  all  of  my  heart? 

Tabitha:  Yes,  and  he  will  love  you  with  equal  fervor. 

W:  As  you  know,  I don’t  believe  in  tea  leaves,  but  if  I did,  I think  I know  who 
the  leaves  are  talking  about. 

T:  You  do? 

W:  I,  um,  I kinda  have  a new  boyfriend. 

T:  Oh,  well.  No,  no.  [ Tabitha ’s  theme  music  begins ] These  leaves  aren’t 
showing  me  a new  beau. 

W:  They  aren’t? 

T:  No. 

W:  Well,  um,  then  I don’t  understand.  I mean,  what  man  is  gonna  come  into  my 
life  and  love  me  with  all  of  his  heart  and  not  be  my  boyfriend? 

T:  This  man  loves  you  because  you’re  family,  Whitney.  This  man  is  your 
brother. 

The  narrative  moves  to  the  primary  storyline  of  the  episode:  the  attempts  to  save  Miguel, 
Kay,  and  Charity  from  the  section  of  Hell  threatening  to  swallow  the  Bennett  house.  Of 
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course,  Whitney  would  rather  ponder  her  romantic  future,  so  after  the  commercial, 
Tabitha  continues  her  scheming. 

Whitney:  The  tea  leaves  say  the  man  coming  into  my  life  is  my  brother? 
Tabitha:  Yes,  dear. 

W:  No,  no.  That’s  just,  that’s  just  plain  crazy. 

T:  [ Tabitha ’s  theme  music  begins  again ] Is  it?  [Whitney  flashes  back  to  opening 
up  a fortune  cookie  that  said,  “You  will  soon  experience  the  love  of  a brother.  ” 
Her  response:  “Okay,  problem  there.  I don’t  have  a brother.”]7'  It  seems  as  if 
your  brother  is  going  to  come  between  you  and  your  sister,  Simone.  [ECU  on 
Whitney's  concerned  reaction ]72 

In  the  next  day’s  episode,  Whitney  speculates  that  perhaps  her  mother  and  father  are 
going  to  have  a son,  but  when  Tabitha  insists  the  brother  will  come  between  her  and 
Simone,  Whitney  says  she  must  be  wrong.  Tabitha  then  suggests,  “Maybe  I’m  reading 
the  leaves  incorrectly.  Oh,  maybe  there’s  another  boy  who  would  come  between  you  and 
your  sister.  Is  there  anyone  like  that  in  your  lives?”  Whitney  flashes  back  to  kissing 
Chad,  then  thinks  to  herself,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tense/dramatic  music,  “Tabitha 
means  Chad.  He  couldn’t  come  between  me  and  Simone.”  Yet,  therein  lies  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  one  storyline,  the  search  for  Chad’s  paternity,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  beginning  of  another,  the  battle  between  Whitney  and  Simone  for  Chad’s 
affections. 

Just  to  seal  things  up  nicely,  however,  the  narrative  sends  Ivy  to  taunt  Eve  one  last 
time.  She  says  to  Eve,  “Well,  Eve,  I see  that  your  daughters  are  praying  for  their 
brother’s  safety.  That’s  really  heartwarming.”  Eve  responds,  “I  told  you  that  we  did  a 


Hecuba  altered  the  messages  inside  the  fortune  cookies  so  that  Whitney’s  would  read  “You  will  soon 
experience  the  love  of  a brother,”  and  Chad’s  would  read,  “The  love  you  give  will  destroy  the  one  you 
love”  (April  9,  2001). 


72 


April  24,  2001. 
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DNA  search  on  Chad  and  there  were  no  matches.  He  is  not  my  son.”  Ivy  refuses  Eve’s 
attempt  at  closing  the  discussion,  and  tells  Eve  that  she  should  come  back  to  reality.  Ivy 
says,  “I  saw  Simone  hugging  Chad  and  then  I saw  the  lovesick  way  that  Whitney  was 
looking  at  him.  Let’s  face  it,  Eve.  Both  of  your  daughters  are  mad  for  Chad,  and  it’s 
gonna  tear  your  family  apart  when  they  find  out  that  they  have  a half-brother  courtesy  of 
you  and  Julian!”  As  she  walks  away,  Eve  has  the  last  word.  She  tells  the  air  around  her, 
“You’re  wrong.  Ivy.  Chad  is  not  my  son.”73 

Ultimately,  Eve’s  personal  reflections,  conversations,  and  hallucinations  mean 
very  little  to  the  narrative  “truth.”  A viewer  cannot  ever  think  Passions  is  not  attempting 
a misdirection  of  some  kind,  unless  that  viewer  enjoys  the  result  of  being  misled.  The 
audience  can  have  more  confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  witches  (Tabitha  and 
Hecuba),  who  speak  the  “truth,”  even  the  ugly  truth,  because  they  like  ugly.  In  this  case, 
the  narrative  suggests  that  Julian  and  Eve  are  Chad’s  biological  parents,  and  Whitney  is 
Chad’s  sister,  but  once  again,  nothing  in  soap  opera  is  forever,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  ultimate  “truth.” 

Discussion 

Passions  adheres  to  the  rules  of  soap  opera,  but  it  also  pushes  the  limits, 
discovering  ways  to  make  its  differences  work.  It  uses  the  tried  and  true  filmic 
techniques  (subtle  adjustments  of  shot,  music,  and  script)  that  distinguish  soap  opera 
from  other  genres,  but  it  adds  a novel  (Hidden  Passions!  to  the  scope  of  its  narrative, 
taking  soap  opera  to  place  it  has  never  been  before.  Passions  addresses  socially  relevant 
topics,  making  careful  connections  between  classism  and  racism,  but  it  takes  a step  ahead 
of  its  soap  opera  cohort  and  includes  an  entire  family  of  mixed-race  children.  The 

73  April  24,2001. 
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exceptionality  of  the  program’s  references  to  the  supernatural  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Passions  certainly  represents  progressive  soap  opera  programming. 

However,  a liberal  and  progressive  narrative  can  still  be  flawed,  and  Passions  has 
a few  such  blemishes.  The  program  skirts  the  real  issues  of  biraciality,  retreating  at  the 
place  where  true  resistance  could  appear.  Unfortunately,  Passions  also  uses  several  racial 
and  ethnic  stereotypes  and  characterizations.  The  perfect  television  program  does  not 
exist;  even  if  it  did,  someone  would  find  a way  to  identify  a problematic  aspect  of  the 
series.  Passions  makes  important  strides  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  a vehicle  for  social 
change,  it  has  more  work  to  do. 

Passions  follows  the  soap  opera  code  and  manipulates  shot,  music,  and  narrative 
to  send  very  specific  messages  to  the  viewer.  Fiske  (1993)  gave  an  appropriate 
description  of  the  sources  that  direct  meaning  in  camera  distance.  He  said,  “One  is  the 
social  code  of  interpersonal  distance:  in  western  cultures  the  space  within  about  24  inches 
of  us  is  encoded  as  private.  Anyone  entering  it  is  being  either  hostile,  when  the  entry  is 
unwelcome,  or  intimate,  when  it  is  invited”  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  7).  It  makes  sense  that  the 
closer  the  camera  allows  the  viewer  to  be  to  the  character,  the  more  hostile  or  intimate  the 
scene.  For  example,  the  most  frequent  applications  of  extreme  close-up  occur  when  Eve 
starts  to  believe  that  Chad  could  be  her  son.  Such  a personal  revelation  (either  to  Grace 
or  the  audience)  calls  for  an  increased  level  of  intimacy,  a level  expressed  by  camera 
distance. 

Passions  also  used  motivated  editing  in  the  “Eve-is-Chad’s  mother”  scenario. 

Fiske  (1993)  said  that  the  goal  of  motivated  editing,  which  developed  from  the  classic 
film  realist  style,  is  to  erase  the  fingerprints  of  the  editor  and  director.  He  said, 
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It  does  this  by  giving  the  impression  that  the  edits  are  always  required  or 
motivated  by  the  events  in  the  ‘reality’  that  the  camera  is  recording;  they  are 
never  the  result  of  the  desire  to  tell  a story  in  a particular  way.  This  produces  the 
effect  of  seamlessness,  of  a continuous  flow,  with  no  manufactured  joins  or  edges. 
Of  course  this  is,  in  practice,  all  nonsense  - television  is  heavily  edited,  with  cuts 
occurring  on  average  about  every  seven  or  eight  seconds.  This  maintains  a high 
degree  of  visual  stimulation  - constantly  changing  signifiers  is  a televisual 
characteristic  - and  seems  to  be  required  by  television’s  less  than  imposing  visual 
image  and  its  typical  mode  of  reception  (Fiske,  1993,  p.26). 

Soap  opera  viewers  often  have  a hard  enough  time  distinguishing  between  the  real  and 

fictional  lives  of  their  favorite  characters.  Motivated  editing  only  makes  the  problem 

worse.  “The  Larry  Winger  Show”  segments  are  good  examples  of  editing  helping  to  blur 

the  lines  between  reality  and  fantasy  (both  within  and  outside  of  the  narrative  - the 

combination  of  editing  and  camera  work  told  the  viewer  that  Eve  could  not  tell  the 

difference  between  her  reality  and  her  fiction). 

The  frequent  Passions  viewer  (or  the  dedicated  researcher)  notices  that  the 

program  uses  a soundtrack  of  sorts,  six  main  musical  pieces  that  accompany  different 

kinds  of  settings  and  situations.  They  include  music  for  romantic  moments  (Ethan  and 

Theresa  expressing  their  love  for  each  other),  for  melancholy  moments  (Eve  thinking 

about  the  “death”  of  her  first  bom  child),  for  moments  of  tender  drama  (Chad  finally  tells 

Whitney  that  he  loves  her),  and  for  moments  of  tense  drama  (did  T.C.  find  out  that  Eve 

had  an  affair  with  Julian?).  The  final  piece  in  the  Passions  soundtrack  is  Tabitha  and 

Timmy  the  doll’s  theme  music,  a piece  also  used  by  Hecuba  or  when  characters  are  in 

Hell.  Again,  the  frequent  viewer  takes  the  recognized  musical  accompaniment  as  a signal 

as  to  the  severity  of  the  situation.  A revelation  without  the  tense/dramatic  music  is  either 

not  that  important,  or  a repeated  revelation,  carrying  less  weight  than  the  first  time  it  was 


revealed. 
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Passions  manipulates  narrative  in  both  common  and  unique  ways,  drawing  on 
typical  audience  forgiveness  for  things  like  the  accelerated  aging  of  children  and  the 
atypical  inclusion  of  supernatural  forces  (Hecuba,  Tabitha  and  the  talking  Timmy  doll, 
angels,  and  psychic  powers)  and  a real-life  novel  that  made  the  New  York  Times 
bestseller  list. 

Hidden  Passions,  a work  “authored”  by  Tabitha  Lenox,  is  not  just  fan-fiction 
(science  fiction  knows  the  textual  problems  associated  with  fan-fiction  all  too  well);  it  is 
part  of  the  text. 74  In  order  to  have  knowledge  about  that  particular  piece  of  the  narrative, 
the  viewer  must  pay.  Unlike  fan-fiction,  those  behind  the  program  Passions  authorized 
the  creation  of  the  book,  Hidden  Passions  (James  E.  Reilly,  the  creator  of  Passions,  even 
collaborated  with  the  author  on  the  book).  The  viewer  is  required  to  accept  the  book  if 
she  or  he  wants  to  know  more  about  what  “happened”  in  Harmony  before  the  cameras 
started  rolling.  In  the  foreword  and  afterword,  Tabitha  includes  a “spell”  so  you  will 
“think”  what  you  read  was  just  fiction.  The  foreword  reads,  “You  see,  a marvelous  spell 
has  already  been  cast  upon  you  with  the  simple  act  of  having  opened  the  cover  of  this 
book.  You  shall  forget  everything  you  read  herein  is  true.  You  will  think  of  it  only  as 
fiction — a conjurer’s  fancy  and  no  more”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  ix).  Even  HarperCollins,  the 
publisher,  received  mention  in  the  program.  The  two  are  inextricably  linked. 

While  a brilliant  financial  move,  that  link  poses  certain  sociological  problems  for 
the  text  as  a whole.  Because  it  was  written  to  read  like  a romance  novel,  Hidden  Passions 
used  certain  tactics  of  description  that  are  the  norm  in  romance  novel  writing,  but  they  are 
not  as  acceptable  in  the  world  of  television.  For  example,  in  the  telling  of  the  Eve-and- 
Julian’s-affair  story,  the  author  made  several  (unnecessary?)  accounts  of  Eve’s  skin  color. 
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According  to  the  “author,”  “Dozens  of  faces  gaped  as  this  white  man  of  wealth  escorted  a 
gorgeous  light-skinned  black  woman  in  a stunning  gown  of  scarlet  velvet  past  the  burly 
security  guards”  (emphasis  added)  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  18).  In  another  instance:  “Tommy 
shrugged.  ‘She’s  not  so  black,  really.  And  besides,  she’s  gorgeous’”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p. 
49).  In  yet  another  location,  the  text  took  special  care  to  let  the  reader  know  about  Eve’s 
light-skinned  mother  and  dark-skinned  father  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  208). 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  are  the  references  to  Eve  as  some  kind  of  brown 
candy  or  dessert,  disturbing  for  both  the  food  and  the  color  references:  “Eve  was  a tasty 
morsel  with  luscious  cocoa  skin  and  eyes  like  pools  of  coffee  liqueur  - mmmm, 
chocolate-hazelnut  gateau  indeed!”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.10),  and,  “This  woman.  This 
doctor.  She  was  a beauty:  skin  as  smooth  as  milk  chocolate,”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  281). 
There  are  far  too  many  places  to  lay  blame  or  fault  in  this  situation.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies 
in  the  romance  novel  industry  for  allowing  such  racist  rhetoric  to  continue.  Perhaps  the 
fault  lies  with  the  attitudes  of  the  real  author,  or  perhaps  that  author  meant  only  to  show 
“author”  Tabitha  Lenox’s  frame  of  mind  (although  this  last  suggestion  is  unlikely  to  be 
correct.  Tabitha  is  prejudiced  against  those  who  are  good,  not  those  who  are  African- 
American,  unless  they  are  good  as  well).  Perhaps  Alfonsi  (the  true  author)  meant  to 
illustrate  Tabitha’s  assessment  of  Julian’s  racism,  or  the  racism  of  those  around  him. 
Again,  the  possibilities  are  too  many  to  argue  for  the  mutually  exclusive  correctness  of 
one. 

In  a few  instances,  the  book  led  the  audience  in  a different  direction  than  where 
the  show  would  have  had  its  viewers  go.  For  example,  the  televised  Alistair  often  refers 
to  Eve  as  being  from  the  “wrong  side  of  the  tracks.”  Although  Julian  met  her  while  she 

74  Please  see  Appendix  X (Glossary)  for  a definition  of  fan-fiction. 
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was  singing  jazz  at  a small  club  (evidenced  by  the  show  and  the  book),  and  though  she 
worked  very  hard  to  make  her  way  through  medical  school  (again,  evidenced  by  the  show 
and  the  book),  Hidden  Passions  told  the  reader  that  Eve’s  father  taught  history  at  Harvard 
University,  and  Eve’s  mother  was  an  award-winning  political  journalist,  which  would 
place  Eve  on  the  very  right  side  of  the  tracks. 

Furthermore,  the  book  allowed  several  clues  to  reach  the  audience,  clues  that  are 
either  denied  by  or  left  out  of  the  televised  text.  For  example,  the  televised  Chad  often 
speaks  about  the  singer  Crystal  who  was  his  mother’s  best  friend.  Eve  hears  Chad’s 
statements,  yet  does  not  make  the  very  obvious  connections  that,  according  to  the  book, 
she  should  make.  Hidden  Passions  suggested  to  the  audience  that  not  only  did  Eve  have 
a friend  named  Crystal  while  she  dated  Julian  Crane,  but  that  woman,  Crystal  Harris,  was 
close  enough  to  Eve  to  be  present  for  the  birth  of  her  son  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  63). 75  Eve,  in 
all  of  her  panicked  considerations,  completely  ignores  these  elements  of  Chad’s  story  (if 
the  elements  are  more  than  the  result  of  Passions  creating  a narrative  snafu  for  itself)-70 

Before  attending  directly  to  Theresa  and  Chad,  it  is  important  to  first  address  the 
ways  in  which  Passions  constructs  the  racial  climate  in  which  these  two  characters  exist. 
The  description  of  Harmony’s  racial  attitude  coupled  with  the  framing  of  certain 
characters  as  the  “racial  bad  guys”  builds  an  interesting  environment  in  which  to  nurture 
a discussion  of  biraciality. 

First,  the  characters  tell  the  audience  (and  remind  each  other)  that  Harmony  does 
not  rank  among  the  country’s  most  ethnically  diverse  cities  or  towns.  When  Whitney 

75  There  is,  as  of  yet,  no  explanation  for  why  Chad  and  Crystal  share  a last  name. 

From  this  point  on,  the  research  addresses  the  televised  program  Passions  and  the  written  artifact  Hidden 
Passions  as  parts  of  one  text,  with  an  awareness  and  an  admission,  as  described  above,  of  the  potential 
problems  in  doing  so. 
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Russell  offers  to  talk  to  Chad’s  biological  mother  for  him,  she  rationalizes  her 
qualifications  for  that  task  by  saying,  “I  mean,  it’s  not  like  there’s  all  that  many  African- 
Americans  in  Harmony,  and  chances  are  I know  her,  or  probably  met  her.”77  Secondly, 
Harmony  does  not  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  place  where  interracial  dating  is  not  an  issue 
(an  interesting  fact  considering  the  number  of  mixed-race  characters).  T.C.  Russell  and 
Sam  Bennett  discuss  the  possibility  of  Julian  being  Chad’s  biological  father,  and  T.C. 
says,  “I  have  no  idea  who  Chad’s  mother  is  if  Julian  is  the  father.  Obviously  it’s  a 
woman  of  color,  but  that  doesn’t  narrow  it  down  too  much.”  Sam  adds  to  the  lack  of 
certainty  by  saying,  “And  who’s  to  say  where  the  affair  took  place?  I mean,  if  it 
happened  in  Harmony,  they  would’ve  kept  it  quiet,  and  you  know  how  the  people  in  this 
town  would  talk.”  T.C.  agrees,  and  says,  “Oh  yeah.  A relationship  with  Julian  Crane  and 
a black  woman. . .that  would’ve  made  headline  news  everywhere.”78  Finally,  even  a town 
like  Harmony  cannot  escape  racism.  Sam  asks  T.C.  how  Chad  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
Julian  Crane  might  be  his  father,  and  T.C.  says,  “Oh,  Chad  was  talkin’  some  craziness 
about  he  thinks  his  father  was  white,  and  whoever  the  chump  was,  he  thinks  he’s  a 
racist.”  Sam  replies,  sadly,  “Well,  I hate  to  break  it  to  him,  but  there  are  a few  more 
white  bigots  in  this  town  than  Julian  Crane.”79 

Sam’s  comment  alerts  the  viewer  to  what  she  or  he  already  knows:  Julian  Crane  is 
Harmony’s  villain.  However,  the  most  interesting  aspect  to  Julian  is  whether  he  is 
actually  portrayed  as  a racist,  as  something  more  than  just  an  insensitive,  generic  “bad 
guy.”  The  audience  knows  for  certain  that  Julian’s  father,  Alistair,  is  a racist,  and  the 
eldest  Crane  provides  a valuable  reference  point  here. 

77  March  21,  2001. 

78  March  28,  2001. 
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Hidden  Passions  asserts  that  racism  runs  deep  in  the  Crane  family  tree;  according 
to  the  book,  the  Crane  family  shipped  and  traded  slaves  in  the  1700s  and  hunted  runaway 
slaves  in  the  1800s,  whereas  the  Bennett  and  Russell  farms  were  stops  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  171).  Alistair,  the  oldest  living  Crane,  carries 
many  of  his  ancestors’  attitudes  about  race.  Again,  according  to  Hidden  Passions,  even 
the  thought  of  Julian  procreating  with  African-American  Eve  gave  him  chills:  “No, 
Alistair’s  mind  was  still  on  his  son — and  the  unsettling  news  that  he  had  taken  a woman 
of  color  to  a Bermuda  bridal  suite.  My  god,  thought  Alistair,  even  the  chance  that  Julian 
would  marry  such  a woman  made  his  flesh  grow  cold”  (Alfonsi,  2001,  p.  27).  On  this 
matter,  Passions  only  affirms  the  assertions  made  in  its  companion  text.  As  Alistair 
orders  his  “intern”  to  cut  the  power  to  the  hospital  and  delete  the  DNA  test  results 
showing  Julian  as  Chad’s  father,  Stevens  whispers,  “But  people  could  die.”  Alistair 
yells,  pounding  his  fist  on  his  desk,  “I  don’t  care  who  dies!  All  I care  about  is  saving  the 
Crane  empire!”80  Though  it  is  not  spelled  out  for  the  viewer,  the  text  makes  clear  the  fact 
that  Chad  is  now  Julian’s  only  child  (Ethan  is  not  his  son),  making  him  the  only  male 
Crane  heir.  Judging  by  Alistair’s  statements  and  reaction  (and  the  tense/dramatic 
soundtrack),  he  believes  having  a person  with  some  African-American  descent  at  the 
helm  of  the  Crane  empire  would  mean  the  end.  In  fact,  he  is  willing  to  kill  to  stop  such 
an  event  from  happening. 

Alistair  makes  Julian  look  harmless,  but  the  people  of  Harmony  rarely  discuss 
Alistair’s  racism.  Julian,  however,  is  on  the  minds  and  mouths  of  each  major  character 
several  times  an  episode.  Of  course,  Julian’s  racially  insensitive  comments  (such  as 

79  March  28,  2001. 

80  April  3,  2001. 
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calling  T.C.  a “black  bastard”  after  he  attacked  Julian,  or  calling  Chad  “boy”)  are  well 
known;  his  moments  of  humanity,  however,  go  unnoticed  or  disregarded.  For  example, 
Eve  confronts  Julian  in  the  Bennett  yard  while  they  all  watch  Hell  devour  the  house.  She 
tells  him  that  people  suspect  they  are  Chad’s  biological  parents,  which  shakes  Julian.  He 
asks  Eve  if  T.C.  also  suspects,  and  she  tells  Julian  she  does  not  think  so,  causing  Julian  to 
think  for  a moment.  He  then  turns  to  Eve  and  says,  “What  do  you  think  he’d  do  if  he 
found  out  that  our  child  was  conceived  in  love  and  if  our  son  was  alive,  I would  love  him 
as  much  as  I once  loved  you?”81  Eve  has  no  response  but  to  walk  away.  This  brief 
moment  in  kindness  for  Julian  could  either  be  a renegade  writer  or  an  attempt  at  character 
growth,  but  at  no  point  before  or  any  point  after  did  Julian  Crane  ever  discuss  his  love  for 
anyone  (African-American,  biracial,  or  otherwise)  again. 

Considering  the  less-than-progressive  racial  climate  in  Harmony,  complete  with 
an  “is-he-or-isn’t-he-racist”  villain,  one  understands  the  difficulty  in  producing  honest 
mixed-race  rhetoric.  All  attempts  are  either  forgotten  quickly  (an  insult  in  a world  of 
repetition)  or  ushered  quickly  out  of  town.  The  life  of  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald  falls 
victim  to  both  attacks  on  biraciality. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Hotchkiss  women  despise  Theresa  for  winning  Ethan’s 
love.  As  a result,  their  ethnic  and  class-based  epithets  rain  upon  her.  Rebecca  once 
referred  to  Theresa  as  a “half-breed,”  but  only  once.  The  incident  has  not  been 
mentioned  or  repeated  since  that  time.  Theresa’s  other  chance  at  fully  aware  biraciality 
left  Harmony  with  her  father.  Martin  Fitzgerald’s  disappearance  left  Pilar  alone  to  raise 
their  children.  Pilar  represents  everything  that  the  audience  (albeit  stereotypically) 
considers  Latin:  the  food  (Hidden  Passions  tells  us  about  her  proficiency  in  making 

April  30,  2001. 
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Mexican  hot  chocolate  and  galletas,  p.l  18,  Mexican  chocolate  brownies,  and  empanadas , 
p.  131),  the  Catholocism,  the  Spanish  phraseology.  When  Martin  left  (or  was  removed 
from)  Harmony,  he  took  all  chances  for  both  cultures  to  be  realized  in  the  Lopez- 
Fitzgerald  children  with  him.  The  audience  hoping  for  something  to  read  with  a resistant 
eye  may  like  to  assume  that  if  the  Lopez-Fitzgerald  father  still  lived  in  Harmony  his 
children  would  exhibit  some  of  his  Irish  culture.  However,  Passions  brought  the 
Fitzgeralds  to  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cranes.  Martin  Fitzgerald  was 
most  likely  as  Americanized  as  Julian  Crane. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  perhaps  the  Lopez-Fitzgerald  children  handle  their 
biraciality  with  a choice,  and  they  have  chosen  to  identify  with  their  father,  not  their 
culture-rich,  present  mother.  Perhaps  they  have  chosen  to  identify  with  the  Americanized 
European  culture  of  their  absent  father.  The  mixed-race  individual’s  desire  to  choose  to 
identify  with  one  “side”  of  her  or  his  ethnicity  over  another  is  an  honest  depiction,  when 
depicted,  but  Passions  does  not  depict  this  situation.  Instead,  the  audience  is  forced  to 
speculate  (as  is  the  researcher).  Either  Theresa  is  aware  of  her  unique  ethnic  combination 
and  she  does  not  need  to  discuss  it,  or  she  is  in  denial  of  her  mixed  race  and  she  refuses  to 
make  a choice  either  way,  or  she  has  chosen  to  identify  as  a European- American,  or 
something  else.  The  text  is  painfully  unclear  on  this  matter.  When  it  comes  to  love, 
Theresa’s  life  is  a crystal  ball  visible  to  characters  and  viewers  alike.  When  it  comes  to 
race,  only  the  writers  have  a clue. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  dismiss  or  forget  Chad’s  biraciality;  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  treatment  of  his  narrative  improves  upon  the  treatment  of  Theresa’s  narrative.  Unlike 
Theresa’s  narrative,  the  text  paints  a fairly  clear  picture  of  the  way  in  which  Chad 
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chooses  to  identify  himself.  In  all  of  his  rantings  and  fears  described  above,  he  refers  to 
himself  as  the  “black  baby”  that  his  racist  father  did  not  want  to  accept.  During  the  DNA 
testing,  Whitney  tries  to  convince  Chad  not  to  be  worried  about  the  identity  of  his 
parents.  She  tells  him,  “Anyone  should  be  proud  to  have  you  as  a son.  You  are  smart, 
you’re  brave,  and  you’re  handsome.”82  In  close-up,  Chad  looks  at  her  fondly  for  a 
moment,  then  replies,  “Thanks.  But,  I just  don’t  think  everybody’s  gonna  dig  havin’ 
some  stray  brotha  just  show  up  on  they  doorstep  and  call  them  mom  and  dad”  (emphasis 
added).  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Chad  to  be  angry  that  his  father  was  European- 
American;  Chad  is  only  angry  that  his  father  was  a racist.  It  is  more  important  to  him 
that  his  father  acted  badly  toward  his  mother,  a woman  he  never  knew.  It  does  not  occur 
to  Chad  that  being  the  child  of  a European-American  makes  him  biracial.  There  is  no 
mistaking  that  Chad  has  a European-American  father  in  Julian  Crane  and  an  African- 
American  mother  in  Eve,  which  makes  him  mixed-race;  there  is  also  no  mistaking  that 
Chad  identifies  solely  as  an  African-American. 

Unfortunately,  Chad’s  identification  matters  little  to  the  narrative  powers  that  be, 
who  still  twist  his  life  into  the  shape  of  the  tragic  mulatto.  The  tragic  element  is  that 
Chad  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  sister  Whitney  Russell.  Passions  has  no  difficulty  in 
toying  with  the  oncoming  tragedy;  when  the  audience  thinks  Whitney  and  Chad  are  just 
friends,  they  cannot  stand  each  other.  The  audience,  on  love’s  side,  wants  the  two  to  be  a 
couple,  but  Chad  and  Whitney  (or  their  writers,  rather)  choose  drama  over  resolution. 
When  the  audience  figures  out  that  Chad  and  Whitney  might  be  siblings,  their 
relationship  starts  working,  and  they  begin  to  fall  in  love.  Chad  tells  Whitney  that  he 

82 


March  12,  2001. 
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would  not  find  out  who  his  parents  are  rather  than  take  a chance  that  the  knowledge 
might  ruin  their  romantic  relationship.  The  audience,  now  on  drama’s  side,  cannot  stop 
watching.  The  closer  everyone  (characters  and  audience)  gets  to  the  tragic  truth,  the 
closer  Chad  and  Whitney  become. 

True,  the  situation  is  uncomfortable,  but  how  does  it  make  Chad  a tragic  mulatto? 
As  a result  of  the  way  Chad  came  into  the  world,  his  entire  life  has  been  filled  with 
sadness  and  disappointments.  Finally,  he  finds  love,  but  that  love  has  the  makings  of  the 
largest  disappointment  of  his  life.  The  text  refuses  to  allow  Chad  “real”  happiness.84  The 
full  extent  of  his  biraciality  is  a dirty  little  secret  best  ignored. 

The  Jeffersons  framed  its  mixed-race  representatives  by  placing  them  in  close 
proximity  to  their  parents.  With  Passions,  understanding  the  frame  requires  viewer 
participation.  The  viewer  does  not  happen  across  a discussion  of  a character’s  heritage  as 
she  might  on  a sitcom,  and  while  Passions  does  contain  story  arcs,  a discussion  of  a 
character’s  heritage  might  begin  and  end  before  a viewer  realizes.  If  the  audience  does 
not  already  know,  then  they  might  not  ever  find  out. 

A discussion  of  community  among  the  mixed-race  characters  on  Passions  is 
nearly  impossible,  as  the  development  of  community  among  the  mixed-race  characters  on 
Passions  is  impossible.  The  characters  have  a difficult  enough  time  recognizing 
biraciality  within  themselves;  developing  community  would  require  the  ability  to 
recognize  biraciality  in  others.  The  characters  cannot  recognize  each  other  as  mixed- 
race,  because  the  writers  will  not  allow  that  recognition. 

83  Please  see  page  1 19  for  a description  of  the  AAVE  applications  of  the  term  brotha  (Smitherman,  1977,  p. 
57). 
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Fiske  (1993)  reminded  the  reader  that  “the  motivation  to  exploit  the  polysemy  of 
the  program  is  social:  the  polysemy  of  the  text  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  popular  amongst 
viewers  who  occupy  a variety  of  situations  within  the  social  structure”  (Fiske,  1993,  p. 
16).  In  other  words,  polysemy  allows  different  kinds  of  people  to  find  something 
individually  relevant  in  the  same  text.  Fiske  said,  “As  social  groups  are  neither 
autonomous  nor  equal,  so  too  the  meanings  they  produce  from  the  text  are  neither  self- 
contained  or  equal”  (Fiske,  1993,  p.  16).  Fiske  argued  that  polysemy,  while  open,  is 
bounded  - there  are  limits  to  the  number  of  meanings  possible,  so  even  the  resistant 
reader  is  reading  something  deliberately  placed  within  the  text.  Unless  the  reader/viewer 
is  insane,  she  or  he  will  not  watch  Passions  and  take  from  it  the  message  that  longer  hair 
breeds  are  better  seeing-eye  dogs  than  the  shorter  hair  varieties  of  canine. 

Taking  the  text  as  a whole,  Passions  establishes  polysemy  in  its  very  presentation. 
It  does  not  wait  for  its  viewers/readers  to  dig  out  the  multiple  meanings.  The  characters 
present  different  readings  of  their  own  lives.  Perhaps  Chad  overcompensates  for  his  lack 
of  certainty  about  his  origins  by  behaving  even  more  streetwise  and  disagreeable,  or 
perhaps  being  abandoned  by  several  foster  families  left  him  without  any  better 
knowledge.  Maybe  Theresa  has  chosen  one  race  over  another,  or  maybe  she  has  not 
chosen  at  all.  Maybe  she  does  not  even  understand  that  she  has  the  choice  to  make  a 
choice.  In  any  scenario,  her  every  emotion  and  her  every  action  is  scripted  and 
deliberately  chosen.  As  Fiske  said,  her  behavior  is  “bounded.”  Though  multiple  readings 
are  possible,  they  all  exist  within  a prearranged  universe  - hegemony.  All  possible 
readings,  in  the  case  of  mixed  race  on  Passions , support  the  dominant  ideology. 

84  At  the  same  time,  the  text  does  not  discuss  the  true  depths  of  Chad  and  Whitney’s  possible  tragedy.  The 
characters  repeat  the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  for  a brother  and  a sister  to  date,  but  the  particulars  of  incest  or 
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Ultimately,  Passions  comes  close  to  producing  a resistant  artifact,  but  its  creators 
take  the  teeth  out  of  their  product  by  not  allowing  their  characters  to  discuss  the 
manifestations  of  their  biracial  heritage  and  how  they  feel  about  it.  After  all,  feeling  is 
what  soap  opera  is  all  about.85 


birth  defects  are  not  mentioned.  It  appears  that,  even  in  soap  opera,  some  topics  are  still  taboo. 

85  As  a brief  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  like  The  Jeffersons,  Passions  uses  no  other  way,  other  than 
epithets,  to  reference  biraciality. 


CHAPTER  6 

DEEP  SPACE  NINE:  MIXED  RACE  AND  SCIENCE  FICTION 

“ That 's  what  I want  to  do  with  my  work,  bring  people 
together. ...  I guess  it  sounds  a little  silly.  ” 

- “Torn  Ziyal,  ” Melanie  Smith 

Space  - the  final  frontier.  These  are  the  words  that  signaled  the  beginning  of 
every  new  adventure  on  any  ship  named  Enterprise.  Their  missions:  to  explore  strange, 
new  worlds,  to  seek  out  new  life  and  new  civilizations,  and  to  “boldly  go”  into  the  world 
of  science  fiction  television.  The  philosophy  that  originated  in  1966  with  the  original 
series  Star  Trek  continued  past  a brief  run  of  only  three  seasons  and  80  episodes,  into 
syndication,  and  eventually  through  comic  books,  novels,  conventions,  nine  motion 
pictures,  and  of  course,  the  five  additional  television  programs.  In  each  medium,  in  each 
movie  and  series,  in  each  discussion  and  idea,  the  narratives  adhere  to  the  same  value 
system  advocated  almost  four  decades  ago:  “All  men  are  equal,86  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  their  skin”  and  “No  good  comes  of  getting  involved  in  other  people’s  internal 
wars”  (Dillard,  1996,  p.42). 

J.M.  Dillard,  author  of  the  Star  Trek  history  book  Star  Trek:  Where  No  One  Has 
Gone  Before  (1996),  wrote  that  “the  many  writers  who  contributed  to  the  ‘Star  Trek’ 
universe  were  able  to  attain  a level  of  social  commentary  that  was  ahead  of  its  time — all 
because  the  series  used  the  trappings  of  the  fantastic  as  a backdrop”  (Dillard,  1996,  p. 
42).  She  said  that  the  narrative  stories,  “become  morality  plays,  sophisticated  enough  to 
hold  up  and  maintain  their  relevance  nearly  thirty  years  later”  (Dillard,  1996,  p.  42).  To 
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sneak  its  philosophy  past  conservative  network  executives,  Star  Trek  disguised  its  morals 

in  costumes  that  defy  gravity,  skin  colors  in  every  hue  from  pink  to  green  to  silver  and 

blue,  pointed  ears  and  enlarged  foreheads,  brightly  lit  sets  with  vegetation  reminiscent  of 

Alice’s  Wonderland,  lasers  and  neon  beams,  and  the  beeps  and  blips  of  interstellar  space 

sound.  Every  Star  Trek;i  product  since  the  original  follows  the  same  formula:  a 

discussion  of  important  social  issues  will  not  offend  anyone  as  long  as  it  comes  packaged 

in  a pretty  actor  wearing  colorful  clothing  on  a bright  and  cheery  set. 

The  editors  of  Enterprise  Zones:  Critical  Positions  on  Star  Trek  (1996)  discussed 

Star  Trek’s  attention  to  contemporary  social  issues.  They  said, 

Star  Trek  promises  so  much  to  so  many.  Its  textual  credos  include  Infinite 
Diversity  in  Infinite  Combination  (IDIC)  and  the  Prime  Directive,  two  formulas 
that  offer  simple,  but  misleading,  answers  to  complex  social  and  cultural 
problems  such  as  hunger,  sexism,  racism,  and  homophobia.  Star  Trek’s  visible 
attempts  as  ethnic  and  gender  diversity  (what  me  might  call  a liberal  chic) 
superficially  validate  liberal  perspectives  on  multiculturalism  and  feminism 
(Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  & Helford,  1996). 

To  be  fair.  Star  Trek  is  not  the  first  piece  of  popular  media  to  address  current  social 

concerns.  In  fact,  Susan  Hines  (1995),  in  defense  of  allotting  academic  attention  to  Star 

Trek,  argued, 

Like  the  canon  of  Shakespeare,  Star  Trek  has  its  racist,  sexist,  and  homophobic 
moments,  but  to  be  fair,  it  is  also  self-conscious  and  critical  of  these  institutions; 
and  it  has  worked  to  liberate  itself  from  many  of  the  more  dubious  aspects  of 
American  culture  (Hines,  1995,  p.9). 

Much  like  Shakespeare  addressed  the  topics  contemporary  to  his  day  in  his  work,  Star 
Trek  works  to  bring  the  important  issues  of  the  present  day  to  the  screen,  and  much  like 
Shakespeare  deserved  (and  deserves)  academic  attention,  Star  Trek  is  worthy  of  studies 


86  Twenty  years  later,  the  Star  Trek  philosophy  included  women  in  its  position  of  equality  for  all. 
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taken  seriously  by  the  academy.  The  similarities  between  Star  Trek  and  Shakespeare  are 

not  the  only  reason  the  media  phenomenon  deserves  consideration;87  the  fact  that  Star 

Trek  sets  a high  social  standard  for  its  programming  only  helps  to  draw  attention  from 

scholars  and  critics.  According  to  Harrison,  Projansky,  Ono,  and  Helford  (1996), 

Star  Trek  invites  viewers  to  imagine  a future  in  which  humans  interact  with 
aliens,  amiably.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  it  is  imperative  to  analyze,  as  fully 
and  critically  as  possible,  what  and  how  this  textual  ‘utopia’  encourages  and 
discourages  us  to  think  about  how  militarism,  science,  technology,  and  culture 
affect  our  present  and  future  realities  (Harrison  et  al.,  1996). 

Star  Trek  tackles  almost  as  many  social  issues  (including  the  concepts  of  militarism, 

science,  technology,  and  culture  mentioned  above)  as  there  are  social  issues  in  reality. 

However,  one  of  the  most  controversial  (and  important)  issues  addressed  in  Star  Trek’s 

science  fictional  universe  is  that  of  race. 

From  Star  Trek’s  very  inception,  race  was  a formidable  concern,  within  and 

outside  of  the  narrative.  Dillard  said  that  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  (NBC), 

Star  Trek's  parent  network,  pressured  Gene  Roddenberry  ( Star  Trek's  creator  and  much 

revered  mastermind)  to  make  his  cast  completely  European-American,  but  Roddenberry 

insisted  that  ethnic  minorities  should  be  represented  on  the  ship  (Dillard,  1996).  The 

1960s  were  a heavily  politicized  time  in  United  States  history,  and  Roddenberry,  a 

product  of  his  liberal  environment,  envisioned  the  Enterprise  as  the  planet  Earth  in 

microcosm.  A European-American  commanded  the  ship,  with  a man  of  Asian  descent  as 

pilot,  a man  of  Scottish  descent  as  engineer,  a woman  of  African  descent  assigned  to 


91  For  purposes  of  clarity  and  distinction,  when  referring  to  the  original  series  name  ( Star  Trek,  Star  Trek: 
Deep  Space  Nine,  etc.),  the  title  will  appear  in  italics.  When  referring  to  the  media  phenomenon  Star  Trek, 
including  all  products  (television  programs,  films,  books,  etc.),  the  title  will  appear  in  plain  text. 

87  Hines  (1995)  cites  John  Pendergast,  Stephen  Buhler,  Mark  Houlahan,  Mary  Buhl  Dutta,  David 
Reinheimer,  and  Emily  Hegarty  as  authors  who  make  the  connection  between  Star  Trek  and  Shakespeare 
(Hines,  1995). 
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communications,  and  a man  of  Russian  descent  to  do  nearly  everything  else  (other  than 
serve  as  doctor  or  science  officer).88  Roddenberry’s  theory  maintained  that  surely,  by  the 
23rd  century,  human  beings  would  have  rid  society  of  all  its  nasty  flaws  like  hunger, 
poverty,  war,  and  racism;  hence,  there  shoul  be  ethnic  cooperation  on  the  Enterprise. 
Even  if  certain  markets  in  more  conservative  areas  had  a problem  with  Roddenberry’s 
vision,  the  characters  moved  through  the  narrative,  ignoring  the  negative  side  of  racial 
and  ethnic  difference. 

However,  the  characters  did  encounter  differences  between  beings  from  other 
planets;  these  differences  may  have  reminded  viewers  of  racial  differences  in  their 
reality.  One  might  argue  that  whereas  the  crew  members  (the  human  crew  members,  that 
is)  represented  different  races  and  nationalities,  the  characters  that  came  from  different 
planets  could  not  possibly  have  represented  races  because  they  represented  different 
species.  Star  Trek  might  answer  that  the  different  species  were  not  actually  intended  to 
represent  races  directly,  but  rather  to  represent  the  issues  and  conflicts  often  faced  when 
differences  in  appearance  occur  (as  they  do  with  races).  To  comment  on  race,  creating 
narratives  that  explored  the  experiences  of  people  living  with  racial  tension  in  the  United 
States,  Star  Trek  used  the  metaphor  of  alien  species  to  represent  race  without  ever  having 
to  address  actual  U.S.  racial  experiences.  Foss  (1998)  discussed  this  phenomenon,  and 
said. 

Star  Trek  concerns  itself  with  matters  of  identity  and  conflict,  assimilation  and 
discrimination,  culture  and  nationality,  fear  and  hatred,  and  lack  of  understanding, 
all  without  ever  mentioning  words  like  African-American,  or  Asian  American,  or 


88  A mixed  race  individual  was  also  present  from  the  very  beginning:  Mr.  Spook.  Dillard  notes  that 
Roddenberry  once  said,  “I  made  [Spock]  a half-caste,  because  I remember  thinking  a half-breed  Indian 
would  be  a lot  more  interesting  than  a full-blooded  Indian  or  white,  because  he’s  going  to  be  tugged  in 
many  directions”  (Dillard,  1996,  p.  15).  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  prejudice  against  biraciality  was  also 
present  very  early  in  the  Star  Trek  continuum. 
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European- American.  In  short,  for  Star  Trek,  future  species  become  metaphors  for 
present  races  (Foss,  1998,  p.  14). 

Racism,  as  understood  by  contemporary  viewers  familiar  with  U.S.  racial  history, 
no  longer  exists  for  those  living  in  the  Star  Trek  version  of  the  23rd  and  24th  centuries,  but 
species-ism  does.  Thus,  the  theory  of  “species-as-race”  helps  the  reader/viewer 
understand  that  racial  issues  are  a priority  within  the  Star  Trek  narrative,  but  they  will  be 
discussed  as  species  issues.  Species-as-race  simply  means  that  Star  Trek  says  species  but 

• 89 

it  means  race. 

Foss  provided  further  evidence  for  Star  Trek’s  use  of  species-as-race  in  the  fact 
that  Star  Trek’s  writing  staff  operates  from  present-day  Earth;  they  cannot  possibly  write 
stories  of  interaction  between  different  alien  species,  or  between  humans  and  aliens, 
based  on  personal  knowledge  or  experience  (Foss,  1998).  Writers  use  what  they  know  as 
material  for  their  narratives,  and  in  terms  of  conflict,  knowledge  of  present  and  past 
human  race  relations  provides  the  writers  with  a well  of  dramatic  possibilities.  Foss 
argued, 

In  this  sense,  the  past  and  present  play  a hegemonic  role  in  the  construction  of  the 
future.  If  every  species  on  Star  Trek  got  along  just  fine,  the  attraction  to  the  show 
would  disappear.  Since  conflict  brings  tension,  and  tension  brings  the  need  for 
resolution,  it  makes  sense  to  argue  that  viewers  would  connect  and  relate  to  the 
stories  they  understand  and  recognize  (Foss,  1998,  p.  14). 

However,  as  important  as  discussions  of  socially  relevant  topics  like  race  in  popular 

media  might  be,  they  are  often  unsuccessful  due  to  the  high  level  of  discomfort 

experienced  by  the  average  U.S.  viewing  population  when  confronted  with  memories  of 

the  racial  past  and  realities  of  the  racial  present.  Species-as-race  eliminates  some  of  this 

discomfort.  Foss  said,  “When  Star  Trek  presents  species  interaction  as  racial  interaction, 
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the  viewer  can  feel  comfortable  enough  with  the  text’s  dissimilarity  (in  that  the  characters 
are  from  different  planets)  to  enjoy  the  show,”  (Foss,  1998,  p.  14).  The  viewer  that  has 
trouble  tolerating  realistic  portrayals  of  actual  racism  relaxes  into  Star  Trek’s  fantasy- 
filled  tales  from  the  stars;  that  viewer  can  tell  herself  or  himself  that  Star  Trek  is  about 
different  species,  and  that  is  all.  Foss  said,  “Star  Trek  makes  the  racial  images 
‘comfortable’  and  ‘gentle’  by  covering  them  with  forehead  spines,  pointy  ears,  or  yellow- 
silver  skin”  (Foss,  1998,  p.  15). 

Of  course,  some  viewers  are  comfortable  with  that  kind  of  discomfort.  Foss 
argued  that  viewers  who  “seek  to  better  their  political  correctness  quotient  can  absorb  the 
messages  that  say,  ‘racism  can  be  overcome,’  to  feel  like  they  belong  to  what  the  show, 
and  indeed  most  television  at  the  time,  defined  as  the  moral  majority”  (Foss,  1998,  p.  15). 
A socially  conscious  viewer  can  see  past  the  facial  ridges  or  spots  and  recognize  the  not- 
so-hidden  messages  of  tolerance  and  equality. 

Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine , the  fourth  series  to  reach  the  air  bearing  the  name 
Star  Trek  (after  Star  Trek,  Star  Trek:  The  Animated  Series,  and  Star  Trek:  The  Next 
Generation  [TAG],  and  before  Star  Trek:  Voyager  and  the  most  recent  and  only  series 
still  in  first  run,  Enterprise ),  managed  to  stay  true  to  the  ideas  and  “rules”  set  forth  by 
Roddenberry  while  adopting  a new  and  very  different  setting  (a  story  set  in  a dark, 
sinister,  alien-built  space  station  instead  of  on  an  airy  spaceship  carrying  Earth’s  pride 
and  joy  aboard),  and  a much  darker  tone,  from  the  characters,  to  the  storylines,  to  the  set 
and  the  lighting.  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine  (DS9),  while  still  a Star  Trek  series,  would 
be  quite  a departure  from  the  happy  little  ships  of  Star  Trek’s  past.  DS9  would  ground 

89  In  this  chapter,  this  concept  applies  in  the  other  direction  as  well.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  the  term 
“biracial”  is  used  herein  to  describe  characters  of  mixed  species  descent. 
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itself  in  conflict:  the  conflict  between  worlds,  philosophies,  and  religions,  the  conflict 
between  the  environment  and  the  individual,  and  the  conflict  within  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  characters. 

Terry  Erdmann  (2000),  author  of  the  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine  Companion, 
described  DS9’ s backstory.  He  said. 

The  story  would  begin  three  years  after  the  infamous  battle  of  Wolf  359,  with 
Commander  Benjamin  Sisko  and  his  young  son  Jake  warily  arriving  at  their  new 
home,  a dilapidated  space  station  located  at  the  edge  of  the  Alpha  Quadrant. 

After  making  an  astounding  discovery  about  a previously  undisclosed 
wormhole,90  the  crew  of  Deep  Space  Nine  settled  in  to  await  visitors  from  across 
the  galaxy,  visitors  both  friendly  and  ruthlessly  aggressive  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  ix). 

Okuda  and  Okuda  (1999),  authors  of  several  Star  Trek  anthologies  and  encyclopedias 

(and  staff  members  on  several  Star  Trek  projects),  wrote  that  the  space  station  Deep 

Space  Nine  was  once  a mining  station,  built  by  the  warlike  and  merciless  Cardassians 

during  their  occupation  of  the  planet  Bajor.  When  the  Bajorans  staged  a successful 

revolution,  and  the  Cardassians  abandoned  the  station,  the  Cardassians  relinquished 

control  of  the  station  to  the  Bajorans,  who  then  turned  to  Starfleet  for  assistance  in 

operating  and  controlling  the  station  and  the  surrounding  area  of  space  (Okuda  and 

Okuda,  1999:  1 08). 91  DS9  thus  establishes  several  sources  of  conflict  and  drama  as  early 

as  the  pilot.  The  Cardassians  and  the  Bajorans  have  a history  of  dominance  and 

servitude,  and  they  bring  that  conflict  to  a Starfleet-run  space  station.  The  commander  of 

the  station,  Benjamin  Sisko,  loses  his  wife  in  an  attack  by  the  Borg,92  and  comes  to  his 


>0  A wormhole  is  a special  anomaly  that  acts  as  a galactic  shortcut  from  one  area  of  space  to  another  very 
distant  area. 

91  For  those  unfamiliar  with  Star  Trek  lore  and  lingo,  Starfleet  can  be  considered  the  NASA  of  the  future. 
Earth’s  space  exploration  and  protection  entity.  Starfleet  belongs  to  a larger  United  Nations  type  of 
organization  known  as  The  United  Federation  of  Planets,  or  just  “The  Federation.”  Earth  and  Vulcan  are 
two  of  the  most  recognizable  members  of  the  Federation. 

9~  The  Borg  are  a species  of  cyborgs,  part  machine  and  part  humanoid.  They  reproduce  by  assimilating 
new  species  into  their  “colony.”  At  the  end  of  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation' s season  three,  the  Borg 
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assignment  with  their  young  son,  a bad  attitude,  and  memories  of  his  dead  wife.  The  life 
forms  in  the  area  of  space  near  the  station  (and  on  the  other  side  of  the  wormhole)  do  not 
know  or  understand  Starfleet  rules  and  practices  the  way  beings  did  in  the  previous  Star 
Trek  programs,  which  creates  even  more  conflict.  Of  the  characters  on  DS9,  Erdmann 
quoted  staff  writer  Joe  Menosky  as  saying,  “You  can  see  right  away  they’re  not  the 
perfectly  engineered  humans  of  TNG.  They  seem  more  real. ...  But  they  really  are 
different,  and  they  represent  a different  way  to  tell  a story.  And  it  was  definitely  a 
conscious  choice  to  create  that  potential  for  conflict”  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  4). 

In  a variety  of  ways,  DS9  promised  its  viewers  that  it  would  be  a challenge  to  the 
Star  Trek  way  of  life,  that  it  would  follow  the  Roddenberry  “rules”  (see  above),  and  most 
importantly,  that  it  would  really  take  them  where  no  one  had  gone  before. 

Tora  Ziyal:  The  Sacrifice  of  an  Angel 

The  original  series  Star  Trek  placed  the  conflict  between  humans  (Starfleet)  and 
Klingons  in  a prioritized  position,  but  TNG  put  a Klingon  on  the  bridge  of  Starfleet’s 
flagship  (the  Enterprise)  and  created  a peace  accord  between  the  Klingons  and  the 
Federation.  This  move  made  room  for  a new  Star  Trek  villainous  species:  the  Romulans. 
By  the  end  of  TNG,  the  Borg  assumed  the  position  of  Starfleet’s  most  wanted  (and  most 
feared),  but  by  the  beginning  of  DS9,  Star  Trek  took  a new  step  and  kept  the  Federation 
out  of  the  main  conflict  of  the  series,  namely  that  between  the  Cardassians  and  the 
Bajorans. 


captured  that  Enterprise’s  captain,  Jean-Luc  Picard  and  transformed  him  into  a Borg  known  as  Locutus. 
Locutus  caused  the  massacre  at  Wolf  359,  the  attack  in  which  Sisko’s  wife  was  killed.  As  a result,  Sisko 
expressed  a strong  dislike  of  Picard,  an  attitude  that  created  yet  another  conflict  (setting  one  beloved 
Starfleet  leader  against  another). 
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As  mentioned  above,  Star  Trek  lore  holds  that  the  Cardassians  annexed  the  planet 
Bajor  in  the  year  2328,  stripped  the  planet  of  its  resources  for  fifty  years,  used  Bajorans 
to  do  the  work,  forced  those  who  were  not  enslaved  to  resettle  on  other  worlds,  and 
systematically  arrested  and  beat  any  Bajoran  caught  practicing  their  world-wide  religion 
of  the  worship  of  Prophets  (Okuda  & Okuda,  1999).  The  Bajorans,  a deeply  religious 
people,  eventually  formed  resistance  fighting  cells  and  drove  the  Cardassians  out  of  Bajor 
and  the  space  around  Bajor  (including  the  space  station  designated  Deep  Space  Nine  by 
the  Federation). 

The  Bajorans  believe  that  their  Prophets  (or  gods)  live  in  a “Celestial  Temple” 
located  inside  the  wormhole  that  connects  the  area  of  space  known  to  the  Federation  as 
the  Alpha  Quadrant  to  an  uncharted  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  wormhole  referred  to 
as  the  Gamma  Quadrant.  Unfortunately,  the  wormhole  (a  holy  place  to  the  Bajorans) 
appeals  to  many  different  species  for  its  economic,  transportation,  and  exploration 
benefits.  Obviously,  even  the  Cardassians  wish  to  use  the  wormhole  (and  the  station,  a 
perfectly  located  docking  area  for  ships  using  the  wormhole),  which  makes  for  several 
opportunities  for  conflict  involving  several  parties,  including  the  Cardassians  (the 
enslavers),  the  Bajorans  (the  enslaved),  and  Starfleet  (those  who  no  longer  believe  in 
slavery).  Major  Kira  Nerys  of  Bajor  serves  as  second-in-command  on  the  station, 
Starfleet  Captain  Benjamin  Sisko’s  first  officer;  she  also  serves  as  the  face  of  Bajor  in 
many  of  the  scenes  involving  conflict  between  her  planet  and  Cardassia.  The  character 
chosen  to  represent  Cardassia  in  these  battles  is  often  Gul  Dukat,  a scheming,  lying, 
treacherous  individual  who  refuses  to  reveal  his  true  motives  in  any  given  situation  (the 
perfect  Star  Trek  villain). 
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The  writers  for  DS9  would  have  missed  a major  dramatic  occasion  had  they  not 
created  a character  to  serve  as  the  child  of  the  Bajoran/Cardassian  conflict;  instead,  they 
created  the  character  of  Tora  Ziyal.93  In  the  aptly  titled  episode  “Indiscretion,”  the 
viewer  discovers  that  Gul  Dukat  had  a Bajoran  mistress  during  the  time  that  Cardassia 
controlled  the  space  station,  and  the  pair  had  a daughter,  Ziyal.  During  the  Cardassian 
occupation  of  Bajor,  Dukat  realized  that  the  discovery  of  an  illegitimate  half-Bajoran 
daughter  would  ruin  his  political/military  career,  so  he  sent  Ziyal  and  her  mother,  Tora 
Naprem,  on  a transport  ship  taking  Bajoran  captives  to  a prison  planet.  The  ship  was 
going  to  rendezvous  with  another  ship  that  would  then  take  Dukat’s  mistress  and  his 
daughter  to  live  on  a planet  outside  of  the  Cardassian  Empire.  However,  a species  known 
as  the  Breen  attacked  the  ship  prior  to  the  rendezvous,  causing  it  to  crash  land  on  the 
planet  Dozaria.  Several  Cardassians  and  Bajorans  died  in  the  crash,  including  Ziyal’s 
mother.  The  Breen  forced  the  survivors  of  the  crash,  including  Ziyal,  to  work  in 
Dozaria’s  mines  as  slave  laborers. 

In  the  episode’s  present,  several  years  after  the  occupation  ended,  Kira  (who  had 
friends  aboard  the  ill-fated  ship)  finds  evidence  that  might  lead  to  the  location  of  the 
crash  site  and  any  survivors.  Dukat  insists  on  joining  Kira’s  search  effort,  and  Kira 
questions  his  motives,  until  she  discovers  the  truth  about  his  past  with  Tora  Naprem  and 
the  existence  of  his  daughter.  On  the  planet,  Kira  and  Dukat  discover  the  crash  site,  and 
several  graves.  After  searching  the  graves  for  identifying  marks  or  traditional  Bajoran 
jewelry,  Dukat  discovers  the  grave  of  his  mistress,  Tora  Naprem,  but  he  does  not  find  the 
grave  of  his  daughter.  He  says  nothing  about  Ziyal  to  Kira,  but  Kira  learns  the  truth 

93  Bajorans  place  their  surname  first,  so  Kira  Nerys  is  addressed  formally  as  Kira  or  Major  Kira  and 
informally  as  Nerys.  Ziyal  is  a Cardassian  name  (“Indiscretion”),  but  Ziyal  took  her  mother’s  last  name 
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anyway.  When  she  confronts  Dukat  about  Ziyal,  he  admits  to  her  that  he  intends  to  kill 
his  daughter,  as  her  mere  existence  continues  to  represent  a threat  to  his  career.  Kira 
challenges  him  on  the  matter  immediately. 

As  they  walk  along  the  desert  dunes  of  the  planet,  searching  for  the  survivors, 
Kira  raises  the  topic. 

Kira:  [MS'  of  Kira  and  Dukat  walking ] You  know  I’m  not  gonna  let  you  do  it.  I 
mean  it,  Dukat.  You  are  not  gonna  kill  that  girl. 

Dukat:  Major,  why  don’t  you  worry  about  the  other  survivors  and  let  me  worry 
about  Ziyal?  After  all,  she  is  my  daughter. 

Kira  persists  angrily,  accusing  Dukat  of  ignoring  the  importance  of  family  to  any  decent 
Cardassian,  but  Dukat  will  not  be  moved.  Finally,  Kira  strikes  a nerve  by  suggesting  a 
compromise. 

Kira:  You  don’t  have  to  take  her  back  to  Cardassia  with  you.  Let  me  take  her  to 
Bajor!  No  one  has  to  know  that  you’re  her  father. 

Dukat:  [stops  walking  and  turns  around  quickly,  blocking  Kira,  standing  very 
close,  face  to  face]  What  kind  of  life  would  that  be  fore  her?  Your  people  have 
never  exactly  welcomed  half-Cardassian  children  into  your  society.  That’s  why  I 
sent  her  and  her  mother  away  in  the  first  place!  I knew  the  occupation  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  that  there’d  be  no  place  for  them  on  Bajor  or  Cardassia! 

Kira  half-heartedly  listens  to  Dukat’s  explanations  of  why  he  must  kill  his  daughter,  but 

she  finally  erupts  at  him,  “The  only  one  who  suffers  is  Ziyal!  You  would  kill  your  own 

daughter  to  save  your  career!  I don’t  understand  you!”  Her  anger  with  Dukat  does 

nothing  to  change  his  mind.  When  they  find  the  Breen  mining  camp,  they  keep  their 

distance,  but  use  binoculars  to  view  the  situation.  Through  the  lens,  the  viewer  sees  a 

softly  focused  image  of  a young  girl,  using  a ladle  to  gently  feed  the  workers  around  her. 

The  directed,  softened  focus  on  Ziyal  as  seen  by  Dukat/Kira  through  the  binoculars, 


(Tora).  Her  full  name  is  Tora  Ziyal,  but  her  friends  and  father  call  her  Ziyal. 
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coupled  with  the  view  of  her  kind  actions  and  the  viewer’s  knowledge  that  Dukat  intends 
to  kill  her  just  for  existing,  ensures  that  the  viewer  recognizes  Ziyal  as  a Star  Trek  saint  of 
sorts  from  moment  one. 

Inside  the  mines,  as  Kira  and  Dukat  prepare  to  free  the  slaves,  Kira  reminds  Dukat 
that  she  will  kill  him  if  he  tries  to  hurt  Ziyal.  He  ignores  her  warning  and  runs  off  to  find 
his  daughter,  leaving  Kira  and  the  slaves  behind  to  fight  the  Breen.  When  Dukat  locates 
Ziyal,  she  is  kneeling  beside  a small  waterfall,  filling  a bucket,  blissfully  ignorant  to  the 
violence  occurring  around  her. 

Dukat:  [low,  steady  notes  of  music  begin ] Ziyal. 

Ziyal:  [turns  around,  sees  Dukat,  and  stands]  Father?  Oh,  it’s  really  you! 

[smiling,  she  begins  to  approach  Dukat ] Mother  said  you’d. . . [the  sound  of  a 
rifle  cocking;  Ziyal  looks  down,  sees  Dukat 's  gun,  and  gasps], 

D:  [points  the  gun  at  her] 

Z:  [exhales  deeply,  looking  confused]  Father. . .what’s  wrong? 

D:  [advances  a few  steps,  but  Kira  enters  the  frame  behind  him] 

Kira:  [CU]  Dukat,  no. 

D:  [CU;  keeps  his  gaze  on  Ziyal]  I have  no  choice. 

K:  There’s  always  a choice!  You  don’t  want  to  do  this.  If  you  did,  you  never 
would’ve  told  me  about  Ziyal.  Now  put  the  rifle  down. 

D:  No. 

Z:  [takes  a few,  quiet  steps  toward  Dukat]  The  Cardassian  prisoners,  they  told  me 
this  would  happen. . . 

D:  [ stares  at  Ziyal] 

Z:  . . .that  you’d  never  let  me  go  home.  But  I,  I didn’t,  didn’t  believe  them. 

K:  Ziyal,  run! 
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Z:  [long pause  to  appreciate  the  rising  music ] I used  to  dream  about  you  coming 
to  save  me.  That’s  what  kept  me  alive. 

D:  [ whispers ] Ziyal. 

Z:  [ closes  her  eyes,  takes  a deep  breath,  opens  her  eyes,  and  walks  even  closer  to 
Dukat]  If  I can’t  be  with  you,  then  I’d  rather  die. 

D:  [MS,  with  Kira  in  the  background;  Dukat  throws  the  rifle  to  the  ground  and 
opens  his  arms  to  Ziyal ] 

Z:  [CU;  Dukat  grabs  her  and  they  hug;  the  music  soars ] 

D:  [CU]  Let’s  go  home. 

The  three  of  them  return  to  Deep  Space  Nine,  and  Dukat,  promising  to  be  the  father  that 
Ziyal  deserves,  takes  his  daughter  back  to  Cardassia. 

“Indiscretion”  serves  as  a fitting  way  to  introduce  Ziyal  to  the  DS9  narrative.  Her 
very  first  episode  establishes  the  tone  for  her  short,  but  emotional  Star  Trek  life,  and 
before  the  viewer  even  sees  Ziyal,  she  or  he  recognizes  that  the  girl  bom  of  two  species 
that  truly  hate  each  other  will  not  lead  a fairy  tale  life.  This  one  episode  sets  the  stage  for 
the  rest  of  Ziyal ’s  “tragic”  existence.  Her  conception  was  an  “indiscretion”  on  the  part  of 
a corrupt  military  official  and  a woman  suffering  from  Stockholm  syndrome  (where  one 
develops  affection  for  one’s  captors).  Her  presence  was  unwanted,  a mistake,  and  she 
was  sent  away.  In  a very  sad  but  necessary  and  predictable  twist  of  fate  for  Ziyal,  her 
mother  dies  and  she  is  forced  into  the  same  kind  of  slavery  her  father  once  ordered  for 
her  mother’s  people.  When  her  father  arrives  in  what  she  perceives  to  be  a rescue  action, 
he  holds  her  at  gunpoint  before  she  ignores  his  intentions  and  showers  him  with  love 
anyway.  She  gets  what  she  wants  (her  father’s  love),  but  the  viewer  does  not  trust  Dukat, 
and  suspects  that  the  happy  reunion  is  most  likely  temporary. 
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Over  the  course  of  eight  episodes  toward  the  end  of  DS9’s  fifth  season,  Ziyal 
takes  the  classic  mixed-race  tour  of  identity  crises,  but  eventually  returns  to  the  place  she 
began:  her  love  for  her  father.  Unfortunately,  not  even  love  can  save  her,  and  like  any 
good  tragic  mulatta  worth  her  mixture,  she  does  not  happily  move  on  to  her  next 
assignment  or  disappear  after  bittersweet  goodbyes  - at  the  end  of  her  story  arc,  she  dies. 
The  road  to  Ziyal’s  death  is  relatively  short,  marked  with  signs  of  impending  doom  all 
along  the  way. 

After  the  tentative  reunion  in  “Indiscretion,”  the  viewer  next  sees  Ziyal  in  the 
episode  “Return  to  Grace.”  Kira  (representing  the  planet  Bajor  yet  again)  prepares  to 
attend  a conference  on  the  planet  Korma  when  she  discovers  that  Dukat  commands  her 
scheduled  transport  ship.  She  acts  with  surprise  at  this  discovery,  as  it  means  Dukat  has 
been  demoted.  As  an  explanation  to  Kira,  Dukat  says,  “If  you  hadn’t  convinced  me  to 
bring  my  half-Bajoran  daughter  back  to  Cardassia,  I’d  still  be  chief  military  advisor  to  the 
Detepa  Council.”  She  looks  genuinely  sorry,  and  offers,  “Look,  if  it  makes  you  feel 
better  to  blame  me,  go  right  ahead,”  but  Dukat  declines,  acknowledging  his  own 
“indiscretion,”  and  offers  to  carry  Kira’s  bags. 

On  board  Dukat’s  ship,  Ziyal  visits  Kira’s  quarters.  When  Kira  sees  her,  she 
opens  her  arms  for  an  embrace,  and  both  women  smile.  They  hug,  and  then  sit  to  talk  for 
a moment. 

Kira:  So,  I take  it  living  on  Cardassia  didn’t  work  out  very  well. 

Ziyal:  Well,  I wasn’t  exactly  welcomed  with  open  arms.  There  were  some 

Cardassians  who  could  see  past  the  Bajoran  ridges  on  my  nose. . .but  not  many. 

K:  T 'm  sorry.  I know  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  you. 

Z:  The  only  good  thing  about  living  on  Cardassia  was  being  with  my  father. 
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K:  I’m  glad  you  two  are  getting  along. 

Z:  He’s  been  wonderful,  and  so  brave.  He  never  tried  to  hide  me  away.  He 

never  acted  like  he  was  ashamed  of  me. 

Unfortunately,  Ziyal’s  comments  and  demeanor  suggest  that  she  accepts  the  reasons  why 
she  was  not  accepted.  She  shows  no  anger,  noting  only  that  there  were  very  few  tolerant 
Cardassians.  She  considers  her  father  brave  for  not  wanting  to  hide  her  and  the  Bajoran 
ridges  on  her  nose.  Apparently,  Ziyal  sets  her  standards  for  how  she  should  be  treated 
quite  low. 

Ziyal  appears  sensitive  to  this  fact,  however,  and  as  a result,  she  seems  to  want  to 
model  herself  after  Kira,  a Bajoran  woman  who  refuses  to  tolerate  poor  treatment 
(evidenced  first  by  Kira’s  past  as  a resistance  fighter  for  the  Bajorans  during  the 
occupation).  Ziyal  wants  to  know  what  Kira  knows,  she  wants  to  fight  how  Kira  fights, 
speak  how  Kira  speaks.  She  makes  every  attempt  to  maneuver  herself  below  Kira’s 
wing.  She  also  wants  what  many  children  want:  a mother  and  a father.  In  Kira,  perhaps 
she  sees  the  mother  that  she  lost,  so  she  makes  attempts  to  bring  the  two  together.  The 
viewer  can  only  assume  that  Ziyal  does  not  know  the  years  of  antagonistic  history  that 
have  passed  between  Dukat  and  Kira,  because  when  she  makes  comments  like,  “I  can  see 
why  my  father  likes  having  you  around,”  she  does  not  seem  to  understand  why  Kira 
bristles  or  tries  to  change  the  subject.  At  one  point,  Ziyal  asks  Kira,  “You  don’t  like  my 
father  very  much,  do  you?”  Kira  answers  her  honestly. 

Kira:  No,  I don’t. 

Ziyal:  I understand.  He  did  some  very  bad  things  during  the  occupation. 


K:  Yes  he  did. 
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Z:  It  bothers  him,  you  know. 

K:  [ becoming  angry  at  the  idea  that  Dukat  is  “ bothered ” by  his  actions'  she 
snaps  at  Ziyal\  Does  it? 

Z:  [oblivious  to  Kira  ’sanger]  Very  much.  He  talks  about  it  sometimes.  He’d 
never  admit  it  to  anyone  else,  but  he  thinks  the  occupation  was  a mistake. 

K:  Somehow  I don’t  think  he’d  say  that  if  the  Cardassians  had  won. 

Z:  Maybe  not.  But  maybe  losing  made  him  a better  person. 

K:  [very  angry  now;  trying  to  close  the  matter,  she  snaps  her  response  again  and 
starts  fiddling  with  something,  not  looking  at  Ziyal ] Well  then  a lot  of  innocent 
people  died  for  his  education. 

Even  after  their  exchange,  Ziyal  does  not  seem  to  understand  Kira’s  attitude.  Dukat  not 
only  represents  Cardassia  to  the  viewer,  he  also  represents  Cardassia  and  the  crimes  of  its 
government  to  Kira.  The  text  will  not  allow  her  to  forget  Dukat’s  involvement  in  the 
occupation  of  Bajor,  no  matter  how  lovely  his  daughter  might  be. 

Ziyal  has  grown  to  care  for  Kira  very  much,  and  she  loves  her  father,  so  she 
would  like  them  to  love  each  other.  This  element  ofZiyal’s  desire  to  create  an 
impossible  love  between  Dukat  and  Kira  only  makes  her  story  more  tragic.  Dukat  and 
Kira  cannot  even  truly  like  each  other,  but  they  do  share  concern  for  Ziyal.  At  the  end  of 
the  episode,  Dukat  agrees  to  let  Ziyal  live  on  Deep  Space  Nine  under  Kira’s  care.  He 
says  to  Kira,  “Well,  Major,  it  would  appear  that  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  our  lives  have 
become  deeply  intertwined.”  Ziyal  looks  on  with  a grin,  but  Kira  refuses  to  give  Dukat 
even  one  moment  of  satisfaction  by  responding  to  his  comment. 

Ziyal  finds  a new  project  in  her  next  episode,  “For  the  Cause,”  in  Deep  Space 
Nine’s  resident  tailor/Cardassian  ex-spy,  Garak.  While  watching  a spring  ball  (Bajoran 
racquetball)  match  with  his  friend,  chief  medical  officer  Julian  Bashir,  Garak  notices 
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Ziyal  sitting  in  the  audience.  He  says  to  Dr.  Bashir,  “Perhaps  I should  say  hello  after  the 
game.”  Bashir  responds  with  urgency,  “That’s  Gul  Dukat’s  daughter,  and  I can’t  think  of 
anyone  in  the  galaxy  who  hates  you  more  than  he  does.”  In  yet  another  cruel  twist  of 
Ziyal’s  narrative,  Garak  is  the  only  other  Cardassian  living  on  Deep  Space  Nine.  If  Ziyal 
wants  a Cardassian  friend,  her  only  choice  is  a sworn  enemy  of  the  father  she  loves  so 
much. 

Garak  also  wants  a Cardassian  friend,  but  he  worries  that  Ziyal  might  try  to  kill 
him  as  a favor  to  her  father.  He  approaches  her  with  caution,  but  she  assures  him  she  has 
no  intention  of  killing  him.  He  believes  her  (for  a while),  and  the  two  forge  a tentative 
friendship.  She  visits  Garak  in  his  shop  and  invites  him  to  join  her  in  a holosuite 
program,94  a recreation  of  a Cardassian  sauna.  In  close-up,  she  says,  bashfully,  “I  mean, 
we’re  the  only  Cardassians  on  the  station  and  while  the  temperature’s  too  hot  for  almost 
anyone  else,”  then  Garak  interrupts  her  and  agrees  to  meet  at  a designated  time. 

Garak  is  reluctant  to  admit  that  he  is  not  completely  convinced  that  Ziyal  does  not 
want  to  kill  him,  so  he  arrives  at  their  date  with  a phaser  (a  pistol  with  energy  “bullets”). 
She  senses  his  distrust  and  admits  to  Garak  that  she  considered  killing  him,  but  not  to 
impress  her  father.  Rather,  Ziyal  was  more  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Garak  was  once 
an  agent  of  the  Obsidian  Order,9'’  and  he  ordered  her  grandfather,  Dukat’s  father,  tortured 
and  killed.  Garak  admits  his  involvement,  and  waits  for  Ziyal’s  response.  She  says  to 
him,  in  close-up, 

I’m  half-Bajoran,  and  that  means  I’m  an  outcast  back  home.  I can’t  go  back,  and 

neither  can  you.  So  we  can  either  share  some  time  together  or  we  can  ignore  each 


94  In  Star  Trek,  a holosuite  is  a room  filled  with  interactive  holograms  that  recreate  a given  situation,  from 
alien  moons  to  Shakespeare’s  England. 

' Okuda  and  Okuda  ( 1 999)  define  the  Obsidian  Order  as  the  “ruthless  and  frighteningly  efficient 
Cardassian  internal  security  police  (Okuda  & Okuda,  1999,  p.  333). 
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other.  I spent  five  years  in  a prisoner  of  war  camp  by  myself.  I don’t  need  your 
company.  But  if  you’d  like  to  stay  and  share  the  heat  with  me,  maybe  tell  me 
something  about  home  that  I don’t  know,  then  I would  welcome  your 
company. . .and  I get  the  feeling  you  would  welcome  mine.  Either  way,  it’s  up  to 
you. 

Garak  thinks  about  her  statement,  then  says,  “Well,  it  seems  I won’t  be  needing  this 

anymore,”  as  he  places  his  phaser  by  the  entrance  to  the  holosuite  and  joins  Ziyal  in  the 

sauna.  Ziyal  seems  to  have  developed  a backbone,  and  she  makes  Garak  her  friend, 

despite  what  her  father  or  Major  Kira  might  think. 

The  episode  entitled  “In  Purgatory’s  Shadow”  adds  another  dimension  to  Ziyal’s 

relationships  with  both  Garak  and  her  father.  Sitting  at  a bar  table,  Garak  tells  Ziyal  that 

he  is  going  on  a mission  to  the  Gamma  Quadrant.  She  does  not  want  him  to  go,  but  he 

insists.  Ziyal  is  noticeably  disturbed  at  the  thought. 

Ziyal:  But  if  something  were  to  happen  to  you,  I don’t  know  what  I’d  do. 

Garak:  Oh,  I’m  sure  you  could  find  someone  else  to  eat  your  meals  with.  Not 
that  you’ll  have  to.  I fully  intend  to  return. 

Z:  [ seriously ] It’s  not  just  the  meals. 

G:  Yes,  I know.  I’m  the  only  other  Cardassian  on  the  station. 

Z:  It’s  not  that,  either.  You  know  that.  It’s  just  that. . .you’re  intelligent  and 
cultured... and  kind. 

G:  [looks  touched,  but  makes  a joke  anyway ] My  dear,  you’re  young,  so  I realize 
that  you’re  a poor  judge  of  character. 

Z:  [angry  now ] Why  do  you  always  make  fun  of  my  feelings  for  you? 

Garak  explains  to  Ziyal,  if  not  directly,  that  he  thinks  she  is  too  good  for  him,  but  she 
makes  being  exiled  feel  a little  better  for  him.  He  promises  her  that  he  will  return  to  her, 
and  as  she  tells  him  that  she  believes  him,  Dukat  approaches  and  nearly  throws  Garak 
over  a railing,  screaming,  “Take  your  hands  off  her!”  Dukat  holds  Garak  by  his  throat, 
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and  threatens,  “Touch  my  daughter  again,  I’ll  kill  you.”  Garak  taunts,  “Go  ahead.  Kill 
me.  She’ll  never  forgive  you,  you  know.”  As  much  as  Dukat  hates  Garak,  his  enemy’s 
words  hold  a certain  weight,  and  he  lets  Garak  go. 

Infuriated  by  the  scene  in  the  bar,  Dukat  seeks  out  Kira. 

Dukat:  I left  my  daughter  in  your  care.  You  promised  me  you  would  look  after 
her.  I trusted  you. 

Kira:  Listen,  if  this  is  about  taking  Ziyal  to  services  at  the  Bajoran  shrine. . . 

D:  I’m  not  talking  about  exposing  her  to  your  backward  superstitions.  She’s 
half-Bajoran.  That’s  part  of  her  cultural  heritage.  I understand  that.  I’m  talking 
about  Garak. 

K:  What  about  him?  [smiles  at  Dukat,  as  if  the  whole  scenario  amuses  her ] 

D:  [nearly  screaming ] She’s  in  love  with  him! 

K:  [casually,  to  annoy  Dukat ] I wouldn’t  call  it  love. 

D:  [glares  at  Kira  for  a moment ] So  you’ve  known  about  this  all  along  and 
you’ve  done  nothing  to  stop  it? 

K:  [becoming  defensive ] She  was  lonely.  The  last  time  I checked,  he’s  the  only 
other  Cardassian  living  on  the  station. 

Kira  s exchange  with  Dukat  confirms  that  Ziyal  is  exploring  her  Bajoran  heritage,  but 
that  she  still  sees  the  importance  of  associating  with  a Cardassian.  The  exchange  also 
confirms  that  Dukat  is  not  the  most  stable  character  in  the  narrative.  Both  elements  hint 
at  what  is  to  come,  both  in  the  episode  and  in  the  story  arc. 

Later,  Dukat  stands  impatiently  outside  of  a Bajoran  shrine.  Ziyal  exits  the  shrine 
confidently,  sees  Dukat,  and  says,  “Father. . .have  you  been  waiting  long?”  He  turns  and 
embraces  her.  “Not  long,”  he  says.  She  smiles  at  him  and  says,  “You  should  have  come 
into  the  Shrine.”  He  looks  down  at  her  and  says,  “No,  I don’t  think  so.”  Ziyal  laughs  and 
smiles  at  Dukat;  she  knows  that  Dukat  would  never  enter  a Bajoran  religious  shrine,  out 
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of  equal  parts  disgust  and  respect;  Ziyal  meant  her  comment  as  a joke.  She  holds  her 
father  around  his  waist  as  they  walk  and  says,  “So,  where  would  you  like  to  have 
dinner?  He  tells  her  to  forget  about  dinner,  and  to  pack  her  bags  because  she’s  leaving. 
She  asks.  You’re  sending  me  to  Cardassia?”  He  tells  her  Deep  Space  Nine  is  no  longer 
safe  for  her,  and  she  will  be  leaving  on  a ship  for  Cardassia  in  the  morning.  She  protests, 
but  he  stops  her,  and  tells  her  there  is  nothing  to  discuss. 

That  next  morning,  Dukat  waits  for  Ziyal  to  appear  at  the  departing  ship.  Finally, 
she  arrives. 

Dukat:  Ah,  it’s  about  time.  You  almost  missed  your  transport,  [he  realizes  she 
isn ’t  carrying  any  bags ] Where’s  your  baggage?  Never  mind.  I’ll  have  it  sent  to 
you. 

Ziyal:  That  won’t  be  necessary,  Father.  [CU]  I’m  not  leaving. 

D:  [reacts  for  a moment,  staring  at  her]  Ziyal,  I know  we  haven’t  spent  much 
time  together,  but  I think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  realize  that  when  I give  an 
order,  I expect  to  be  obeyed. 

Z:  [frowning  and  angry,  but  not  raising  her  voice ] I’m  not  one  of  your  soldiers. 
D:  No.  You’re  my  daughter. 

Z:  [ righteously ] I’m  Tora  Naprem’s  daughter,  too.  I’m  half-Bajoran.  I don’t 
belong  on  Cardassia.  You  know  I will  never  be  accepted  there. 

D:  Ziyal,  you  have  to  trust  me.  Things  are  going  to  change  on  Cardassia. 

Z:  What  things?  [ almost  laughing  at  him] 

D:  I don’t  have  time  to  explain.  You’re  leaving.  Now. 

Z:  I can’t  go. 

D:  [turns  to  look  at  her,  becoming  furious]  It’s  him,  isn’t  it?  That  despicable 
tailor.  You  don’t  want  to  leave  because  you’re  waiting  for  him? 

Z:  [quietly]  Garak  promised  me  that  he  would  come  back. 
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D:  [growls  at  her ] Listen  to  me,  Ziyal.  He’s  never  coming  back.  He’s  probably 
dead  already,  and  even  if  he  isn’t,  the  Federation  is  going  to  seal  the  wormhole. 
Garak  will  be  trapped  on  the  other  side. 

Z:  He  made  a promise.  And  so  did  I.  I said  I would  wait  for  him. . .and  I will. 

D:  Is  a promise  made  to  an  enemy  of  your  family  more  important  than  obeying 
your  father? 

Ziyal’s  silence  is  all  the  answer  Dukat  needs.  He  stiffens  his  posture,  and  says,  “So  be  it. 
Stay  here  if  that  s what  you  want.  Stay  here  and  be  damned.”  He  storms  away  from  her, 
and  she  stands  in  place,  looking  a little  afraid,  but  satisfied  with  her  decision.  The  music 
swells,  and  the  scene  closes  on  Ziyal’s  confused  and  hurt  expression. 

Ziyal  looks  to  Kira  to  help  her  understand  her  father’s  reaction  to  her  decision  to 
stay  on  Deep  Space  Nine  in  the  next  episode,  “By  Inferno’s  Light.”  Kira  approaches 
Ziyal,  who  stares  out  of  a window  in  the  direction  of  the  wormhole,  her  arms  wrapped 
protectively  around  herself.  Kira  stands  behind  her  and  tells  her  where  she  can  get  a 
better  view.  Ziyal  ignores  her  comment,  and  instead  says,  almost  to  herself,  “I  keep 
hoping  that  the  wormhole  will  open,  that  Garak’s  runabout  will  come  through  and 
everything  will  be  all  right  again.”  Kira  says,  “Maybe  it  will.”  Ziyal  seems  to  have  lost 
the  exuberance  she  showed  in  earlier  episodes.  She  does  not  smile;  her  skin  has  taken  on 
the  grey  cast  found  in  non-mixed  heritage  Cardassians.  She  continues  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  says  to  Kira,  “My  father  says  Garak’s  dead.”  Kira  retorts,  “Right  now  I 
wouldn’t  believe  your  father  if  he  said  rain  was  wet.”96 

At  this  comment,  Ziyal  turns  to  face  Kira.  She  says,  “I  used  to  think  my  father 
was  a hero.  That  even  when  he  did  something  bad,  he  had  a good  reason.”  Kira  wants  to 

6 At  this  point  in  the  narrative,  Dukat  has  regained  a position  of  power  in  Cardassian  government,  and  he 
has  joined  forces  with  a group  known  as  the  Dominion,  a group  threatening  to  begin  a war  with  the 
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be  good  counsel  for  Ziyal,  but  she  cannot  hide  her  feelings  for  Dukat,  and  she  responds  in 
close-up,  “Everyone  has  their  reasons.  That’s  what’s  so  frightening.  People  can  find  a 
way  to  justify  any  action,  no  matter  how  evil.”  Ziyal,  also  in  close-up,  sadly  looks  up  at 
Kira  and  whispers,  “You  think  my  father  is  evil.”  Kira  treads  lightly,  and  says,  “I  think 
you  can’t  judge  people  by  what  they  think  or  say. . .only  what  they  do.”  Ziyal  takes  a 
moment  to  think  about  Kira’s  statement,  and  the  narrative  moves  elsewhere. 

Later  in  the  same  episode,  Sisko  foils  Dukat’s  attack  on  the  station,  and  Dukat 
calls  Sisko  to  congratulate  him  on  being  so  clever.  Sisko  reminds  Dukat  that  had  the 
attack  been  successful,  Ziyal  would  have  been  among  the  casualties.  Dukat  does  not 
even  blink  before  saying,  “Ziyal  made  her  choice.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  she’s  no 
longer  my  daughter.”  Ziyal  has  a difficult  time  rejecting  her  father,  but  Dukat  does  not 
seem  to  share  her  difficulty. 

Ziyal ’s  disposition  improves  by  the  next  episode,  “Call  to  Arms.”  Dukat’ s threats 
to  the  station  become  critical,  and  the  Bajoran  government  orders  the  evacuation  of  all 
Bajoran  civilians  from  Deep  Space  Nine.  Apparently,  this  includes  Ziyal.  The  camera 
follows  her  as  she  and  Garak  say  their  goodbyes.  The  separation  is  a difficult  moment 
for  her,  as  she  has  grown  to  like  life  on  Deep  Space  Nine,  but  perhaps  her  time  with 
Garak  has  done  her  some  good.  They  stop  by  a bright  blue  fluorescent  light,  and  the 
camera  captures  their  profiles,  a shot  that  serves  to  highlight  the  differences  between 
them.  Her  skin  has  become  rosy  again,  nothing  like  Garak’s  ashy,  dull,  gray  pallor.  The 
angles  of  Garak’s  face  and  neck  seem  harsh  when  he  stands  next  to  Ziyal,  as  everything 
about  her  is  less  noticeable,  more  toward  the  middle.  Any  close-up  or  extreme  close-up 


Federation  and  its  allies.  Prior  to  this  point,  the  Bajoran  people  disliked  Dukat  for  his  past;  now,  they 
dislike  him  for  what  they  know  he  is  about  to  do. 
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of  Ziyal  is  an  opportunity  to  highlight  her  Bajoran  nose  ridges.  Ziyal  is  almost  always  lit 
softly,  with  an  almost  “angelic”  cast,  but  her  features  are  always  distinct.  The  viewer 
understands  that  in  interspecies  reproduction,  the  child  receives  the  distinguishing 
features  of  both  life  forms.  In  Ziyal’ s case,  she  looks  less  and  less  Cardassian  as  she  ages 
(or  as  the  narrative  moves  her  toward  her  unfortunate  demise). 

Ziyal  does  not  want  to  leave  Garak  behind,  and  as  they  stand  together,  holding 
hands,  she  attempts  to  get  him  to  join  her. 

Ziyal:  Are  you  sure  you  won’t  come  with  me? 

Garak:  I don’t  think  I’d  be  very  welcome  on  Bajor. 

Z:  I’m  not  going  to  be  very  popular  there,  either. 

G:  My  dear,  you  are  half-Bajoran,  so  at  least  half  of  you  is  going  to  be  accepted. 
She  shares  a quick  kiss  with  Garak,  an  embrace,  and  then  she  leaves  for  Bajor.  By  the 
end  of  the  episode,  Dukat  fulfills  his  promise  to  retake  Deep  Space  Nine,  and  the 
Cardassians  and  the  Dominion  gain  control  of  the  station.  All  Starfleet  personnel, 
including  Sisko,  leave  DS9,  but  not  before  they  sabotage  the  computer  systems,  leaving 
Dukat  a crippled  station  to  repair.  As  the  highest  non-Starfleet  officer  on  the  station, 
Major  Kira  elects  to  remain  in  residence  on  the  station.  Kira’s  presence  both  delights  and 
aggravates  Dukat,  for  he  loves  her  as  much  as  he  despises  her. 

Time  passes,  the  Cardassians  and  the  Dominion  continue  to  try  to  figure  Deep 
Space  Nine  out,  the  Federation  and  the  Klingons  continue  to  plan  their  retaliation,  and 
Ziyal  returns  to  the  station  and  Kira’s  guidance  in  “Sons  and  Daughters.”  Dukat  retrieves 
Ziyal  from  Bajor  and  brings  her  back  to  the  station,  much  to  Kira’s  chagrin.  Ziyal  tricks 


Kira  into  having  dinner  with  her  and  her  father,  and  Kira  agrees,  but  then  changes  her 
mind  and  visits  Ziyal  to  express  her  regrets.  Kira  enters  Dukat  and  Ziyal’s  quarters. 
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Ziyal:  Nerys.  You’re  early,  I’ve  just  started  the  ramufta. 

Kira:  Ziyal,  I’m  not  having  dinner  with  you  tonight. 

Z:  Oh.  [ crestfallen ] It’s  because  of  my  father,  isn’t  it? 

K:  That’s  right. 

Z:  [ looking  down,  not  at  Kira ] I thought  you  might  change  your  mind.  I was 
hoping  I was  wrong. 

K:  Ziyal,  what  are  you  doing  back  on  the  station? 

Z:  [moves  away  from  setting  the  dinner  table,  sits  on  a couch,  followed  by  Kira] 
Please  don’t  be  upset  with  me.  I know  how  hard  you  worked  to  arrange  things  for 
me  on  Bajor.  I tried.  I really  tried! 

K:  I’m  not  upset  with  you,  I’m  a,  I’m  a little  confused.  What  happened? 

Z:  It  wasn’t  any  one  thing.  The  students  at  the  University,  everybody 
was. . .polite.  But  then  I’d  see  them  whispering  in  the  hallways,  staring  at  me. 

I’m  the  daughter  of  Gul  Dukat. 

K:  [CU;  reacting  with  concern ] 

Z:  My  father  is  leading  a war  against  the  Emissary  of  the  Prophets!  [ CU]  I don’t 
know  what  made  me  think  I belonged  there!  This  station  is  the  closest  thing  I 
have  to  a home,  [she  smiles]  You’re  here,  and  my  father  is  here. 

K:  [CU;  in  a forced  whisper]  But  the  last  time  you  defied  him,  he  left  you  here  to 
die! 

Z:  [embarrassed]  We  talked  about  that.  He  admits  he  overreacted,  but  family 
loyalty  is  important  to  my  father  and  he  felt  I betrayed  him. 

K:  [angry  now]  You  betrayed  hind.  I think  it’s  the  other  way  around! 

Z:  He  misses  me.  And  I’ve  missed  him. 

Ziyal’s  ignorance  softens  Kira,  and  she  agrees  to  come  to  dinner  if  only  because  Ziyal 
says  she  wants  to  share  something  important  with  both  Kira  and  her  father.  Ziyal’s 
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expression  through  her  defense  of  her  father  reminds  the  viewer  of  the  abused  child 
making  excuses  for  the  abuser,  because  Ziyal  is  an  abused  child  making  excuses  for  her 
father’s  abuse.  As  terrible  as  Dukat  might  be,  the  text  places  in  him  Ziyal’s  only 
connection  to  a Cardassia  to  which  she  wants  to  belong.  For  Ziyal,  defending  Dukat  and 
believing  in  him  is  equal  to  defending  and  believing  in  Cardassia. 

After  the  dinner  that  night,  the  camera  falls  on  Ziyal  sitting  in  between  her  father 
and  Kira,  who  examine  several  ink  drawings  on  large  sheets  of  paper.  Ziyal  splits  her 
attention  between  the  two  equally,  searching  for  approval  from  both.  The  drawings, 
visible  to  the  viewer  through  the  thin  paper,  share  the  same  theme:  a single  flower 
breaking  through  the  rocky  ground.  Ziyal  asks  Kira,  “Well,  what  do  you  think?”  Kira, 
visibly  impressed,  says,  “They’re. . .very  good!”  Ziyal  reacts  with  excitement,  and  says, 
“You  think  so?”  Kira  nods  and  tells  Ziyal  that  her  work  is  reminiscent  of  Vedek  Topek’s 
early  pieces.97  Dukat,  not  to  be  outdone,  says,  “How  ironic.  I was  about  to  say  they’re 
similar  in  style  to  Nanpart  Malor,  the  founder  of  the  Valonnan  School  on  Cardassia.” 
Ziyal  tells  Kira  and  Dukat  that  the  director  of  the  Cardassian  Institute  of  Art  said  the 
same  thing,  and  that  he  would  like  to  exhibit  some  of  her  work.  All  three  laugh  with 
excitement,  enjoying  Ziyal’s  wonderful  news,  until  she  silences  everyone  by  admitting, 
“It’s  a chance  to  show  that  both  Bajorans  and  Cardassians  look  at  the  universe  the  same 
way.  That’s  what  I want  to  do  with  my  work:  bring  people  together.” 

The  camera  focuses  on  a close-up  of  Kira,  no  longer  laughing,  then  a close-up  of 
Ziyal,  who  looks  to  her  father.  A close-up  of  Dukat  reveals  that  he  is  no  longer  laughing 
either,  and  he  looks  to  Kira.  Ziyal,  uncomfortable,  says,  “I  guess  it  sounds  a little  silly.” 


97 


Vedek”  is  the  term  for  a Bajoran  religious  leader  (Okuda  & Okuda,  1999). 
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Dukat  grabs  Ziyal’s  hand  and  kisses  it,  and  says,  “On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  you’re  quite 
eloquent.”  Ziyal  beams  at  them  both,  and  then  scampers  off  to  bring  them  dessert. 

Ziyal  senses  a moment  of  peace  between  Dukat  and  Kira,  the  individuals  who 
stand  for  all  Ziyal  seems  to  believe  herself  to  be.  However,  by  episode’s  end,  Dukat 
angers  Kira,  and  all  three  characters  occupy  spaces  filled  with  tension,  primed  for  the 
next  and  final  step  in  Ziyal’s  narrative. 

Ziyal’s  last  episode,  “Sacrifice  of  Angels,”  holds  a place  of  distinction  in  DS9  lore 
not  only  for  being  Ziyal’s  farewell,  but  also  for  being  the  conclusion  to  Star  Trek’s  first 
planned  contiguous  arc  for  a group  of  episodes.  Writer  Hans  Beimler  commented  on  the 
step  and  said,  “This  was  big,  a really  big  thing  for  us.  Because  even  though  we  had  done 
some  strange  things  over  the  course  of  the  show,  we  never  had  attempted  a six-episode 
arc.  In  the  history  of  Star  Trek,  it  never  had  been  done”  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  486). 
"Sacrifice  of  Angels”  was  the  final  act  in  the  writers’  six  piece  work  of  art,  and  it  plays 
like  the  masterpiece  it  was  meant  to  be:  full  of  camera  technique,  sound  manipulation, 
delicate  and  deliberate  lighting,  commendable  performances,  and  a flawless  script.  Thus, 
elements  of  “Sacrifice  of  Angels”  deserve  more  attention  and  deeper  analysis  than  the 
other  Ziyal  episodes. 

In  the  episode,  the  Federation  and  its  allies  are  prepared  to  retake  Deep  Space 
Nine  from  the  Cardassians  and  the  Dominion.  The  teaser  opens  with  what  appears  to  be 
hundreds  of  ships  navigating  against  a deep,  star  lit  background.98  Sisko,  leading  the 
fleet  in  his  ship,  the  Defiant , prepares  to  engage  the  enemy.  On  the  bridge  of  the  Defiant , 
Chief  Engineer  Miles  O’Brien  begins  to  recite  a poem:  “Cannon  to  the  right  of  them, 
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cannon  to  the  left,  cannon  in  front  of  them  volleyed  and  thundered. . Doctor  Bashir 
steps  from  the  rear  of  the  bridge,  finishing  where  O’Brien  stopped:  “Stormed  out  with 
shot  and  shell,  boldly  they  rode  and  well  into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell 
rode  the  600.”  Everyone  takes  the  situation  seriously,  and  if  the  poem  is  any  indication, 
the  viewer  understands  that  not  everyone  will  arrive  alive  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  Sisko 
gives  the  order  to  begin  the  battle,  the  screen  fills  with  a space  fight  sequence  worthy  of 
cinema,  and  the  teaser  fades  into  the  opening  sequence  and  credits. 

On  Deep  Space  Nine,  the  Cardassians  and  the  Dominion  know  the  Federation  is 
coming,  and  they  try  to  devise  an  appropriate  strategy  for  the  coming  battle.  After  their 
meeting,  Dukat’s  second-in-command,  Damar,  approaches  Dukat  with  a few  concerns. 
Cardassian  security  arrested  a Ferengi  named  Rom  for  attempting  to  sabotage  the  station 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Federation."  Damar  expresses  his  suspicions  that  Major  Kira  and 
several  others  assisted  him  in  his  attempt,  and  he  suggests  the  contributors  be  arrested  as 
well.100  Dukat  agrees,  but  says,  “And  Damar,  make  sure  they’re  not  harmed  in  any  way.” 
Damar  considers  the  order,  but  says  nothing,  waiting  for  Dukat  to  say  more,  which  he 
does.  As  he  walks  away  from  Damar,  Dukat  says,  “Major  Kira  is  important  to  my 
daughter. . .and  to  me.”  Damar  cautiously  offers,  over  his  shoulder, 

Damar:  Sir,  about  your  daughter.  [ Dukat  turns  around  in  the  background] 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  her  own  sake  if  Ziyal  were  confined  to  quarters. 

Dukat:  For  what  reason? 


A “teaser”  is  the  name  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  episode  that  precede  the  opening  credits  and  the 
first  commercial  break;  it  is  designed  to  tease  the  audience,  giving  just  a taste  of  the  episode  content,  only 
enough  to  make  the  viewer  want  to  stay  and  watch. 

99  , t J 

The  Ferengi,  an  economically  focused  species,  are  not  members  of  the  Federation,  and  typically  try  to 
avoid  military  conflict,  but  they  are  friends  with  “the  good  guys”  of  DS9,  and  Rom  is  married  to  a Bajoran 
woman. 

11,0  The  actual  group  of  conspirators  includes  Major  Kira,  Rom,  his  wife  Leeta,  Jake  Sisko  (son  of  Benjamin 
Sisko),  and  Rom’s  brother  Quark.  Ziyal,  while  friends  with  all  of  these  people,  was  not  part  of  their  effort 
at  that  time. 
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Damar:  [CU;  faces  Dukat]  To  be  perfectly  honest,  sir,  I don’t  completely  trust 
her,  and  neither  should  you. 

Dukat:  [slowly  walks  over  to  Damar;  slow  zoom  to  CU]  Are  you  accusing  my 
daughter  of  being  a saboteur? 

Damar:  [turns  90  degrees  so  that  he  no  longer  faces  Dukat ] I’m  not  accusing  her 
of  anything.  But  she  is. . .quite  friendly  with  Major  Kira. 

Dukat:  [menacingly  close  to  Damar ’s  face]  That  will  be  all,  Damar. 

[Cardassians  have  a facial  ridge  that  runs  along  the  brow  bone  and  up  at  each 
temple  to  the  hairline.  As  Dukat  looks  at  Damar,  he  tilts  his  head  down  and 
glowers  at  Damar  as  if from  below  the  brim  of  a ten-gallon  hat] 

Damar:  [turns  again  to  face  Dukat  again,  yelling  now]  She  doesn’t  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  be  Cardassian  or  to  be  your  daughter! 

Dukat:  [stops  walking  away,  and  spins  around  in  controlled  fury;  quick  zoom  to 
ECU;  from  behind  clenched  teeth]  But  she  is  my  daughter!  That  may  mean 
nothing  to  you  but  it  means  everything  to  me.  [Damar  has  no  response  as  Dukat 
has  put  him  in  his  place,  and  he  says  nothing  as  he  walks  away  from  Dukat  and 
the  scene  ends] 

Damar  lets  his  position  on  Ziyal  be  known  to  her  father,  and  reveals  another  suggestion  at 
the  events  to  come.  The  audience  now  knows  that  Damar  does  not  trust  Ziyal,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  comments,  Dukat  no  longer  trusts  Damar  and  relies  on  the  military  structure 
and  chain  of  command  to  ensure  Damar’s  continued  cooperation. 

Later,  Ziyal  walks  down  a very  dark  hallway.  She  pushes  a button  to  open  the 
door  and  enters  her  quarters,  which  are  dark.  Before  she  can  turn  on  any  lights,  another 
Ferengi  (Quark,  Rom’s  brother  and  the  station  bartender)  appears,  grabbing  Ziyal  from 
behind  and  covering  her  mouth.  She  tries  to  look  back,  but  Quark  holds  her  and  says, 
“Don’t  scream.  I won’t  hurt  you.”  Ziyal  nods  agreement,  as  her  mouth  is  still  covered. 
Quark  slowly  removes  his  hand  and  Ziyal  slowly  turns  to  face  him,  mouth  still  open  from 
her  stifled  scream.  Quark  says,  “I  just  have  one  question.”  Ziyal,  unsure  of  Quark’s 
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reasons  for  being  in  her  quarters,  but  not  afraid,  says,  “What’s  that?”  He  asks,  “Do  you 
know  how  to  make  Hasperat  souffle?”  Ziyal  tilts  her  head  to  the  side,  puzzled. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  Quark  and  Ziyal  entering  the  station  security  office 
carrying  a covered  silver  tray.  Quark  announces,  “Lunch  for  Major  Kira.”  The 
Cardassian  security  officer  seated  behind  the  desk  looks  up  at  the  two  and  says,  “Major 
Kira  has  already  been  fed.”  Quark’s  quickly  replies,  “And  I can  only  imagine  the  slop 
you  served  her.”  Ziyal  proudly  stands  beside  Quark,  hands  placed  confidently  behind  her 
back.  Quark  continues,  “What  I have  here  is  Hasperat  souffle,  just  the  way  the  Major 
likes  it.”  The  security  officer  looks  amused  and  tells  Quark  that  Major  Kira  will  eat  what 
the  other  prisoners  eat.  Ziyal  steps  forward  and  says  with  the  authority  of  a princess,  “Do 
you  know  who  I am?”  The  security  officer  says,  unimpressed,  “Gul  Dukat’s  daughter.” 
With  a smile,  Ziyal  says,  “That’s  right.  Now  I suggest  you  allow  us  to  deliver  this  food.” 
The  security  officer  resists,  but  then  agrees  to  take  the  tray,  but  only  after  he  has 
examined  the  food.  As  he  inspects  the  souffle,  Ziyal  slowly  pulls  a weapon  from  behind 
her  back  and  uses  it  to  inject  the  officer  with  a sedative.  He  falls  face  first  into  the  food, 
and  Quark  quips,  “Now  you’ve  ruined  it.”  The  two  share  a look,  and  hurry  off  the 
screen. 

Quark  and  Ziyal  enter  the  room  with  the  holding  cells,  Quark  brandishing  two 
phasers.  Quark  instructs  the  guards  to  open  the  cells,  but  when  they  try  to  shoot  him,  he 
shoots  first.  Quark  and  Ziyal  free  the  prisoners,  and  they  all  rush  to  give  the  Federation 
help  from  inside  the  station.  They  are  almost  too  late,  but  in  a twist  of  supernatural  fate, 
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Sisko  saves  the  day.101  The  Cardassians  and  the  Dominion  rush  to  evacuate  the  station 
before  they  become  prisoners  of  the  Federation. 

Dukat  is  among  the  last  to  leave,  unable  to  believe  that  he  has  lost  the  war.  He 
stumbles  about  on  the  bridge  of  the  station,  disoriented.  The  viewer  sees  him  slowly 
going  crazy,  and  the  yelling  Cardassians  and  blaring  alarms  only  accentuate  Dukat’s 
frame  of  mind.  He  says  to  no  one  in  particular,  “Bajor. . .the  Federation. . .the  Alpha 
Quadrant. . .all  lost!”  Damar  approaches  him  frantically  and  says,  “We  have  to  go  now, 
sir!”  Dukat  does  not  understand,  and  says,  “Go?”  Damar,  impatient  and  frenzied,  says, 
“The  Federation  ships,  they’ll  be  here  soon.  We  have  to  get  back  to  Cardassia!”  Dukat. 
in  a daze,  mumbles,  “I  have  to  find  my  daughter.”  Damar  grabs  his  arm  and  says,  “I’ll 
send  someone  for  her!”  Dukat  spins  away  from  Damar,  falls  against  a railing,  leans  back 
and  (looking  completely  out  of  control)  growls,  “That  won’t. . .be  necessary.”  Damar 
yells  after  him,  “You’re  wasting  your  time!  She  won’t  go  with  you!”  If  Dukat  hears 
Damar,  he  ignores  him,  but  his  actions  suggest  that  he  cannot  hear  much  of  anything. 
Damar  runs  away. 

Sisko,  on  his  ship,  receives  notice  that  the  Cardassians  are  leaving  Deep  Space 
Nine.  He  says,  “Let  them  go.  We’re  in  no  shape  to  stop  them.”  With  a proud  smile,  he 
instructs  the  fleet  to  rendezvous  at  Deep  Space  Nine.  He  sits  down  in  his  chair,  adjusts 
his  uniform,  leans  back,  and  folds  his  hands  with  a grin,  content  and  stable.  Sisko ’s  calm 
sanity  makes  Dukat’s  dementia  even  more  pronounced. 


101  The  Bajorans  believe  Sisko  is  their  Prophets’  Emissary,  or  liason  between  the  gods  and  the  people. 
Often,  the  Prophets  intervene  in  Sisko’s  life,  and  in  this  instance,  they  assist  Sisko  by  causing  the  entire 
Dominion  fleet  to  vanish,  severely  crippling  the  Cardassian/Dominion  defenses  and  giving  the  Federation 
the  winning  hand.  Please  see  the  Discussion  section  of  this  chapter  for  a brief  discussion  of  Sisko’s 
connection  to  the  supernatural. 
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The  camera  follows  Dukat  down  the  station’s  promenade  from  behind  and  below 
him.  Neon  lights  flash,  and  the  alarm  sound  is  constant  and  jarring.  Dukat’s  regular 
helmet-like  hair  is  disheveled  and  falling  in  his  face.  The  camera  looks  from  Dukat’s 
point-of-view  as  he  searches  the  faces  going  by,  looking  for  Ziyal.  The  camera  work 
here  is  somewhat  disorienting  for  the  viewer,  placing  the  audience  inside  Dukat’s 
severely  disturbed  mind.  The  camera  floats  along  with  Dukat,  from  in  front  of  him, 
capturing  his  labored  breathing  and  the  way  he  braces  himself  against  the  wall.  He 
shakes  his  head,  as  if  trying  to  shake  out  the  voices  he  hears,  and  he  slams  his  fist  on  the 
ledge  that  is  supporting  him.  He  growls,  and  then  runs  off. 

In  the  next  scene,  Dukat  moves  down  a very  dark  hallway,  lit  only  by  two  neon 
stripes  on  the  wall.  The  camera  cuts  quickly  to  a full  shot  of  Ziyal  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hallway,  running  toward  Dukat.  She  yells  to  him,  “Father!”  He  turns  around,  and 
relieved,  he  says,  “Ah!  Ziyal!”  and  runs  to  her.  She  smiles  back  at  him  and  runs  faster. 
The  camera  catches  the  two  in  profile  as  they  meet,  laughing  and  embracing. 

Ziyal:  [ECU;  pulls  away  gently,  but  continues  to  hold  Dukat ] I’ve  been  looking 

for  you.  [sadly]  I heard  about  the  evacuation,  [music  fades  out] 

Dukat:  [ECU]  You’re  all  I have,  all  I care  about. 

Z:  No  matter  how  much  I try  to  hate  you,  I can’t. 

D:  [he  touches  foreheads  with  her]  I couldn’t  live  with  myself  if  you  hated  me. 

Z:  [ECU,  smiling  and  happy  to  be  with  her  father] 

D:  [ECU;  pulls  away  from  her  again,  very  happy,  seemingly  in  control]  Come. 

We’ll  talk  on  the  way  home,  [holding  her  hand,  he  turns  to  leave] 

Z:  [CU;  she  stops  him]  Home? 

D:  [turns  around  to  speak  to  her]  Cardassia.  We  have  to  leave  here,  Ziyal,  before 

the  Federation  arrives. 
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Z:  [sadly,  almost  ashamed;  CU]  I’m  not  leaving. 

D:  [ ECU]  These  people  are  our  enemies! 

Z:  [CU;  quietly  explains ] They’re  not  my  enemies. . .I’m  one  of  them. 

D:  [ECU;  panicking,  shakes  his  head]  That’s  not  true!  [he  turns  to  leave  again, 
pulling  her] 

Z:  [CU]  Father! 

D:  [turns  around  and  looks  at  her  again,  growing  impatient] 

Z:  [nearly  crying]  I helped  Major  Kira. . .and  the  others  escape  from  the  holding 
cells,  [one  note  of  music  returns] 

D:  [hisses  at  her]  Do  you  know. . .what  you’re  saying? 

Z:  Yes.  I do.  I belong  here,  [two  more  notes  of  music] 

D:  [CU;  Ziyal puts  her  hand  on  his  cheek;  he  is  not  angry,  and  he  says  nothing] 

Z:  [CU;  looks  at  Dukat;  crying,  she  holds  his  hand  tightly]  Goodbye,  father,  [she 
releases  his  hand  and  slowly  walks  backward,  away  from  Dukat] 

D:  [CU;  mouth  ajar,  he  watches  her  walk  away] 

Z:  [MS;  with  her  hand  extended  for  another  moment,  still  crying  audibly,  she 
turns  and  start  to  run  away  from  him;  she  stops  and  turns  slowly]  I love  you. 

D:  [exhales,  and  begins  to  walk  toward  her] 

Z:  [a  phaser  fires  from  off  screen  and  hits  Ziyal  in  the  chest;  a burst  of  sparks 
explodes  from  her  midsection;  she  puts  her  hand  to  the  wound  and  braces  herself 
against  the  wall] 

D:  [turns  to  see  who  shot  his  daughter;  screams]  No!  [quick pan  left  to  Dumar, 
still  holding  a raised  phaser] 

Damar:  You  heard  her!  She’s  a traitor! 

Dukat  turns  and  runs  to  Ziyal.  In  a medium  shot,  he  helps  her  to  the  floor  and  whispers 
to  her,  “Ziyal,  it’s  all  right.  It’s,  it’s  all  right.  It’s  all  right,  Ziyal.”  She  gasps  for  breath, 
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looking  into  her  father’s  eyes.  He  continues,  “I  forgive  you.  It’s  all  right.”  Damar, 
looking  panicked,  screams  at  Dukat,  “We’re  out  of  time. . .sir!  The  last  ship’s  waiting  for 
us!”  He  grabs  Dukat’s  shoulder,  and  Dukat  throws  his  hand  off,  making  a sound  like  a 
bark  or  a growl.  Dukat  turns  back  to  Ziyal,  and  says  softly  to  her,  “Ziyal,  please  hear  me. 
I love  you.”  Damar  runs  off  down  the  hallway,  but  Dukat  can  only  look  at  Ziyal.  “I  love 
you  Ziyal,”  he  says.  Ziyal  closes  her  eyes  and  goes  limp  in  his  arms.  He  starts  to  howl, 
“No,  no,”  and  he  presses  Ziyal’s  head  against  his  own  and  cries.  The  camera  pulls  away 
from  them  from  a different  angle.  A yellow  beam  of  light  falls  on  Ziyal’s  face  (a  light 
that  was  not  there  before  her  death),  and  the  camera  continues  to  pull  back  and  away 
from  the  sacrifice  of  its  half-Bajoran,  half-Cardassian  angel. 

Discussion 

Ziyal  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  main  or  recurring  character  on  Deep 
Space  Nine  to  have  one  parent  from  one  planet  and  one  parent  from  another  planet;  she  is 
the  only  literally  mixed-heritage  character.  Of  course,  much  as  Star  Trek  finds  a way  to 
discuss  mixed  race  by  disguising  it  as  mixed  species,  the  program  deals  with  the  idea  of 
mixed  race  in  vessels  other  than  true  bi-species  individuals.  Deep  Space  Nine  contains 
several  such  examples.  The  station’s  security  officer,  Odo,  belongs  to  a species  known 
only  as  the  Changelings  or  the  Founders.  For  the  first  few  seasons  of  the  series,  Odo 
believed  he  was  one  of  a kind.  He  did  not  know  his  background;  he  only  knew  that  he 
was  different  from  everyone  else  around  him.  His  existence  made  others  curious; 
strangers  and  friends  alike  longed  to  know  what  Odo  was  made  of.  Eventually,  other 
Changelings  found  Odo,  and  suddenly,  he  belonged  to  a “race.”  However,  Odo  had  made 
a life  and  created  an  identity  for  himself  among  the  “solids”  (a  Changeling’s  natural  state 
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is  gelatinous,  and  they  refer  to  humanoids  as  solids).  The  Changelings  wanted  Odo  to 
return  to  their  home  planet,  but  Odo  had  a difficult  time  choosing  between  his  two 
identities:  Odo  as  security  officer  and  friend  to  the  humanoids,  and  Odo  as  Changeling. 
By  the  end  of  the  series,  Odo  chooses  to  join  the  Changelings.  Both  the  concept  of  being 
forced  to  choose  one  identity,  one  “side”  over  another  and  the  concept  of  an  ambiguous 
appearance  causing  curiosity  are  frequently  discussed  topics  of  mixed  race.102 

Another  potential  candidate  for  mixed-race  status  is  the  station’s  science  officer, 
Jadzia  Dax.  Jadzia  belongs  to  a race  of  people  from  the  planet  Trill.  They  are  a “joined 
species,”  comprised  of  a humanoid  host  and  a worm-like  creature  known  as  a symbiont. 
When  a host  dies,  the  symbiont  moves  into  its  new  host.  Jadzia  (the  host)  received  the 
Dax  symbiont  after  it  had  already  lived  through  seven  other  hosts.  The  symbiont  carries 
the  memories  it  collects  in  each  host  to  each  new  host;  thus,  when  Jadzia  Dax  met 
Benjamin  Sisko,  she  knew  him  immediately  because  Sisko  and  Dax’s  former  host  Curzon 
were  very  good  friends.  However,  Sisko  was  surprised  to  see  Curzon  Dax,  a person  he 
knew  as  an  elderly  male,  as  Jadzia  Dax  in  a young  female  body.  Being  a complete 
person,  for  a Trill,  requires  recognizing  and  appreciating  each  separate  part.  In  an 
episode  called  “Equilibrium,”  an  outside  attempt  to  block  Jadzia’s  memories  of  a 
previous  host  almost  killed  her.  Jadzia  Dax  would  be  the  closest  thing  to  a purely 
positive  representation  of  mixed  race  in  all  of  television,  if  not  for  the  fact  that  the  writers 
killed  the  strong,  confident  Jadzia  and  placed  the  Dax  symbiont  into  a new  host  with 
terrible  identity  issues.  The  new  host,  Ezri,  did  not  want  to  be  “joined”  with  a symbiont, 
and  had  a very  difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  change  (both  physically  and  mentally).  Dax 

"’2  Racially  Mixed  People  in  America  (1992),  edited  by  Maria  P.P.  Root,  and  Half  + Half:  Writers  on 
Growing  Up  Biracial  + Bicultural  (1998),  edited  by  Claudine  Chiawei  O’Heam,  are  quality  comprehensive 
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went  from  an  individual  who  loved  all  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  in  Jadzia  to  an  individual 

who  longed  for  the  days  when  the  whole  consisted  of  only  one  part,  Ezri.  The  mixed- 

race  connotations  here  are  obvious. 

Another  DS9  character  that  could  possibly  be  viewed  as  a mixed-race 

representative  did  not  become  a DS9  character  until  Season  Four.  Prior  to  that  time,  Mr. 

Worf,  Star  Trek’s  favorite  Klingon,  was  a character  on  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation. 

Foss  (1998)  examined  Worf  as  a mixed-race  character  on  that  program.  She  said, 

Worf  is  not  really  human,  because  (obviously)  he  is  a Klingon,  but  at  the  same 
time,  many  Klingons  do  not  accept  him  as  one  of  their  own,  because  his  family 
was  dishonored,  the  worst  kind  of  Klingon  punishment,  and  also  because  Worf 
was  reared  by  and  lived  with  humans  most  of  his  life.  Worf  seems  to  have  two 
cultures  inside  him:  the  Klingon  culture  into  which  he  was  bom  and  the  human  or 
Starfleet  culture  in  which  he  was  raised  and  in  which  he  lives.  In  this  way,  Worf 
is  presented  as  another  mixed  race  character  on  the  Enterprise.  He  constantly 
feels  the  need  to  reconcile  the  two  cultures  inside  him,  for  he  holds  both  of  them 
dear  (Foss,  1998,  p.  45). 

Foss  found  that  although  Worf  spent  all  seven  years  on  board  the  Enterprise  attempting  to 
prove  to  those  around  him  how  Klingon  he  could  be,  the  end  result  was  his  gravitation 
toward  Starfleet/humanity/whiteness  (Foss,  1998). 

Worf  s identity  development  continued  once  he  reached  Deep  Space  Nine,  but  the 
direction  of  that  development  did  not  change.  He  continued  to  assert  himself  as  the  most 
Klingon  Klingon  in  the  Klingon  Empire,  following  the  very  un-Klingon  Starfleet  rules  all 
the  while.  Even  in  DS9’s  final  episode,  Worf  became  the  Federation  Ambassador  to  the 
Klingon  Empire.  He  got  what  he  had  always  wanted:  life  among  Klingons.  However, 
even  in  that  life,  Worf  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  Starfleet  markings.  He  could  walk  the 
walk  and  talk  the  talk,  but  “his  people”  would  always  see  him  as  just  a little  bit  different. 


collections  on  the  leading  issues  surrounding  mixed  race. 
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The  final  character  that  could  be  viewed  as  a vessel  for  a discussion  of  mixed  race 
is  Captain  Benjamin  Sisko.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Bajorans  believed  Sisko  was  their 
Emissary  to  the  Prophets.  In  Season  Seven,  the  audience  learns  that  one  of  the  Prophets 
inhabited  the  body  of  Sisko’s  mother  until  he  was  bom,  making  Sisko  partly  human  and 
partly  something  else.  Erdmann  (2000)  explained,  “In  the  best  traditions  of  classical 
mythology,  the  writers  decided  to  make  Sisko  half  divine,  much  like  Hercules,  son  of 
Zeus  and  a human  woman”  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  593).  The  idea  of  making  a Star  Trek 
captain  a god  (or  half-god)  was  less  than  traditional,  but  the  writers’  choice  to  place  this 
half-divinity  within  the  lead  character  of  the  series  (portrayed  by  an  African-American 
actor)  deserves  further  attention.103 

Deep  Space  Nine  occasionally  discusses  mixed  race  without  situating  the  topic 
within  a regular  or  recurring  character.  For  example,  the  episode  “Cardassians”  tells  the 
story  of  a Cardassian  war  orphan  raised  by  Bajoran  parents.  When  the  Bajorans  bring  the 
boy  to  the  station,  he  draws  attention,  including  the  attention  of  the  station’s  resident 
Cardassian,  Garak.  When  Garak  approaches  the  boy  to  say  hello,  the  young  Cardassian 
reacts  badly,  biting  Garak’s  hand  hard  enough  to  warrant  medical  attention.  The  boy’s 
extreme  reaction  convinces  Starfleet  to  step  in  and  remove  the  boy  from  his  Bajoran 
parents  while  the  station  officers  search  for  his  Cardassian  parents.104 

During  the  search,  the  boy  (Rugal)  stays  with  Chief  O’Brien,  who  engages  him  in 
a discussion  about  his  heritage  and  background. 

O’Brien:  You  should  be  telling  Commander  Sisko  what  you  want. 

103  With  five  characters  in  which  mixed-race  issues  are  housed,  DS9  deserves  some  of  the  same  accolades 
awarded  to  Passions  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  quantity  side  of  the  need  for  mixed-race  storylines.  The 
quality  side  of  that  need  is  discussed  further  below. 

104  Obviously,  the  narrative  argues,  the  child’s  reaction  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  stress  of  being 
raised  around  those  who  are  different,  or  being  raised  as  the  “Other.” 
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Rugal:  I want  to  go  home. 

O:  Well,  he’ll  understand  that.  You’re  a Cardassian.  They  should’ve  taken  you 

home  when  they  left. 

R:  No,  I mean  home.  To  Bajor. 

O:  It  must  be  tough  for  you,  living  on  Bajor. 

R:  Why? 

O:  Being  Cardassian. 

R:  That’s  not  my  fault!  1 was  bom  that  way! 

The  Chief  assures  Rugal  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  a Cardassian,  but  Rugal 
has  apparently  been  raised  to  think  the  Chief  is  wrong.  He  cites  for  the  Chief  the 
statistics  on  how  many  Bajorans  were  “murdered”  by  the  Cardassians  during  the 
occupation,  and  the  Chief  tries  to  stay  objective,  hiding  his  own  feelings  about  the 
Cardassians  for  the  sake  of  the  boy.  He  says  to  Rugal,  “Well,  you  can’t  judge  a whole 
race  of  people,  you  can’t  hate  all  Cardassians  or  all  Klingons  or  all  humans.  I’ve  met 
some  Cardassians  I didn’t  like,  and  I’ve  met  some  I did.  Like  you.”  O’Brien’s  words  do 
little  to  change  Rugal’s  mind,  and  he  ends  the  conversation  with  the  statement,  “I  wish  I 
wasn’t  Cardassian.” 

One  possible  reading  of  this  narrative  suggests  that  DS9  meant  Rugal  to  represent 
the  child  of  mixed  race  who  longs  for  complete  inclusion  in  the  company  of  the 
oppressed.  For  the  sake  of  example,  if  one  substitutes  European- Americans  for 
Cardassians  and  African-Americans  for  Bajorans,  the  scenario  would  make  sense  in  the 
context  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  A biracial  child  of  one  European- 
American  parent  and  one  African-American  parent  (especially  if  raised  by  the  African- 
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American  parent)  might  resent  the  actions  of  the  European-American  parent’s  ancestors, 
and  wish  for  disassociation  with  that  genetic  pool.  Rugal’s  story  is  very  similar.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  one  potential  reading  of  a text  made  complex  by  the  intricacies  of 
species-as-race,  but  with  polysemy  as  work,  it  cannot  be  denied  as  a possible 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

Ziyal’s  story  is  a bit  more  obvious.  One  only  has  to  follow  the  titles  of  the 
episodes  in  which  she  appears  to  understand  the  story  that  the  writers  wanted  to  tell  with 
her  character.  She  is  introduced  in  “Indiscretion,”  and  the  audience  learns  that  her  birth 
was  an  accident,  or  a mistake.  By  “Return  to  Grace,”  she  has  forgotten  that  her  father 
held  her  at  gunpoint  and  wanted  her  dead.  She  “returns”  to  Deep  Space  Nine,  where  Kira 
starts  to  expose  her  to  being  Bajoran  in  an  “enlightened”  Starfleet  environment.  With  all 
her  exposure  to  Bajorans,  Ziyal  longs  for  Cardassian  company  in  “For  the  Cause,”  and 
that  longing  becomes  more  than  reality  in  “In  Purgatory’s  Shadow.”  At  this  point,  Ziyal 
aggressively  pursues  identifying  with  both  sides  of  her  heritage,  and  she  finds  herself  in 
the  shadow  of  the  middle.  In  “By  Inferno’s  Light,”  both  father  and  daughter  make  a 
choice,  and  a heated  argument  causes  Dukat  to  disown  Ziyal.  In  “Call  to  Arms,”  she  is 
pushed  toward  Bajor,  but  by  “Sons  and  Daughters,”  she  has  come  to  see  the  situation  as  a 
“calling,”  an  opportunity  to  work  on  her  life’s  work:  bringing  Bajorans  and  Cardassians 
together  through  art.  She  forgives  Dukat,  again,  and  becomes  his  dear  daughter  for  one 
more  episode.  Finally,  in  “Sacrifice  of  Angels,”  the  angelic  Ziyal  is  sacrificed  on  Star 
Trek’s  altar  of  proof  that  war  has  no  winners. 

The  sound  and  lighting  of  DS9  contribute  to  the  overall  progression  toward 
sadness.  Previous  Star  Trek  programs  set  their  narrative  in  the  halls  of  a brightly  lit  ship 
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or  among  the  colorful  vegetation  of  alien  worlds,  but  DS9  is  set  on  a dark,  alien  built 
station  with  low  ceilings,  shadows,  and  cold,  blue  light  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.6).  Before 
DS9,  the  music  for  Star  Trek  opening  sequences  were  upbeat  and  inspiring;  DS9' s theme 
is  haunting,  slow,  and  the  antithesis  of  upbeat.  Of  course,  not  every  situation  calls  for  the 
manipulation  of  every  tool  available  to  the  creators  of  the  text,  but  DS9  uses  many  of 
these  devices  to  let  the  audience  know  that  the  station  is  not  a happy  place.  As  with 
many  dramatic  programs,  the  writers  must  start  with  the  words  spoken  and  the  story  to  be 
told. 

To  that  end,  DS9’s  writers  knew  they  would  kill  Ziyal  near  the  beginning  of  the 

arc.  Erdmann  (2000)  quoted  executive  producer  Ira  Steven  Behr  as  saying  that  the 

writers  considered  all  of  the  options  for  drama,  and  thought, 

What  would  be  the  emotional  cost  if  a character  was  killed?  And  then  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  strangest  thing  would  be  to  kill  the  villain’s  daughter.  So  we  set  out 
in  this  arc  to  make  her  the  pure  innocent,  to  make  the  audience  invest  emotion 
into  that  innocence  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  490). 

Writer  Hans  Beimler  agreed,  and  said  that  killing  Ziyal  served  the  needs  of  the  writing 

staff. 

We  understood  the  ramifications  on  all  the  characters.  We’d  built  up  her 
relationship  with  Garak.  The  girl  who  always  told  the  truth  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  guy  who  never  tells  the  truth — or  all  of  the  truth.  It  made  for  a nice 
tragic  love  story,  and  her  death  served  to  motivate  Garak  in  his  future  actions 
(Erdmann,  2000,  p.  477). 

Another  writer,  David  Weddle,  also  confessed,  “We  had  to  get  her  to  a point  where  it 
would  matter  to  the  audience  besides  mattering  to  Dukat.  So  we  began  to  work  with 
Ziyal,  to  try  to  make  her  a better  puppy,  as  it  were”  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  491).  After  all, 
what  could  be  more  dramatic  than  a dead  puppy?  The  answer:  a dead  puppy  that  never 
did  any  harm.  The  writing  staff  made  Ziyal  overly  kind  and  overly  idealistic  so  her  death 
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would  carry  more  of  a punch.  The  choice  in  “Sons  and  Daughters”  to  have  Ziyal  draw  a 
lonely  flower,  pushing  its  delicate  way  out  of  a cold  and  unforgiving  landscape  was  an 
intentional  external  narrative  metaphor;  the  writers  saw  Ziyal  as  that  flower:  brave  and 
beautiful,  but  ultimately  doomed.  Inside  the  narrative,  Ziyal’s  flower  is  a metaphor  for 
bringing  the  worlds  of  her  parents  together.  Again,  her  idea  is  brave  and  beautiful,  and 
not  impossible  in  the  Star  Trek  world,  but  her  wish  does  not  come  true  in  her  lifetime 
(nor  the  life  of  the  series,  which  ended  with  relations  between  Bajor  and  Cardassia 
unimproved). 

Ziyal’s  kindness  (established  in  her  very  first  appearance,  feeding  the  slaves  on 
Dozaria)  and  innocence  frustrates  everyone  around  her,  mostly  her  father,  Garak,  and 
especially  Major  Kira.  While  Garak  expects  nothing  of  her,  and  her  father  expects  her 
devotion  to  his  cause,  Kira  encourages  Ziyal  to  explore  her  own  identity  and  her  own 
purpose.  However,  Star  Trek  chooses  sides,  and  in  this  particular  matter,  the  text  shows 
the  audience  that  the  Cardassians  are  on  the  bad  side.  For  Ziyal  to  side  with  her  father  is 
to  have  her  side  with  “evil,”  and  Ziyal  is  purely  good.  The  text  forces  her  to  betray  her 
father,  but  she  does  so  with  love. 

Ziyal  tells  Dukat  in  “In  Purgatory’s  Shadow”  that  she  would  not  be  a soldier  for 
him  to  order  around.  But  Ziyal  did  end  up  being  a soldier,  a resistance  fighter  like  Kira, 
her  idol.  She  just  didn’t  want  to  be  a soldier  for  her  father’s  army,  if  that  army  was 
fighting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lines.  In  “Sacrifice  of  Angels,”  it  becomes  even  more 
evident  that  Ziyal  does  not  recognize  the  conflict  as  being  about  Cardassia  versus  Bajor 
or  the  Federation;  she  sees  it  as  right  versus  wrong.  She  does  not  free  Kira  and  Rom  and 
the  others  because  they  are  against  Cardassia;  she  helps  them  because  they  are  her  friends 
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and  she  does  not  want  her  friends  to  die.  That  very  selfless  act  ultimately  costs  Ziyal  her 
own  life. 

The  writers  make  Ziyal  incapable  of  hate.  She  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Rugal  from 
“Cardassians,”  even  though  she  would  have  more  reason  to  hold  such  an  attitude.  She 
does  not  allow  herself  to  think  about  the  millions  of  dead  Bajorans;  she  dismisses  the 
occupation  of  Bajor  as  a mistake  regretted  by  her  loving  father,  a man  who  does  bad 
things  but  with  a good  reason.  She  is  simply  too  good  to  live.  She  has  no  dark  side.  As 
noted  earlier  by  Menosky,  the  DS9  characters  are  flawed.  They  are  not  perfect,  in  vision 
or  in  action.  Ziyal  was  too  perfect  to  continue  with  the  other  characters.  Freeing  Kira 
and  her  associates  represented  the  loss  of  Ziyal’s  innocence,  but  her  motives  remained 
perfect,  and  perfection  equals  death  in  the  DS9  narrative  (see  the  discussion  above  on 
Jadzia  Dax). 

Ziyal’s  experience  as  a person  of  mixed  heritage  (before  her  death)  was  actually 
very  progressive  and  resistant.  In  Foss’s  1998  examination  of  mixed  race  in  TNG,  she 
found  much  less  promising  results  in  the  literal  mixed  heritage  character  in  that  series, 
Ship’s  Counselor  Deanna  Troi.  Foss  argued  that  TNG  presented  Troi  as  a mixed 
species/race  character,  but  forced  the  character  to  make  a choice  between  living  life 
according  to  the  “rules”  of  one  side  of  her  heritage  or  the  other.  The  “choice”  of  one  side 
represents  the  sacrifice  or  devaluation  of  the  other.  The  narrative  forced  Troi  into 
“othering”  part  of  “her  identity,  her  heritage,  herself’  (Foss,  1998,  p.  35).  Foss  also 
argued  that  Troi’s  narrative  is  “an  emotional  journey  of  identification,  beginning  with 
acknowledgement,  then  denial,  then  forced  acceptance,  and  finally,  complete  omission  of 
her  human  side”  (Foss,  1998,  p.  35). 
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Foss  found  the  representation  of  mixed  race  in  Troi  problematic,  arguing  that 
when  applied,  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  biracial  individual  who  does  not  see  herself  as 
a whole  person  composed  of  ethnic  parts  (as  opposed  to  one  person  regardless  of 
ethnicity)  does  not  exist.  Mixed-race  persons,  according  to  TNG , must  choose  one  side 
of  their  internal  selves  over  another,  due  to  “society’s  insistence  upon  holding  to 
categories  of  racial  difference  and  to  a humanist  belief  in  a singular  self. ...  The  message 
sent:  you  should  recognize  all  facets  of  your  heritage,  but  you  should  still  choose  one  side 
to  practice”  (Foss,  1998,  p.  43). 

Ziyal’s  character  resists  this  trend.  The  other  characters  might  pressure  her 
toward  making  a choice,  but  even  in  the  end,  she  does  not  choose  (again,  liberating  Kira 
and  the  other  prisoners  was  not  an  act  of  choosing  Bajoran;  it  was  the  choice  of  right  over 
wrong).  Ziyal  engages  in  Cardassian  cultural  practices  (the  sauna  holosuite  program)  and 
Bajoran  cultural  practices  (visiting  the  religious  shrine).  Garak  might  have  first  noticed 
her  because  she  looked  (somewhat)  like  him,  but  her  ethnicity  had  very  little  to  do  with 
their  relationship  (“In  Purgatory’s  Shadow”).  Ziyal  does  not  need  to  remind  people  of 
her  mixed  heritage,  but  she  continues  to  do  so.  Often,  she  begins  the  discussion  to 
remind  people  around  her  why  she  did  not  fit  in  on  Bajor  or  Cardassia,  though  no  one 
needs  that  reminder.  Ziyal  cannot  “blend”  into  her  surroundings,  and  she  cannot  “pass.” 
Cardassians  will  see  her  Bajoran  nose;  Bajorans  will  see  her  Cardassian  forehead  and 
neck.  Lucky  for  the  resistant  reader,  Ziyal  does  not  mind. 

Two  main  issues  flaw  Ziyal’s  representation  of  mixed  race.  The  first,  her  lack  of 
being  able  to  “fit  in,”  suggests  that  perhaps  the  place  where  she  fits  in  does  not  exist.  She 
says  she  only  belongs  on  Deep  Space  Nine,  but  Deep  Space  Nine  is  not  a home.  It  is  a 
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stopping  place  in  between  homes.  The  individuals  on  the  station  have  other  places  that 
they  consider  “home.”  Sisko  is  from  Earth,  Kira  is  Bajoran,  Dax  calls  the  planet  Trill 
home,  Odo  is  a Changeling,  and  so  on.  Implying  that  neither  the  Bajorans  nor  the 
Cardassians  would  accept  a person  like  Ziyal  toes  the  line  of  stereotype. 

The  second  flaw  lies  in  the  series-wide  ubiquity  of  the  descriptor  “half.”  Current 
understanding  of  the  biology  of  race  maintains  that  a mixed-race  individual  can  be  “part” 
one  race  and  “part”  another  race,  but  an  exact  half-and-half  description  is  inaccurate.  To 
argue  an  equal  transmission  of  racial  characteristics,  even  in  the  rare  instances  when  race 
is  considered  a biological  category,10'^  is  most  unlikely.  As  regressive  as  it  may  sound  for 
Ziyal  to  tell  others  “I  am  Cardassian,”  or  “I  am  Bajoran,”  such  statements  are  more 
technically  correct.  However,  as  Foss  argued,  one  must  recognize  that  the  semantic 
choices  only  mirror  society’s  fascination  with  the  possible  impurity  or  incompleteness  of 
anything  “half’-ed  (Foss,  1998). 

These  flaws,  though  small  in  number  and  scope,  still  assist  the  process  of 
hegemony,  as  does  the  bottom  line  of  Ziyal’s  story:  her  life  may  have  been  resistant,  but 
her  death  reconciled  the  narrative  with  the  dominant  ideology.  Ziyal  chose  to  be  both 
Bajoran  and  Cardassian.  Again,  she  did  make  a choice  (right  over  wrong),  but  it  was  not 
a choice  motivated  by  race/species.  Ziyal  wanted  to  visit  the  Bajoran  shrine  and  then 
enjoy  dinner  with  her  Cardassian  father.  She  wanted  to  enjoy  the  “best  of  both  worlds,” 
but  perhaps  society  was  not  ready  for  such  a character.  The  dominant  ideology  needs 
individuals  to  check  one  box,  and  Ziyal  wanted  to  check  all  of  the  above.106  The  result: 


105  Please  refer  to  Chapter  2. 

106  The  Census  reference  here  is  deliberate.  The  writing  staff  conceived  Ziyal’s  episode  arc  well  before  the 
2000  change  in  multiracial  identification  for  the  Census.  At  the  time  the  writers  produced  Ziyal’s  story, 
people  of  mixed  race  were  still  forced  to  choose  one  race,  or  choose  “other.” 
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her  actions  were  deemed  unacceptable  and  she  was  swiftly  and  unapologetically  removed 
from  the  narrative. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  fault  DS9’s  writers,  creators,  and  production  staff  for 
recognizing  a powerful  societal  issue  (mixed  race)  and  using  that  issue  to  add  drama  to  an 
already  dramatic  narrative.  Race  is  important,  and  it  inspires  strong  feelings  within  a 
viewer.  The  writers’  ultimate  goal  is  to  inspire  feelings;  mixed  race,  to  the  writers,  was 
only  a tool. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  DS9 ’s  creators  should  not  be  saluted  for  continuing 
a discussion  of  mixed  race  started  in  the  original  Star  Trek  series.  One  cannot  advance  a 
resistant  mixed-race  dialogue  without  seeing  what  works  and  what  does  not  work. 
Furthermore,  with  polysemy  operational,  some  readers/viewers  might  ignore  Ziyal’s 
death  and  focus  on  her  positive  portrayal  of  mixed  heritage.  However,  her  death  cannot 
be  unwritten.  The  media  phenomenon  known  as  Star  Trek  lets  its  audience  know  that 
even  in  the  “enlightened”  future,  the  very  tragic  mulatto  still  exists,  if  only  for  a little 


while. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


As  stated  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  the  purpose  of  the  present 
research  is  to  discover  how  certain  television  texts  create  audience  understanding  of 
mixed-race  issues  or  recognition  of  a mixed-race  character  in  locations  not  commonly 
known  for  their  racial  commentary.  Further,  this  research  considers  the  possible 
connection  between  the  theories  of  hegemony  and  polysemy,  assisted  by  the  concepts  of 
the  non-racial  and  species-as-race  (where  applicable).  Does  television  use  the 
construction  of  mixed  race  and  multiraciality,  including  all  possible  meanings  that  can  be 
derived  from  that  construction,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  hegemony,  and  if  so,  how? 
Does  dominant  hegemony  find  a way  to  include  resistant  readings  as  part  of  its  ideology, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way? 

This  dissertation  argues  that  present-day  hegemony  cannot  work  without 
polysemy,  as  many  members  of  the  viewing  public  have  at  least  some  critical  ability, 
some  way  to  discern  a progressive  message  from  an  archaic,  dictatorial  message.  If  not 
afforded  even  the  opportunity  to  create  a resistant  reading,  many  viewers  would  reject  a 
monosemic  text.  The  ruling  ideology  subsumes  all  possible  meanings,  dominant  and 
resistant.  If  one  considers  the  boundlessness  of  polysemy  and  a rational  (not  insane) 
viewing  public  as  givens,  then  every  meaning  is  part  of  the  hegemonic  process.  Of 
course,  passive  viewers  do  exist,  but  as  explained  in  Chapter  3,  they  can  still  be 
influenced  by  the  power  of  hegemony.  Thus,  this  dissertation’s  main  assertion  is  that 
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although  (and  because)  multiple  readings  of  specific  texts  are  possible  and  probable, 
situation  comedy,  soap  opera  and  science  fiction  television  work  to  ensure  the  continued 
marginalization  of  mixed-race  individuals. 

The  Jeffersons  presented  racial  and  mixed-race  topics  as  a priority  within  the 
series,  an  effort  that  deserves  some  amount  of  praise.  Using  comedy  and  humor  as  a 
vehicle,  the  program  sent  the  message  that  “racism  is  what  racism  does”  and  jokes  are  not 
the  real  problem  in  a society  plagued  by  prejudice.  Or,  one  could  argue  that  the 
program’s  message  was  that  racism  or  prejudicial  behavior  toward  individuals  of  mixed 
race  is  somehow  different  and  less  harmful  than  the  more  recognizable  forms  of  racism 
(racism  against  African-Americans,  for  example).  Either  way,  the  representation  of 
mixed-race  issues  is  simplified,  the  presence  of  negative  portrayals  is  noted,  and  mixed- 
race  persons  are  relegated  to  the  clown  comer. 

Allan  and  Jenny,  the  program’s  mixed-race  ambassadors,  represent  the  two 
potential  ways  the  program  suggests  a biracial  person  handle  herself  or  himself.  Either 
you  can  completely  ignore  your  ethnic  background  and  become  a non-racial,  or  you  can 
adopt  the  stereotypical  behaviors  of  the  race  you  least  resemble  so  that  others  may  use 
you  as  comic  relief.  The  various  meanings  available  in  the  text  all  point  toward  the 
margin,  of  the  program  and  of  society. 

Passions  also  deserves  some  praise  for  the  sheer  number  of  mixed-race 
individuals  present  on  the  program.  No  other  soap  opera  places  mixed  race  as  central  to 
its  main  theme.  However,  the  series  still  falls  short  of  true  resistance.  The  mixed-race 
characters  are  incredibly  conflicted  in  terms  of  identity,  and  because  soap  opera  devalues 
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and  avoids  linear  closure,  Theresa  Lopez-Fitzgerald  and  Chad  Harris  should  not  expect 
relief  any  time  soon,  nor  should  the  audience  that  follows  their  lives  so  closely. 

Polysemy  wreaks  havoc  on  these  two  characters.  Theresa  is  in  denial  of  her 
mixed  heritage  or  she  has  chosen  to  identify  with  her  father’s  Irish- American  ethnicity  or 
her  actions  represent  her  choice  to  identify  with  all  of  her  heritages  or  she  has  no  time  to 
worry  about  her  ethnic  identity  when  her  romantic  identity  still  needs  work.  Chad 
identifies  as  an  African-American  because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  include  his  racist 
father’s  contributions  to  his  genetic  makeup  or  he  does  not  recognize  that  having  one 
European- American  parent  makes  him  biracial  or  he  believes  that  discussing  his  father  is 
a way  to  identify  as  mixed-race  or , like  Theresa,  he  has  no  time  to  worry  about  his  ethnic 
identity  when  he  needs  that  time  to  win  Whitney  Russell’s  love. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  possible  meanings  derived  from  Theresa’s  actions  can 
be  considered  truly  resistant.  Her  character  may  not  be  marginalized,  but  her 
racial/ethnic  identity  certainly  is.  As  for  Chad,  his  position  resembles  the  story  of  The 
Debt  (1912),  one  of  the  earliest  filmic  uses  of  the  tragic  mulatto  type.  In  the  film,  as 
described  in  Chapter  2,  a European-American  man’s  wife  and  his  African-American 
mistress  deliver  his  children  around  the  same  time.  The  children  do  not  know  that  they 
share  a father,  and  tragedy  ensues  when  the  two  children,  brother  and  sister,  fall  in  love. 
Their  lives  are  ruined  by  biraciality.  Though  the  male  mulatto  is  a rather  uncommon 
figure,  Chad’s  life  fits  the  description  perfectly.  He  is  as  tragic  as  the  children  of  The 
Debt  were;  the  real  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  apparently,  the  creation  of  Chad  did  not 
benefit  from  the  90  years  of  supposed  societal  progress  in  media  representations  that 
transpired  between  The  Debt  and  the  present. 
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It  would  seem  odd  to  award  compliments  to  The  Jeffersons  and  Passions  and  not 
to  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine , especially  since  Star  Trek,  a phenomenon  almost  35  years 
in  the  making,  dedicated  itself  to  the  discussion  of  race  and  racial  issues  from  its 
inception.  Praise  is  due,  but  so  is  criticism,  as  DS9  cannot  resist  the  tragic  mulatto  type 
anymore  than  can  Passions.  Deep  Space  Nine,  as  part  of  the  wildly  successful  Star  Trek 
franchise,  makes  an  unavoidable  reference  to  biraciality  in  Ziyal,  and  they  make  an 
unavoidable  statement  with  her  “tragic”  death.  One  could  argue  (in  the  program’s 
defense)  that  other  characters  embody  mixed-race  issues  and  live  to  represent  those 
issues;  however,  it  seems  that  when  the  identification  of  a character  as  potentially  mixed- 
race  becomes  a bit  more  difficult,  that  character’s  chances  of  living  increase.  In  other 
words,  when  drawing  the  connection  between  the  character  and  mixed-race  reality 
becomes  more  complicated  or  unlikely,  that  character’s  scenario  becomes  less  tragic. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  only  in  death  does  Ziyal  fulfill  the  tragic 
mulatto  criteria.  As  a living  character,  Ziyal  served  as  the  perfect  resistant  embodiment 
of  mixed  race.  In  reference  to  herself,  she  would  say,  “I’m  half-Bajoran,”  or  “I’m  half- 
Cardassian,”  or  “I’m  Cardassian,”  or  “I’m  Tora  Naprem’s  daughter.”107  Her  portrayal 
allows  that  mixed-race  existence  is  complex.  She  complains  to  her  friends  and  family 
that  she  does  not  fit  in  anywhere,  but  she  does  not  appear  devastated  by  the  fact.  She 
does  not  seem  to  consider  her  bi-speciality  tragic.  The  tragedy,  both  within  the  narrative 
and  to  the  greater  community  of  media  criticism,  lies  solely  in  her  death  and  the  way  the 
script  was  unable  to  provide  a positive  ending  to  her  largely  positive  and  resistant 
portrayal. 

107  Please  see  Chapter  2 and  Chapter  6 for  a discussion  of  the  problematic  use  of  “half  ’ as  a mixed  race 
descriptor. 
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Considering  all  three  programs  as  a whole  reveals  certain  differences  and 
similarities.  Regarding  similarities,  many  concepts  surfaced  in  two  out  of  the  three 
programs,  but  not  the  third.  All  three  programs  had  only  two  elements  in  common.  The 
first  element  shared  by  all  three  programs  is  the  lack  of  a way  to  say  “biracial”  or  “mixed 
race”  that  does  not  involve  the  use  of  an  epithet  or  the  descriptor  “half.”  The  Jeffersons 
relied  on  using  the  terms  “zebra,”  or  “half-and-half,”  but  “mixed  up”  is  as  close  to  a non- 
derogatory term  as  the  program  could  get.  Passions  refused  to  give  voice  to  the  concept 
of  biraciality  altogether,  and  DS9  could  not  find  a way  around  using  “half.” 

The  second  element  appearing  in  all  three  programs  was  a lack  of  development  of 
a mixed-race  community.  Foss  (1998)  argued  that  when  a series  contains  more  than  one 
mixed-race  character,  those  characters  form  a kind  of  “community”  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  being  of  mixed  heritage.  She  noted  that  in  TNG,  when  one  of  the  three  mixed-race 
characters  had  a scene  dealing  with  identity  or  heritage,  one  of  the  other  two  characters 
would  intervene  with  pearls  of  wisdom  or  a shoulder  to  cry  (or  rant)  on.  This  kind  of 
mixed-race  grouping  mirrors  the  establishment  of  several  mixed-race  groups  in  reality 
(the  Association  of  MultiEthnic  Americans,  the  Black  Native  American  Association,  the 
Hapa  Issues  Forum,  the  Multiracial  Family  Circle,  and  the  Interracial  Voice,  to  name  a 
few).  Foss  applauded  TNG’s  awareness  for  including  a kind  of  mixed-race  community. 

However,  the  applause  stops  at  the  consideration  of  community  in  The  Jeffersons, 
Passions,  and  Deep  Space  Nine.  In  The  Jeffersons,  Allan  and  Jenny  did  not  discuss  their 
similar  heritage  outside  of  Season  One’s  “Jenny’s  Low.”  Their  familial  relation 
constituted  the  program’s  only  attempt  at  community.  Passions  fails  miserably  in  this 
matter.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  5,  the  characters  should  first  be  aware  of  their  own  bi- 
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ethnicity  to  recognize  it  in  someone  else.  There  is  no  mixed-race  community  in  Passions, 
unless  one  considers  the  family  a community.  Still,  the  Lopez-Fitzgeralds  discuss  mixed 
race  even  less  than  the  Willis  children.  Perhaps  DS9  continues  the  TNG  tradition  of 
creating  a mixed-race  community,  but  Ziyal  does  not  belong  to  that  group.  When 
distraught,  she  turns  to  Garak  (the  Cardassian)  or  Kira  (the  Bajoran).  Her  community 
consists  of  those  who  represent  each  of  her  different  sides.  Perhaps  future  research  may 
consider  the  possibility  of  community  between  Dax,  Worf,  and  Odo.  This  research  did 
not  find  any  evidence  of  a mixed-race  community  as  described  by  Foss  (1998)  in  any  of 
the  three  programs. 

The  Jeffersons  and  Passions  shared  a similarity  in  overall  purpose  of 
programming.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  situation  comedy, 
soap  opera,  and  science  fiction  were  chosen  as  genre  locations  for  having  a primary 
purpose  other  than  racial  commentary.  The  primary  goal  for  The  Jeffersons  is  humor, 
and  the  primary  goal  for  Passions  is  love  and  romance,  but  the  primary  goal  of  Deep 
Space  Nine  is  a bit  more  complex.  One  must  consider  that  DS9  belongs  in  the  world  of 
Star  Trek.  Of  course,  Star  Trek  is  about  “boldly  going,”  and  DS9  fulfills  that  exploration 
or  discovery  purpose,  but  asserting  that  it  does  not  prioritize  “issue”-based  discussions  as 
much  as  its  discussion  of  physical  exploration  seems  slightly  oversimplified.  Perhaps  a 
non-Star  Trek  science  fiction  series  would  provide  a less  socially  motivated  narrative,  but 
then  one  would  risk  the  exclusion  of  the  mixed-race  metaphor. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  difference  between  the  three  programs  has  little  to  do 
with  the  motivations  of  the  creation  teams  or  the  critical  capabilities  of  the  audiences. 

The  Jeffersons  represents  the  period  of  time  between  1975  and  1985,  and  as  a text,  it 
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reflects  society’s  perceptions  and  ideas  about  mixed  race  during  that  time  in  history. 
Passions  represents  the  present,  the  day-to-day  beliefs  held  by  this  society,  and  the 
almost  daily  changes  that  can  occur  in  public  opinion.  DS9,  while  written  in  the  recent 
past,  represents  the  future,  an  idealized  version  of  what  we  hope  (or  the  writers  hope  we 
hope)  our  society  will  be  like  centuries  from  now.  Have  our  perceptions  changed?  The 
present  research  would  suggest,  sadly,  that  the  answer  is  no.  The  Jeffersons  treated 
mixed  race  as  an  affliction  or  an  unfortunate  accident.  Mixed  race  in  the  United  States 
had  the  same  connotation  for  much  of  the  country’s  history;  however,  at  the  present  point 
in  time,  mixed-race  individuals  are  finding  their  voices  and  each  other.  The  country  is 
starting  to  recognize  mixed  race  as  something  other  than  a disorder,  or  a curse  of 
confusion,  dysfunction,  and  insanity.  Granted,  the  progress  is  slow,  and  the  steps  are 
small,  but  the  United  States  view  of  mixed  race  rests  not  in  the  same  place  it  did  almost 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made  The  Jeffersons  all  that  it  was.  Passions 
is  a romance  novel  on  video;  it  should  not  be  considered  a societal  bellwether  (though 
one  should  not  completely  ignore  the  social  commentary  it  makes).  Perhaps  the  future 
will  be  as  idealistic  as  DS9  suggests,  or  maybe  it  will  be  even  better.  Only  future 
research  will  tell  whether  our  media  will  continue  to  marginalize  mixed  race  or  if  the 
truly  resistant  text  will  appear  and  thrive. 

Limitations 

The  goal  of  any  research  project  is  to  answer  one’s  research  questions,  to  find 
what  one  seeks.  Though  this  dissertation  answered  many  of  its  questions,  it  is 
significantly  limited  in  that  it  sought  to  find  something  that  it  could  never  find:  the 


resistant  text. 
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In  order  to  describe  a truly  resistant  text,  all  concerned  must  agree  upon  what 
boundaries  contain  the  dominant  text,  which  would  require  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
the  dominant  ideology.  Though  critics  and  scholars  may  agree  about  the  casual 
parameters  of  the  dominant  ideology,  ultimate  agreement  is  impossible.  If  a dominant 
text  cannot  be  defined  beyond  argument  (thanks  to  polysemy),  then  neither  can  a resistant 
text.  One  may  successfully  argue  for  the  existence  of  resistant  characters  or  resistant 
messages  within  a text,  and  obviously,  the  presence  of  more  resistant  characters  or 
messages  would  push  a text  closer  to  counter-hegemony.  However,  to  search  for  a 
completely  resistant  text  is  to  search  for  that  which  does  not  exist. 

This  dissertation’s  other  limitations  concern  the  genres  chosen  for  study  and  the 
prime  motivating  factors  of  the  programs  within  each  genre.  Examination  of  Passions 
showed  adequate  evidence  of  love  as  a motivation,  but  The  Jeffersons  and  Deep  Space 
Nine  proved  somewhat  more  complex  in  this  matter.  The  Jeffersons  uses  humor  as  other 
situation  comedies  do,  but  perhaps  its  status  as  an  African-American  sitcom  places 
additional  responsibilities  in  its  lap,  changing  the  primacy  of  humor  as  its  motivating 
factor.  In  other  words,  perhaps  situation  comedy,  as  a genre,  is  less  racialized  than 
primetime  drama,  but  Black  situation  comedy,  as  a sub-genre,  may  not  be. 

Deep  Space  Nine  presents  the  same  problem.  As  a genre,  science  fiction  tends  to 
be  less  racialized  than  primetime  drama,  but  Star  Trek  (nearly  worthy  of  sub-genre  status) 
prioritizes  the  discussion  of  social  issues.  As  Thomas  Richards  (1997)  said  in  The 
Meaning  of  Star  Trek,  “it  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of  Star  Trek  to  extend  the  ordinary 
boundaries  of  science  fiction”  (Richards,  1997,  p.  67).  Deep  Space  Nine  makes  the 
discussion  of  social  issues  even  more  central  than  any  preceding  Star  Trek  series.  It 
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seems  unfair  to  assign  exploration  as  the  prime  motivating  factor  for  Deep  Space  Nine, 
unless  one  allows  the  exploration  of  social  issues  within  that  adventure. 

Studying  the  genre  of  soap  opera  represents  another  limitation  for  this 
dissertation.  As  mentioned  above,  the  nature  of  the  genre  is  to  resist  linearity  and  to 
ignore  completion  in  any  recognizable  or  acceptable  form.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of 
the  research  project  is  to  desire  that  unreachable  completion.  Research  conclusions 
reached  about  the  soap  opera  narrative  can  be  proven  false  in  a matter  of  days  (for 
example,  the  writers  could  choose  to  make  Chad’s  father  an  African-American  man, 
which  would  add  a new  dimension  to  his  narrative  as  a mixed-race  character). 

Comments  about  the  text  as  it  was  stand,  but  the  research  audience  must  recognize  the 
uncertainty  involved  in  the  presentation  of  a soap  opera  study. 

Finally,  as  admitted  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  this  study  is  limited  in 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  perfect  three-sided  cultural  studies  project  as  described  by 
Kellner  (1995).  Completing  the  other  two  facets  (audience  analysis  and  discussion  with 
the  creator  of  the  message)  is  recognized  as  important  and  necessary,  and  the  potential 
manifestations  of  such  projects  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

Future  Research 

Asking  questions  about  the  construction  of  mixed  race  in  situation  comedy,  soap 
opera,  and  science  fiction  television  programming  only  leads  to  more  questions.  While 
this  dissertation  stands  on  its  own  as  an  answer  to  a few  very  specific  inquiries,  it  should 
serve  as  a starting  point  for  an  extensive  line  of  discovery.  The  suggestions  for  future 
research  included  here  vary  the  present  topic  in  scope,  method,  direction,  and  content, 
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creating  a body  of  possible  investigations  that  deserve  examination  in  order  to  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  mixed  race  and  television. 

Continuing  with  textual  analysis  as  a method,  future  studies  should  address  non- 
ethnically-focused  situation  comedy.  Do  programs  that  feature  one  or  two  (if  any)  ethnic 
characters  attempt  to  deal  with  mixed  race  or  race  at  all?  How  do  other  soap  operas 
handle  the  race  question?  As  mentioned  above,  how  does  the  rest  of  science  fiction 
television  deal  with  interspecies  romance? 

Star  Trek  alone  could  produce  many  other  studies,  including  examinations  of  the 
youngest  programs,  Star  Trek:  Voyager  and  Enterprise.  Voyager  boasts  a cast  that 
includes  a “half ’-Klingon,  “half ’-human  engineer.  In  one  episode,  the  human/Klingon 
woman  has  an  “accident”  that  splits  her  into  two  people:  one  fully  human,  the  other  fully 
Klingon.  Ultimately,  the  Klingon  part  risks  her  life  to  save  the  Human  part,  and  dies  in 
the  process  (only  to  have  the  Human  part  ask  the  doctor  to  “reintegrate”  the  Klingon  part 
of  her  persona).  Perhaps  this  character  represents  the  joining  of  all  of  Star  Trek’s  past 
rhetoric  on  the  creation  of  mixed  race,  but  only  research  on  the  topic  would  find  evidence 
to  either  support  or  reject  that  hypothesis. 

The  academy  would  benefit  from  allowing  DS9  further  attention.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  present  study  is  limited  by  including  only  one  facet  of  an  extremely  complex 
series.  The  program  made  an  important  step,  backwards , from  utilizing  only  species-as- 
race  to  focusing  on  race-as-race  within  the  critically  acclaimed  episode  “Far  Beyond  the 
Stars.”  In  this  episode,  Sisko  “hallucinates”  that  he  is  a science  fiction  writer  in  1950s 
New  York.  He  deals  with  racism  as  racism,  not  at  all  softened  by  pointy  ears  or  scales  or 
forehead  spines.  Erdmann  (2000)  noted  that  Steve  Oster,  a member  of  the  production 
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staff,  wanted  Avery  Brooks  (the  actor  who  portrays  Captain  Benjamin  Sisko)  to  direct  the 
episode,  even  though  he  would  need  to  be  in  almost  every  frame.  Erdmann  quoted  Oster 
as  saying, 

This  was  a story  about  racism  and  prejudice  and  we  felt  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  wrong  if  it  came  from  a bunch  of  people  who  didn’t  necessarily  know 
about  that  experience.  We  knew  that  it  was  imperative  to  the. . .integrity  of 
television  for  it  to  be  done  right  (Erdmann,  2000,  p.  535). 

Contemporary  racism  is  new  ground  for  Star  Trek,  and  it  deserves  more  attention  than 

can  be  given  here.  Furthermore,  DS9  contains  discussions  of  other  “social  issues”  worthy 

of  study,  such  as  gender  roles,  sexuality  (both  homo-  and  hetero-),  mental  health,  and 

religion  ( Passions  could  support  a similar  study  on  religion,  as  the  Catholic  faith  is 

presented  prominently  and  in  conjunction  with  storylines  about  hell,  demons,  and 

witches). 

The  idea  of  mixed-race  representation  could  support  several  studies  with 
methodologies  other  than  textual  analysis.  The  study  of  DS9  benefited  from  the 
interviews  conducted  by  Erdmann  (2000);  each  of  the  areas  of  study  would  reap  the  same 
benefits  from  in-depth  interviews  conducted  with  the  writers,  producers,  and  actors  of 
individual  programs.  Futher  interviews  and/or  focus  groups  could  be  conducted  for 
effects  or  audience-based  studies  examining  how  viewers  react  to  and  understand  images 
of  biraciality.  Do  fictional  images  of  biraciality  affect  viewers  differently  than  non- 
fictional  images?  Do  science  fictional  images  create  different  effects  than  dramatic  or 
comedic  fiction?  What  is  real,  what  is  realistic,  and  what  is  simply  fictionalized? 

A semiotics  analysis  could  also  be  helpful.  Semiotics,  or  the  study  of  signs,  looks 
for  what  elements  mean  within  a text.  According  to  Kellner  (1995),  “Semiotics  analyzes 
how  linguistic  and  nonlinguistic  cultural  ‘signs’  form  widely  understood  systems  of 
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meanings. ...  Semiotic  analysis  can  be  connected  with  genre  analysis  to  reveal  how  the 
codes  and  forms  of  particular  genres  help  to  produce  meaning”  (Kellner,  1995:  10).  All 
three  genres  use  signs  (especially  soap  opera  and  science  fiction);  a connection  between 
mixed  race  and  semiotics  could  prove  useful. 

Important  revelations  could  be  made  through  a content  analysis  of  fan  letters, 
especially  those  for  soap  operas,  where  important  ideas  are  sometimes  bom,  and 
characters  can  be  killed,  or  bom,  or  bom  again.  How  do  the  fans  (a  different  audience 
than  regular  viewers)  respond  to  images  of  mixed  race?  Henry  Jenkins’s  work  on 
“fandom”  (1992)  would  be  useful  in  such  a study.  The  options  and  possibilities  for 
approaches  to  this  general  question  are  nearly  endless.  The  question  is  much  larger  than 
this  dissertation  suggests. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  academic  research  to  focus  on  a reevaluation  of  the 
current  scale  that  measures  which  messages  are  appropriate  and  which  are  stereotypical; 
which  messages  are  dominant  and  which  are  resistant?  That  is,  while  some  might  see  the 
simple  inclusion  of  biracial  images  as  a challenge  to  the  dominant  racial  paradigm, 
biracial  images  themselves  can  be  stereotypical  and  damaging  (as  this  research  suggests). 
Perhaps  society  is  ready  to  see  images  of  mixed-race  individuals  that  are  honest  and  fair 
(even  if  some  might  consider  them  controversial  or  unrealistic),  as  well  as  the  images  that 
are  damaging  and  limited  (for  progress,  when  successful,  is  a step  best  taken  slowly). 
Perhaps  establishing  a bi-  or  multiracial  identity  on  a television  program  will  no  longer  be 
an  ordeal  for  the  actor,  a ritual  of  confusion  and  uncomfortability  for  audiences,  and  a 
risk  and  avoidance  for  production  companies  and  studio  executives.  Perhaps  the  general 
public  will  recognize  that  as  the  number  of  persons  identifying  as  multiracial  increases, 
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the  importance  of  studying  multiracial  representations  on  television  also  increases. 
Perhaps  the  general  public  will  understand  that  television  is  pedagogical  (hooks,  1996), 
and  that  understanding  mixed  race  is  to  understand  one’s  self.  Thus,  studies  such  as  this 
dissertation  help  us  understand  the  parts  of  ourselves  that  most  of  us  do  not  like  to 
examine  with  any  frequency. 

Changing  the  assumptions  behind  doing  racial  or  ethnic-based  research  in 
communication,  and  adding  biracial  and/or  multicultural  studies  to  communication 
curiosity  begets  the  suggestions  for  further  inquiry.  Whether  this  work  or  the  works 
suggested  above  will  affect  future  creation  of  mixed-race  televisual  representations 
remains  to  be  seen.  However,  the  goal  of  this  research  is  not  to  make  a direct  change  on 
the  media.  The  goal  was  to  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  three  programs  used  certain 
individuals  to  represent  a discussion  of  mixed  race.  However,  as  fascinating  as  reviewing 
bi-  and  multiraciality  in  television  might  be,  it  means  next  to  nothing  if  it  cannot  affect 
images  of  mixed  race  that  audiences  will  see  years  from  now.  If  anthropomorphized,  this 
research  would  cross  its  fingers,  and  keeping  one  eye  open  on  the  past,  boldly  go  toward 


the  future. 


APPENDIX  A 

THE  JEFFERSONS:  EPISODE  TITLES 


“Jenny’s  Low”  (#1 13) 

“Jenny’s  Grandparents”  (#21 1) 

“The  Break-Up  (1)”  (#216) 

“The  Break-Up  (2)”  (#217) 

“Lionel’s  Problem”  (#222) 

“The  Lie  Detector”  (#304) 

“Lionel’s  Pad”  (#306) 

“Jenny’s  Discovery”  (#310) 

“The  Costume  Party”  (#410) 

“Homecoming  (1)”  (#503) 

“Homecoming  (2)”  (#504) 

“How  Slowly  They  Forget”  (#505) 

“Haifa  Brother”  (#510) 

“What  are  Friends  For?”  (#512) 

“The  Ones  You  Love”  (#517) 

“Now  You  See  It,  Now  You  Don’t  (1)”  (#607) 
“Now  You  See  It,  Now  You  Don’t  (2)”  (#605) 
“The  Expectant  Father”  (#608) 

“Me  and  Mr.  G”  (#613) 

“Brother  Tom”  (#615) 

“The  Arrival  (1)”  (#616) 

“The  Arrival  (2)”  (#617) 

“The  Separation  (1)”  (#723) 

“Blazing  Jeffersons”  (#804) 

“Bodyguards  Are  People  Too”  (#914) 
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APPENDIX  B 

PASSIONS : EPISODE  DATES  AND  DESIGNATIONS 


January  17,  2001  (#395) 
January  18,  2001  (#396) 
January  19,  2001  (#397) 
January  22,  2001  (#398) 
January  23,  2001  (#399) 
January  24,  2001  (#400) 
January  25, 2001  (#401) 
January  29,  2001  (#403) 
February  14,  2001  (#415) 
March  1,  2001  (#426) 
March  2,  2001  (#427) 
March  5,  2001  (#428) 
March  6,  2001  (#429) 
March  9,  2001  (#432) 
March  12,  2001  (#433) 
March  14,  2001  (#435) 
March  15,2001  (#436) 
March  16,  2001  (#437) 
March  19,  2001  (#438) 
March  20,  2001  (#439) 
March  21,  2001  (#440) 
March  22,  2001  (#441) 


March  23,  2001  (#442) 
March  26,  2001  (#443) 
March  27,  2001  (#444) 
March  28,  2001  (#445) 
March  29,  2001  (#446) 
March  30,  2001  (#447) 
April  2,  2001  (#448) 
April  3,  2001  (#449) 
April  5,  2001  (#451) 
April  6,  2001  (#452) 
April  9,  2001  (#453) 
April  19,  2001  (#461) 
April  24,  2001  (#464) 
April  25,  2001  (#465) 
April  26,  2001  (#466) 
April  30,  2001  (#468) 
May  2,  2001  (#470) 
May  7,  2001  (#473) 
May  10,  2001  (#476) 
May  15,2001  (#479) 
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APPENDIX  C 

DEEP  SPACE  NINE : EPISODE  TITLES 


“Dax”  (#408) 

“Duet”  (#419) 

“Invasive  Procedures”  (#424) 
“Cardassians”  (#425) 

“Blood  Oath”  (#439) 

“Equilibrium”  (#450) 

“Facets”  (#471) 

“The  Way  of  the  Warrior,  Part  I”  (#473) 
“The  Way  of  the  Warrior,  Part  II”  (#474) 
“Indiscretion”  (#477) 

“Rejoined”  (#478) 

“The  Sword  of  Kahless”  (#481) 

“Return  to  Grace”  (#486) 

“Sons  ofMogh”  (#487) 

“For  the  Cause”  (#494) 


“Looking  for  par  'Mach  in  All  the 
Wrong  Places”  (#501) 

“Let  He  Who  Is  Without  Sin”  (#505) 
“In  Purgatory’s  Shadow”  (#512) 

“By  Inferno’s  Light”  (#513) 
“Soldiers  of  the  Empire”  (#519) 
“Call  to  Arms”  (#524) 

“Sons  and  Daughters”  (#526) 

“Favor  the  Bold”  (#529) 

“The  Sacrifice  of  Angels”  (#530) 
“You  are  Cordially  Invited”  (#531) 
“Far  Beyond  the  Stars”  (#538) 
“Change  of  Heart”  (#540) 

“Tears  of  the  Prophets”  (#550) 
“Image  in  the  Sand”  (#551) 
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